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Si'ii}-}ni-hn ■ n Tihi'to-Cliinw Turtuhf ('hmi iif Diriiinliim. 

/#v Maiiamahopadiiyava Dr, Satis Chavdr.a V'^idyabiiusana, Pii.D. 

A chart culled in libetan Srid-pa-ho has rc*ceiitly been br()uj>lit down to Calcutta 
from Idiasa. The central portion of the ch.irt is most interesting. This portion 
contains the picture of Rus-sbal signifying a tortoise on whose breast there arc figures 
from which omens were drawn by the Chinese. The principal figures iire those of 
ho-.skor representing the cycle of twelve ye.irs, of Si.ar-kha marking the eight most 
important things of heaven and earth, and of Sme-w.i consisting of nine spots of 
different colours. The figures were u.se<l by t!ie Chinese as diagrams «)f divination. 

The tortoise is unknown in 'Whet , while there arc many frogs there. The Tibetan 
name for a’ tortoise is Rus-slial which signifies a frog of bones. The 

Tibetans could not therefore have taken the initiative in drawing the picture of a tor- 
toise. The picture evidently originated in China, ll is reported that god ManjusrI, 
knowing that the Chinese were not inclined to accept religious doctrines but were 
eager to receive knowledge of divination, transformed liimself into a tortoise to enable 
them to draw omens from the different parts of its boily. 'I'hc diagram of tortoise 
is said to have been imported info Tibet by Ko.i-jo, tiie Chine.se Princess, who was 
married to vSron-btsan-^«am-po, King of Tibet, in ().;<) a.d. There is no doubt that 
the importation took place before logti a.ii when the I'vclc of sixty years was substi- 
tilted for that of twelve in Tibet. 

Jt was the Buddhist priests of Tibet who developed the diagram in its present 
shape. They enlarged it by the addition of the figures of Mahjusri, Avalokitej^vara, 
Vajrapani, the eight planets, and the various mystic monograms, inagic-circlcs and 
charms. Two of the charms are clearly stated to liavc been expounded at Si^on-than 
in IJiasa, while the device of '‘the all-conquering circle*’ is attributed to (Juni 
Padma-sambhava who preached in Tibet in 7^7 a.d. 

The charms are written in Tibetan with an admixture of corrupt Sanskrit which 
is often mystic and unintelligible.' 

The Chinese diagram of tortoise (Ru.s-.sl)al) as enlarged by the Tibetan priests is 
called i^rid-pa-lio, a tortoise chart of divination. This chart is supposed by the Tibet- 
ans to possess the power of counteracting the evil inihiences of bo-sknr, Spar-kha 
and bme-wa. A copy of it hung by a householder on a wall is believed to guard him 
against all mischiefs from fire, water, wind, spint, thief, etc. 

A diagram of tortoise, bearing a my.slic significance like that of China, was not 

* The mystic Sanskrit sentences are believcil by tiu- Tibetans ti» be full nf nK'aniiit;s which arc known only to the 
Nagas. A mortal can attempt to explain them only at the ri.sk of losing lii.s hi ad and nther limbs. 
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unknown in India. The Hindu Tantrikas used Ktirma-cakra or diagram of 

tortoise as a source of divination. The Rudra-yamala, Tantra-sara, etc. lay down 
rules for drawing omens from a spread tortoise on the different parts of whose body 
,San.skrit letters are placed in a peculiar order. Everybody notices the clo.se similarity 
of tlie Kurma-cakra of the Hindus with the Riis-sbal of the Chiue.se, but no one has 
been able to say delinitely which of them is the ])rototypc of the other. 

Thu Ci'tNTKAi, Portion of the Chart. The Chinese Picture op 

Tortoi.se 

It has already been observed that the ch.art' contains at the centre a spread 
tortoise {de.signated in Til>ebin Rus-sbal) ‘ who.se mouth gaiies and whose 

))a\vs grasp four poles surmounted each by a frog. The frogs arc evil Nagas who are 
kept in control by Maniusrl transformed into a tortoise. On the horns and the 
tongue of the tortoise tlicre are snakes while on the tail there is a Vajra (^| 
thunder) of iron. Tlie whole body of the tortoise emits flames which frighten evil 
spirits and i)rove disastrous to enemies. On the belly tii'ere are figured the I<o-skor 
3par-kha ;ind }?nie-\va. 

I,o-skor is file cycle of twelve N’ears named respectively as mouse (5 byi), 
ux fgjC' glah), tiger stag), hare f^*l yos), dragon hbrugs), ser- 
pent (g®l sbrul), horse rta), sheep ('V^Iug), ape spre), hen (5 bya), 

*o *' 

dog (p khyi) and hog phag). 

flpar-kha consists of eight mysticsil marks representing fire (called in Tibetan 
^ me, in Cliinese T,i), earth (in I'ibetau ?! sa, in Chinese Khon), iron (in 
'I'ibetan leag^., in Chinese dvo),.sky (in Tibetan gnam, in Chinese 
khen), water (in Tilietau ^ chu,in Chinese klmm), hill (in Tibetan ^ ri, in 
Chinese (Jin), tree (in Tibetan ■/]C' §in, in Chinese zin) and wind (in Tibetan 
rluh, in Chinese zon). 

xSme-wa |j’^ consists of nine spots of which the ist, 6th and 8th are white, 
being symbolical of iron ; the iiid and 3rd are black and blue representing 
water, the .}1h, which is green, represeuts wood; tlie 5th, which is yellow, 
represents earth ; while the 7th and 9th, which are red, repre.sent fire. The 

1 Ciinipari! Watlilell's I^aniaism, p. 4113. 

* Riis-shal which is a tnrloisi* literally siji;tufiGS a fro}? of bones. 11 is perhaps the syllable nar 9bal (frog) in 

Rus-sb.-il th.1t h.i«t led to the introdiictiim of four frogs round the picture of the tortoise. In some charts of SrljJ- 
padio there are no Irogs at .ill. , 
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iiineminilKTs eorrespoiuliiij^ to the nim* spots arc arranj^red in such a way as 
to civc the same total in all directions. Compare -- 

\ <) 2 


3 7 

S 1 h 


Diviiiiiiiou. -The favourable an<I imfavi'urablt* consi‘(|iunccs jif an action are 
detcrniiucd by tlie position of the lij>uros of tlic bo-skor, S|)ar-kha and {^inc- 
wa ill relation to the time when tlie action is performed. The auspicious 
and inaiisiiieious iiionicnts (if birth, marriai^e and death are determined on 
the same princiiile. 

vSrnKOUNDiNO portion ok Tine Chart. 

Mystic diagram, ()n the left of the tortoise l-vii.s-.s]»al) then' are 

three mystic diagrams, viz. (r) the diagram of the cycle of twvlve years 
(j) the diagr.mi of eight planets and tuciitv-eight 
stars (.]) diagram of the king and ministci of tlie 

Sa-bdag migas ] On tberiglit there are two diagrams, viz. 

(r) the diagram of the Sa-bdag niigas presiding over j)e.stili*ntial diseases 
(2| iijg (iia<rram of .Srid-pa-ho for drawin); omens 

Below the tortoise (Uns-slial arc (i) the symbols of eiftht planets, (i) the 

elurm of ei^'ht Spar-kha ex|X)Uiide(l at vSjjoh-thah, and (,]) tlie charm of nine Sinc-wa 
ex]W)iinded also at Sipon lliah. 

The svinMs a/ /»/(/«c’/s. — The planets (^315^ gzah) arc (i) the sun fii-ma) 
symbolised by a round body, (2 )_ the moon (|’^zla-wa) symbolised b> the 
creseent, ( ;) Mars mig-dmar) symbolised by a red eyi‘, (|)Mer- 

enry hlag-pa) symbolised by a band, (5) Jupiter plinr-bn) 

symbolised by a thunder bolt, (b) V^euns pa-sahs) symbolised by a 

garter. (7^ Saturn (|y:! siien pa) symbolised by a bundle, and Raliii {§j‘'>lvVii 
sgra-gcan) symlxiliscd by a dragon’s head. 

The charm «/ the charm 

subduing all diseases, expounded at Spon-thaii, runs as follows : 
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iM’ !?!• Ii’ iM‘ w* Sj- Sj' ^ 'ii' 6^‘ Ir ’/r i«ii| 


nf|- p- q|- r t i’ I* y f p- ^ ?• p- y Sf ^ «!• 51’ q- ^ Sj- 

or 5}’ ^ «9’ gt§i 

^•^•5i’ii-5i’^'^-5| i^w|i 

'*'5 Cl 

Hail! Offering to Siipratistlia-vajra (well-established thunder). Protect all, 
protect all. Hail I offering to the great godde.ss Kali. Hail ! offering to the circle of 
A-ka-ni-iii ka-ni-a-byi-la. Oih a-di-ina-me-ni-mi thamo-cr.l nia-raksa ku-ni sva ha. 

A, a, i, i, u u, r, r, }, j, e, ai, o, au, am, ahi 

Ka, kha, ga, gha, iia, tsa, tsha, dsa, dsha, na, ta, (ha, da, (lha, na, ta, tha, da. 
dhi, na, pa, pha, ba, bha, ma, ya, ra, la, va, .^a sa, sa, ha, k$iahi 

Hail 1 all things that have proceeded from a cause, their cause the Tathagata has 
explained ; their cessation too has been exphiiued by the Great .\.scetic. Protect, 
l)rotect us in all actions peaceful or fierce and i)rotcct us from the hostilities of ])lan- 
ets, stars, Sa-bdag iiiigas, etc. 

Rba, rba, rba, rba, rba, rba, rba, rba. Oiii, a, hnih I Rbha, rbhii, rbha 

The charm a/ .Sbatj-avr— §C’JlC-p^iq’^W=l4:i^’5!^’|riI’^2^’^«^'5'C'^’5r*^=il’^5I- the 
charm sul)duing all evils from the nine Sme-wa, expounded at ^on-than , 
runs as follows : 


- - 




Hail ! .May this be the refuge of all beings in the three worlds, the refuge of the 
agreeable and hostile and of the good and evil. Protect, protect those who hold this 
charm from the bad hostile parties, offcring'to Ra-tsa-ro-ta. May the first, which 
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is white, protect from evils. Offering to Dlin-ha-ka-li. May the second, which is 
black, protect from evils. Offering to Ta-ka-la. May the third , which is bine, protect 
from evils. Offering to the Thelm-le demons. May the fourth, which is green, pro- 
twt from evils. Offering to life. May the fifth, which is yellow, protect all from 
evils giving them goo<l work, peace and power. Hail good conduct. May the sixlli, 
which is white, protect from evils. OlTcring to Hya-hi-Ii-ra. May the sevcnili, which 
is red, protect from evils. Offering to Tre-lon-le. May the eight li. which is white, 
protect from evils. Offering to Me-ycn-wa. May tlie ninth, which is red, protect 
from evils. 

Above the tortoise (Rus-sbal arc the figures of Mahjnsrl, Avalc.kitesv.ira, 

Vajrapani, the sun, a crescent moon, the mystic monogram of the all-powerfnl ten, 
and the all-conquering circle made by I’adma-sambhava. 


MafljuSri (called in Tibetan jam-dwyaii.s) holds in one liand a 

sword ami in the other alotas-flower and a book, (hi the top is inscril)ed 
Orii a-ra-pa-tsa-na-di. 


AvalokiteSiumi (called in Tibetan spyan-ras-gzigs)-holds a gem in 

two palms which are folded,^ and bears a cry.stiil string in one hand and 

a lotus in the other. On the top is in.seribcd oiii-ma-ni-j>ad- 

me-huih. 

Vajyapani (called in Tibetan na nlo rje) bolds a llinnder (^’g) 

in one hand and points the forefinger of the other band as a Mgn (A threat 

On the top is inscribed Oiii vajra-pani Iniiii. 

TIh’ Sun and .Ifoon.— The .sun, called in Tibetan Ni-ma, emits rays from its 


surface while the moon, called in Tibetan zKa-wa, appears in the form of 
a crescent. 


The mystic monogram — the all powerful ten contains the follow- 


ing formula in I,aatsha character : 


S' 

fV 

*1 

9 ! 


Ham 

Ksa 

ina 

la 

wa 


Oh grant us the boon of th - garland of 
Hani-k§a. 


^ ra 


ya 
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b 

This refers perhaps to the ten jiowers which arc possessed by a Bodhisattva , 
specially Mahjusri. Tlie jjowers are as follows : — 


I. ^TQ^filrlT — power over life 

j f^TIcifiinT power over the heart. 

,!• power b\’cr iieee.s.saries. 

-I — power over reli}»ioiis instruction. 

3 —iKJwer for transformation. 

f* 31 ’W^fnffl power oyer birth. 

7 ^fHfffilS^fil?!! ^'^iW^^C'^—irovver over liberation. 

S. ufoiyH^filJII power for jirayer. 

'I. fWfiiRI jjower over work. 

lo. — tmwer over knowledRC. 

(I)harinas.'ihgraha, section LXXIV, and 
Mahavyutpatti, section 2]: Csoma, i)aj;e 
317, MSS.). 


I hr \ll-{ (ni ]ucrnt'^ ( irc/e --t circle snl> 

iliiiii.H nil i*vils. (Icvisi'd liy (luni I’adma-sambliava (about 747 A.D.), contains — 

qq-qq;yfg'5^| | I 

OfferiiiK to demon 

by:b-tlidiu; olTcriiii^ to Nani-nain; offering to Dlia ha-ka; offering to I)lia-ra 
ka-la; olTeiing to Jayavati; offering to Rajahaiii; offering to PhahiisI; offering 
to Ilevadhi; offering to Rasoni. May ye ]>rotect from the injury of nine evils 
(SniC'Vva). 

At the l)oltoni are tile priests’ prayers to gods — 


/Vf/ViTS. 
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I I I I I :M'S'g^S'q’^’y5’5J'So ] 

I ^’f 5^ II 


May the eiglit ^reat planets sit on the site set apart for them. May the tree 
}^od of the eastern quarter, the fire j^od of the southeiii (jiiarter, tlie iron j^od of the 
western quarter and the watei j^od of* the northern (piarter oeeupy the sites fixed 
for them. May the multitude of earth i^ods of tlie four points of horizon .sit on this 
j^reat site fixed for them. May tlie live gods sprung from the tortoise also sit in this 
great site. May they look aftei us l^et them not (:*ist an unfavourable glance on 
us the alms-givers. May they not confound u.s. May all tliegodsof five elements sit 
in their sites. May the twenty^eight .stars from K ttika to Bliaram sit in their sites. 
May all the bad Sa-bdag nngas in consideration of the great crowd to day sit in their 
])roper sites. May not the king of Sa lylag nagas be angry to-day. May not the 
f?par-kha break. May not the Sine- u a be lorn asunder. May not the veai do any 
injury. May not the month cause disturbauee. May not the day be stolen. May 
not the hour be passed over. May not the position of the rich and the poor l)e re- 
versed. May not one be overthrown by devil. Mav not the earth (piake. Do not 
harbour hatred and malice. May it be such. ( )iii ha-la ha-la svfiha. Hi li hi-Ii .svfdia. 
Hu 111 hu-lusvriha, Ati mug-ti pa-na-yes\aha. Oih a-ka-ni iii-ka ni a-l)vi lamandale 
mandale svfiha. Whatever tilings liave pniceeded from a cause their cause tlie Tallifi- 
gata has exjdained ; and theii ees.sution loo has ln‘en explained by the (beat Asectie. 
Oih supralisllia vajraye syfilia. 

A fuilher de.seriplioii of tlie Srid-pa-ho is given in the Tibetan text eited at the 
end of this paper, the .'•ub.staiiee of whieh is given lielow: 

This (vSrid-pa-ho) was made for the benefit of the Naga raja Nanda and Taksaka 
and for Klu gfian and Sa-bdag nagas of the Ksatriya, V'aisya, Sildra, Br ihmana and 
Caiidala castes. I, a yogi, change the course of water, dig earth, roll stone, <‘nt the 
old tree , hew rocks and celelirate the rituals of death and marriage. Do not lie 
jealous of me in all these iieaeeful and fierce actions. This was made also for the 
peace and well being of four classes of great (iiiaii iilgas, sixteen cla.sscs of little ( tuan 
naga.s, the tutelary deity of the country and the clan and for all »Sa-bdag and Klu 
gfian niigas. May ye do acts of friendship and assistance. < > Talliagata, give us all 
success, hail! O gods called respectively year-king, month iiiinisler, day soldier and 
hour-weapon, exercising powers respectively over tlie year, luoiilh, day and hour, () 
the king and minister of sa-bdag, yogini, yauui, Kfila lihgi (Kali), Ki-kan naga, 
Onani khyi miga, Ziii phuii naga, Pi-Iin naga, Tshes .sgvu demigod, Ilal-khyi demigod , 
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I'od of the cycle of twelve years, gorl of f?par-kha, god of gme-wa , deity of planets and 
stars, sa-bdag, and mischievous hour spirit : May ye all look at this diagram of Srid- 
pa ho, do not be jealous. Oiii a-ka-ni-ni ka-ni-a byi-la inandale mandale vSvaha. All 
things which have proceeded from a cause, their cause the Tatlmgata has explained; 
their cessation too has l)cen exjdained by the Great Ascetic. This Srid-pa-ho was 
made for the benefit of the gods called respectively king of the year, minister of the 
month, soldier of the day and weapon of the hour, god of the cycle of tw^elve years, 
nagas of the year, montli and day, and nlgas of four quarters and eight corners. We 
yogis dig the earth, roll stones, build ])alaces, celebrate the rituals of death and 
marriage and throw sticks. In res])cct of tliese and other peaceful and terrible actions 
do not ye hate, envy, .s])ort or joke. I^ook at this diagram of the cycle of twelve 
years, and may you turn to our happiness and well-being, (irant us your friendship 
and co operation. Oih ki-li midi pretali oih de-wa da-li svaha. Om lhah lhah nud 
sed-de dii svaha. () eight great planets beginning with the sun atid twenty-eight stars 
beginning wilh Krttika and Rohini, listfu We yogis dig the earth, roll stones, throw 
sticks and celebrate the rituals of death and marriage. In respect of these and other 
])cac(‘ful and frightful actions do ye not hate, envy, sport or joke. lyook at this 
diagram of planets and .stars and l)ear a heart of ])eace and enlightenment. Oiii 
a ka-ni ni ka ni-a manrlale iiiaiKlalt* sv.IIid. (.) eighteen kings and ministers including 
The se till* vSa bdag king of the year, and Sa-bdag nagas of the month, and other nagas 
such as Pi lih, Zin plum, Ki-kah, Hal khyi, (fiiam khyi and Zab-.skar, do ye listen. 
\Vc yogis dig the earth, and do many other peaceful and frightful actions in respect 
of which do ye not hate, envy, sport or joke. I/)ok at this diagram of the kings and 
ministers of Sa-bdag nagas and bear a heart of peace and enlightenment. Grant 
us your friendship and co-oi)eratioii. Oiii ki-la pa-ri-sa-a pa-ma. Hrurii, hruiii, 
liruiii, ho ho ho tha tha thfi iifiga .sarva svaha. Oih mar-me ran thob-thib gnam 
stod ligrel svfiha. 

Hie picture of Rus-sbal at the head of the vSrid-pa-ho was brought from China 
bv tile Chinc.se Kohjo, wife of King Sroh tsan-gam-po of Tibet (about 639 A. D.). 
Ihc bama Mi-nag-hdsin-har-ka-leg,s translated the legend of the Riis sbal from 
Chinese into Tibetan (about the middle of the seventh century A.d ). Rgya shan- 
khroni, minister of King Sron-tsan gam-po, brought out his own translation of 
tile legend with its illustration. A few charms and magic circles were added by 
(»urn Padma-samlihava (about 747 a d.). Some astrological diagrams were taken from 
1 )us-hkhor lo (Kala eakra taiitra). The I )alai baina the fifth (Lha-pa-ehen-po) effected 
considerable development from Chinese and Tibetan sources. Finally the Lama Bla- 
mkhyeiMiag-dwaii collected together the different parts of Srid-pa-ho and put them 
intn their present form with the help of the materials derived from the country of 
Oru-sa. The ]jictiire in its present form is said to have been imported from the old 
monastery of Smoii-hgro-glin into Pho-don via Spoil than of Lhasa. 

Postscript, 

While the Srid pa-ho was being printed by Lamas at the monastery of Pho-doh, 
the cook of the monastery, named 1 )ou-mi tshe-riii , presented them a pitcher. Also on 



SRip.PA.HO-ATIBETO.CHINl.}SR TORTOISK CHART OF DIVINATION. » 

behalf of a rich man named DAvah hdu of the village of J^o.„um wh,. jast then died 
a rupee and a pitcher were given that his soul uiiglit he born in the Sukha\-aii lieaven' 
The gift was made by his son Hde-cheii. 

^'^■'^^■*11 q|^?jf I lygc-i ti-?ir-, flwi-01 

®Ig7y9r^^T|:iTfrT!3^’i 

5%sr^p^•5TO•«I^•g'I]^N I ^•Qr«ic-Piac\-pf • 

q^*‘^qc-q=g-q%lrs^%q-?p^-3C-5|5|-q5,^-3:^-5-gn|-g^.5|.^^^ 

^C-^C-Sj-qiiqprflrttl^-q-ll- olorSi'^* WJ-q-»il^-^- -s^qqpi-q-q^Eq- 
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qiqq]?rq'ff:^-5I^«^-cr w 

sjj^nopr q^6j**j^*q* 

»JC*a^g^-o|?iq- =IS'|‘V^-p'=ia^gn|*^Pl^f^-5 :^q|-qpjC'qa^-|a;,-£||^^-g5I. 
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FragmmU of a IhiddkM >eork in the andent Aryan 
hmgmge of Cldnese Tnrkistaa. 

Edited by Strn Konow. 

[With plates xxxiii— xxxv.] 

The six maauscript leaves which are here edited seem to hail from Khotan or 
its neighbourhood. They were bought by Dr, E. Denison Ross in Calcutta from a 
Caucasian exile and Russian subject named Kara, who had, in his turn, acquired them 
from Caucaaan Jews, who had gone to Khotan as carpet dealers and bought the 
leaves there. They now beloi^ to the A.siatic Society of Bengal. 

Eadi leaf measures 51 x 12 cm. and is written on both sides. Each side contains 
six lines, and each line forms a complete stanza. The stanzas are usually numbered 
at the end, commonly so that the tens and hundreds are not repeated before the units. 

The leaves themselves are numbered in the left-hand margin, fql. 325 on the 
reverse and the remaining leaves on the obverse. 

The preseryation of the leaves is, on the whole, excellent. The two last ones, 
numbered 369 and 371, have become more effaced than the rest and cannot be read 
throughout with certainty. 

A leaf of the same manuscript has found its way to the Royal Ethnographical 
Museum of Berlin.' 

All these leaves were bought in Khotan and have probably been dug out in that 
neighbourhood. It is perhaps possible to arrive at a definite conclusion about their 
findplace. A leaf which apparently belongs to the same manuscript was dug out in 
1905 by Mr. Ellsworth Huntington at Khadalik, a ruined site to the north-west of 
Keriya. It has been illustrated on p. 206 of Mr. Huntington’s book,* and seems tb 
belong to the same manuscript as the leaves under consideration. Now Sir Aurel 
Stein *, who excavated the site in September 1906, gives us the following information, 
which seems to bear on the question about the origin of our manuscript. A certain 
vilh^e official, Mullah Khwaja, had come into arrears with revenue dues to the 
Ya-men, and he had come to think of selling antiques as a means of getting out of 
his debts. "By using his local influence he had induced men accustomed to 
collecting fuel in the desert jungle to the north and east of Domoko to guide him 
to some ‘ Kone shahrs’ not far off. Scraping among the ruins at one of these small 
sites, known to the woodmen as Khadalik, he had come upon the hoped-for ' Khats.’ 

• micim LikrthmpnulX tM CHmiuk VtwSta Konow. 

SitcntfObwida* dor kgl. Fttan. Akodcmiodot WbroaochoftoD, 191a, pp. no; S, 

«Stc BUiwofth BnaUngtoa. 7iU Pubt ofAiii. A Joumer In Central Ailo, miutMllad the (coipapUebttia o( 
failtofifa 1910a 

» S«e M. Antd Stda, Ruins of Dnni CoUwf* Perjontl nwritive of exploratloof in Central Aaia and Weitcnimoit 
China. LoodM. I9i3f Vd. I, pp. and f. 
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Having realized some money by their sale at Khotan, he had intermittently carried 
on his hiirrowings for the last three years or so.” Dr. Stein succeeded in finding 
several manuscript leaves and fragments in Turkistano-Aryan language in the 
Khadalik mound. He is of opinion that they have been deposited there as offerings. 

It seems to be very probable that the manuscript leaves which the Jewish 
tradesman bought at Khotan were sold to them by the identical Mullah Khwajah 
who later on conducted Dr. vStein to Khadalik, when we consider that Mr. Huntington 
seems to have found fragments of the same manuscript at that very place. 

The ab indonment of the Khadalik site must, according to Dr. Stein, have taken 
place towards the end of the eighth century, and the manuscript fragments have 
l)robably been deposited about that time. 

Fragments of another manuscript of the same text have been collected by Mr. 
Petrov.sky. late Rus.sian Consul General at Kashgar, and are now in the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum of ,St. Petersburg. There are altogether 17,} manuscript leaves, and two 
more have found their way to the Strassburg University Library. This manuscript 
has apparently been of the .same size and appearance as the fragments bought by 
Dr. Ross. Profe.ssor Leuiuann ' informs us, p]). ii and If., that each leaf consists of 
twelve lines, of which each forms one stiiiiza just as in the ca.sc of the Calcutta folios. 
It would then perliaps be natural to infer that all these leaves once belonged to one 
single manuscript. vSnch a conclusion is however inadmissible. One of the folios 
edited below, fol. seems to be identical with fol. .^.54 of the Petersburg collection. 
.\ccording to Professor Leumann the latter contains stanzas 102-113 of one of the 
chapters of the work, and the former contains twelve stanzas numbered from 2, i.e. 
loito 3 , i.e. II.;, the tens and hundreds having been omitted. Moreover the Peters- 
burg fol. 33.5 contains in stanza io() the words kho pnrra myanan pak^a, in stanza iii 
the word krtaiil, and in stanza 112 the words Aflwma Ao««, which are also found, in 
the corresponding stinzas, in the Calcutta manuscript. There must therefore have 
l)een at least two manuscripts of the work, Imth about alike in size and arrangement. 

Professor Leuinann informs us that he has also seen fragments of about twelve 
(itlier manuscripts of the work in Dr. Hoernle’s collection and among the St. Peters- 
burg fragments. single leaf has also been found by Dr. A. v. Lecoq in quite a 
different part of Turkistan, near Karashahr. It is numbered 51 and contains only 
.5 lines to the page. It seems however to correspond to fol. 251 of the St. Petersburg 
manuscript. 

Professor I^eumann has dealt fully with the extent and form of the work con- 
tained ill these manuscripts. It liiust have contained about 5,300 stanzas distributed 
over about forty chapters. Profes.sor Leuiiiann intends to publish the portion of the 
manuscript desi'ribed by him When this edition appears, it will be passible to judge 
about the nature of the text, whether it is a large compendium or a collection of 
several minor texts. 

1 See Krnit Neumann, Zut Hordari\(hcn Spraihe und Utffniur, Vurbemerkimgen und ?jer Aufidtze uiit GloiMr. 
Suaasburg X912. Karl J. Triilmer. • 

See Zwai IJandscfiriftenhlutlef, cU\ Von Sten Konow. 
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It) 

Professor Leuniann has drawn up a table of the mauuseript leaves exaniiiied by 
him. The beginning of the work has not as yet been found. The existing leaves 
contain more or less extensive portions of twenty-five chapters I^mr of these are 
represented in tlie Calcutta materials. 

The first line of fol. 325 contains the last stanza of a cha])tei . It is numbered 
/,72. According to Professor I^uniann the twenty-fourth chapter of liis inanuscrij)t 
must have contained 372 .stanzas. It is therefore i)robahle that tlie first stanza of the 
Calcutta manuscript is the last one of that chapter, which in my edition will be 
marked as numl>er I. 

The remaining stanzas of fol. 325, and the stanzas contained in fols. ;2«), 33.1 and 
335, are numbered from i to ( i|i, from (4I2 to 53, and from c)o to | ii |3, ri*s])cctively, 
the tens and hundreds being commonly omitted, though I have added them within 
brackets. I have already mentioned that some words occurring in tlie.se verses are 
also found in stanzas carrying corresponding numbers in Professor Leiiiiiamrs materials. 
But here they belong to the twenty-third chapter. It therefore .seems as if the order 
of the chapters in this ca.se is not the .same in the two manuscripts This portion of 
my materials 1 have given the nuinher II. 

The third fragment is found on fol. 3(Mj, and has been numbered III. It contains 
the stanzas 9-20 of a chapter, which 1 cannot identify in Profe.s.sor bcMimamrs table. 

The fourth fragment, numl)ere(l IV in my edition, contains the first twelve stanzas 
of a chapter, which I cannot identify. It forms the contents of fol. 371. 

I am not in a position to give a complete translation of the Calcutta materials. 
I have however accepted the invitation of the Asiatic »Society to edit tliem, because 
1 think it is advisable to make them acces.siblc as early as possible. More collabora 
tors are urgently needed for the investigation of this new Aryan language. I know- 
very w^ell that I shall make many ini.stakes, which I might perhaps avoid if I would 
keep my edition back till 1 have got fuller materials. Hut I think that the individual 
scholar in such a case has a duty to give others an o])portunity of i-ollaboratiiig, and 
that he has no right to re.serve the study of .such ikwv and interesting materials to 
himself. 

My edition consists of a transliteration of the manuscript, with an interlinear 
translation of such words as I imdenstand. Then follows a list of words and forms 
with explanations and notes. For these I have made use of the materials contained 
in Professor Neumann’s excellent .study ahd also of the Central Asian versions of tlu‘ 
Vajracchedika and the Aparimitayuhsutra, which I am editing for Dr. Hoernle The 
index has been arranged in the order of the Latin alphabet. Only the sign a has been 
reckoned as 

TKXT. 

I. 

Fol. 325. 

cu aysu ttO hvatanau byuttaima ava.^^a balysa hamane 

ils I that saying understand^ certaMy u-Huddha Fshall-hecome, 
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ttyau punyau harbi^^ satva halysQStu hastamo bvande 372 

by4hose merits all beings Buddhahood the-best wiU realise. 

II. 

Saduhah ‘ 

Hail. 

uaniasiinio balysa kye ttiira rrasto hvatsii thu 
l-worship the-Buddhas whom so-far justly saidest thou 

bar-ju saihtserai ' 0 garni naSta i 

because corned ed-with-existence and transient (?) not-is. 

baiiiayare barbiSsa hara ni daru ^tare 

Transmigratuig-are all things not firmly stand 

ttu vare va bade uysuuranu padaiiigya |2j 

that upon indeed the-stales of-the-beings arc-based (?). 

kboye pyus<le erramu su vata kmyugga satva 
When-one hears how 7c'erc of-lhe-Krta-agc the-hei\gs 

erriimu vata kala kbo ttara staurii ba masta j 

haw Ihere-was a-time when so-far strong indeed greativ. 

nc-ne ju ba-niafiata kara klioyc bara daiya 
not noil' looks-like at-all when-one things sees 

kalayuggl harbiSSu tt[e]ra stauru ba masta 4 

hclonging-to-thc- Kali-age everything thus strong imlecd greatly. 

ttera tie vatii bada ko-va parriye kalpi* 

Thus not was lime that was-saved-one who-belongs-lo-thc-kalpa 

ysama-ssandai ' harbi§. 4 a ttera apba<^ vata ya 5 

belonging-to-the-carth everyone thus afflicted was and. 

nii iS^na drraumujsiya balysa puna ku^&ilamBla bamkbi^to* 

Not in-one Buddha's meritorious roots-of-goodness coufUed 

biS^ sarva satva yaninda ttara gyasta balysa punaunda 6 

every all beings make, so-far the-divine Buddhas (are-)fuU-of-^rit. 
pbaru buclaru balysa s^abatie bainye k^nu yinda najsa^to 

Much more the-Buddha faith in-one moment makes explained 

panyc k^ana bandara tainu kbo ttata para manava bi§^ 7 

in-each moment other than those highest mattavas all. 

kye ra ttii para mai^iava biS^ ttera 6§ariputra bainaro 
Who now those highest manavas all thus 0-^aHputra may-be 


i The begi lining or a new chapter is indicated by a circle attached to the left side of sa, 
> With superfluous sign of interpunction. * 

b The aign of at here has the shape of a St Andrew's cross 
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Sye k;>am ni tte rl gJina' bvcmate-jsa rrljatc balysa. [8] 
ifirone moment their those also qmlities through-understatvdin^ sur/)asscs(?) Buddha. 
pharu budaru balysa samahana budaru inasta viinflka 
Much more Buddha's meditations more great releases 

kliu ttatc para maiiava biS^ ou kari arahanda tii bvare q 

than those highest mariavas all what at-idl arhants not realise. 

ttaua Ilia pratabimbai vlri kyc iiia udiSa ssaddc-js;i yaiuk* 

Therefore my likeness in who me towards with-faith acts 
tte ri puiia niasta hamare biSsI kac^tane jiyarc. |io] 

those also merits great become all-his sins are-oppressed. 
balysOStii hastanio butte parrijate satva dukliyau-jsa 

Buddhahood the-best he-realises he-delivers the-beings from-miscry 
biS^ne .4Saratete-jsa traniu biS^-padya liiluiate klio balysa 1 1 |i 

in-all goodness thus in-all ways he-bccoms like the-Buddha. 


Kol. .{20. 

ggirai ssu bra§te' se cvl kirii sc ysojsi 
(iirai now asked, now what-his work? now pnrification(?) 

ka ysojsa iya ka cvi haiiiatii nc livlrii | 4]2 

when pnrificalion{?) should-he. When? when-witMiim at-the-same-time not the lord(?) 
tramu inaSaiiidu kyc pharu datu iiik^uta 
Thus like who much thc-law 


ka tta tceru iyii liamata cude ne yana tliu 

when so work might-be at-the-same-time tonsiir'’ (?) not makest thou. 

ttana §^rye bada liamata pacla vastata 
Tlterefore in-the-blessed lime at-the-same4ime forth started 

datu vatu rrunde ttiya lovapatlilya 
Ihe-law in kings then world-renowned. 

pharu sal! va$tA ku tic-na vata .^ta adatii 
Many a-year for when not arisen is unrightcousntss 

tuS^' bi§^ ku bayc i^ama’ rruiidi vastiite 
empty all when abodes (?) ol-Yama the-king were-standing. 

Nama rro rrc ustamu ttfi data-na drraitc' 

Nimi and ktng at-lasl that with-the-law proteded 
ysama-S^ndau hva§ta §a avis§agyate puru 
earth weU-estabtished, he anointed his-son. 
ttai parste data*na yana harbai^u rruStu 
Thus-to-him he-said: with-the-law do the-whole government 


l43j 


!-i|4 


I4l5 


UP 


1 With auperflugiM tigti of iiiterpuiiction. 
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clya paSSa data bajiitc harbiSSa k^Ira |'4j7 

if tlwiH^andoncst the-law, witl-hc-deslroycd Ihe-whok realm. 

$$[ai{ hlvi purii' ma vastc karfaj pak^' 

Even belongingdo tliy-son not slmld-lead-you{?) at-all the-side 

adata-na SSaiiidye raysa ^^iido vahlndii [4|8 

[If-'py-unright of-tlu-eartli the-rule(?) on-the-earlk l}u:y-diedl{?), 

d dukhii-te k^irii hamate cu va yanlnda 
if in-misery-tky realm is wken now they do 

iie-ne pathlsinda adatyau-jsa uysnora. |4j9 

not let-off from-tmright Ihe-beings, 

pharu rro jsaiiii satva ko rro data yaiiaro 
much and slayest the-beings though even right they-do 

ne-ne hamate data samit rro ba§do iiasa 50 

not there-is right, al-the-samc-tmc also guilt vilt-incnr-, 

ka lie 8^haiiiya hajba datya hv^iihndi 
when not mtuoiis wise righteous men 
adatya irata ssathyaii-jsa purriiida. 51 

unrighteous with-rogues are-filled (?) ; 

cltii ne buva hvandi jisahaiiaiiu viiSSesu 
if not beings men of-rirtue particularly, 

ysama-SSandiya' harbiS^ paiiaSSare ^sahane. I52] 

on-earth aU is-lost virtue. 

kadiinii baste ‘ u avi?lyvl hfidc ' 

.Sword-his he-bottnd and anointing-of-kim he-gave{?), 

niraa S5a rrc parrate hrahmalovi vavanna 53 

Nimi now the-king was-released in-the-Brahma-world entered. 

I’m!' IM- 

ttai tta bi.4^i ggatha y^niya kye mama osku 

Tlms-by-him they all beings are-blessed who my religion always 

jvyau dliarmyau-jsa paderinda ku iic-ma thatau nihu^a 90 

lives rightcous-with keep when not-of-me quickly. 

adati pak$ti pathamjindi datu pak^u hmare 

The-unrighteous side they-abandon{?) on-the-righteous side they are 

hataihkara s^Siha uvatama ^^amananu hamare [9]! 

benefactors itt-the-religion by-assistance {f) of-the-ascHics they are. 

ka biSSa paridndi dukhyau-jsa nirvana ttranda hamande 

When all are-released from-misery lo-nirv3ria gone are 


With superfluous sign of interpunction. 
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tteru vate harbiS^o pata ' hvano MahakalSavi nate fola 

s(hbeiHg in aU tile-master’s preaching MahakaSyapa got. 

patcu va balysa suvfru Rgurste Itaradbajti ttu kalu 

Afterwards now Buddha the-valiant addressed Bharadvaja at-lhat time 
Bakulu Inganu Vanavaysu Assaiiku (igaupaku sthiru 

Bakula Kigaijia Vaiiaiuisa Aioka (lopaka the-elder <);?) 

Kadru Kadu Kanakavatsu Kaiiakabaradbaju 
Bhadra Kala Kanakavatsa Kanakahharadviija 

Paiitho Kahulu Nagaseiiu Cudapantho sthini ()5| i e. ().| | 

PantiMka Rahula Nagasetui CtufapaiUhaka the-elder 
abi-ju-ggiirste Vajjiputtni haiiitsa bistyau ttiyii' 

He-addtessed Vajrlpiitra together-with the-foilowers(?) then, 

lima ttu ssa&inii ysinlyu dastu viri pa^sinia ()b[ie.()5| 

O-diseiples {?) that doctrine the-hlesscd-one thc-hand in 1-let. 

tto ttii biSsa j^jatha ysinita kye mama ssiisina ^isadda ' 

.ind-sa those all beings are-blessed who my in-doctrine believing 

ka ni tramu daksino Wiiliata ku jiarsliidi dukhyau-jsa |()]() 
when not thus fee when they-are-released from miserv. 

ci s?anda??ajo yaniya jiggiirau khiiysu bilsaiiigi 

Who might-make waking food to-lhe-order 

o paihjavassi maliharu niniaiiidrOno yaniya (q]^ 

and paiicavarsika invitation might-make, 

saiiikhiramu yande catassiilu aiiiggili^alu bilsaiiigi 

a-saitgharama makes a-foiir-roomed a-fire-room for-the-order, 

haiiitsa anaiiiduvyau vara iina varasare liaiidaro |()|8 

with joyful-people {}) there being they-obtain srpport. 

varata liisata ma jii f<a lyii ka ju yc ksitdii hamate 

he wonld-be when noK> one becomes 

nil vara daksinlndu byehitii tcamiina ysaiide bilsaiiiggi |q()] 
not there he-would-ohtain wherefrom knows ( ? ) the-order. 

cu manau aysu tta hvataima niir-vana kantha prhiya 

/Is now I so said, nirvaiia's city is-wide 

pande ha ttarburo byaiide ku buro mara ttiitc pata Indii |r()o| 

rooms (?) so-miich are found as much here those lords arc. 

anice Iiarbi^^ ^kongye anatmc harbi^&a skauiigye ' 

Transient all form unreal all forms 
dukhingye harbi.4^ ^kongye tsa^t^ narvani nii famuli (loji 

fuU-of-misery all forms in-nirvaija not 


1 With supetfluons sign of iiiterpunctioii. 
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I^ol. .135. 

vyaksiva-hadc hamare ssamananu ustaih kalu 

Ohstruction-aAates become for-the-iramams in-the-last time 

ne-nt* tta pani ^Aando ttlya arahanda hamu-vate byaure [in]2 

not thus tmv on~earth then arhats likewise are-found. 

uma ^ai ' paraii iiiulio-j.sa vaihna raa vara varo hamate 
0-disdples (?) even bv-me here is 

sAo tcaratmi ustamu vfrii varata hfsiyi l>alsaihgya fio.l] 

ultimate last in might-be-soimded in-the.-order. 

iistanna .sthlri Ilaradvaji panata harhiSSa ttlyii ‘ 

Hegiunina-witli the-elder Bliaradvaja rose every-hody then, 

kiidenu amanavu Idhiyu ku tte-te pyOstandi salava. [104! 

action unfair tliey-would-fear (?) when those-thy they-heard imrds. 

balysa bana jsaunita vastahi gyasta balysa madana 

OhUie-Buddha before gone (?) ipe-have-started , O-divinc Buddha merciful 

crrami! ttyc plri pilra syuta ce piite m’le u mata. 
as of-that teacher sons whose father dies and mother. 

ttrraniu inaha liaihjsata inara syuta gya.sta balysa paS^ete 

Thus nr (.^) come here 0-divine Buddha 

niuydu yami maha vai' balysa paSSa ni iiva^u biilSanu fio]6 

mercy make for- us (^) now 0-Buddha leave to-us('/) bliss (?) to-all. 

tteri paranirvania ku ji^iai thu raara-ta ti^tandl balysa 

Thus we-enter-into-nirvai}a vehen also thou here standing-art 0-Buddha 

ka iiiara liarsninii tniistu datidu pachl^ama ne baly.sa (io|7 
when here we- great punishment we-compleie not 0-Buddha. 

tta ni hvaniite balysa urayau-jsa ttate na ysanarc salava 

Thus to-them says the-Buddlui io-the-disciples, they not know the-words, 

biisii yid'indi sta cii teem kho rro muho-jsa syuta 
eivrvfhtng done you-have what-your u'ork so-thal also by-me 

hatnlru [108] 

maydH'come. 

vauiu pus?M) ttranda sta ysaiiithinau bi^Sa klai^a 

gone you-have belonging-to-rebirth all defilements 

jiitanda 

you-have-conquered , 

trainu haihbacla sta s?ahanyo-jsa kho purra myanau pak^a [io]q 

so filled vou-are with-virtue as the-moon in-the-hright fortnight. 


> The sign of nt here has the shape of a St. Andrew’s cross. 


< With superfloua sign of interpunction. 
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ce rii halcsi mama na chovatii ata samu kho harandi padii 
Who now some-one my similnrly os 

ni tviye hariiberate hata rra ni-ni ju ha histii cu bendii |ii()| 

«f)/ at-deoth 

pQryo mama krtanf masta at aysu saiiitscra diitaiinii 
liv-the-soHS of-me eirotitude great as 1 in-thc-world saw 

dukliakarye ^^a^atiii vaska ko dara vast! iiya |ii|i 

difficult of-the-doctrine on-account so-that firm stay(?) might-be. 

ora tandi hamua hona gyastii balysii hvatiindi 
In-every quarter with-one voice of-thc-divinc Buddha Ihey-spoke, 
kho ni pari hivye madana bi4§a-padya tta nuihu yanainii [ 112 ] 

so-that not 0-mcrciful-onc in-every-way so ier(?) we-makc. 

patca Anandi tta hvate balysa ttu sciitu iiiittrai virii 

afterwards Ananda thus sfioke to-the-Buddlui at-fhat time, his-friends among, 
sa-te Jathbutiva bihiysdc drrai ysara ggaiiipha kho vaysfia fii|3 

this Jamhtulvlpa extends three thousand miles as here. 

III. 

Pol. 3f)0. 

hami raysa uce ttuto i^iiando mastt*' 

J Hst-the-samc arrangement (?) of-water on-'he earth great 

hvata gamu ttlma vicatru chai ' yande 0 

said manyfold makes. 

tramu hamii data raysa-na indrya-hadc 

thus the-same law (?) by-arrangement stales of-the-senses , 

drai-padya gamu drraya yana hvahare |to] 

indhree-ways three vehicles are-said. 

hfivyo pharo pyiixjLre hivya gamu stilava 

much they-hear words 

biSAu nii anuvarttate balysiina bajassii 2 [i.c ti| 

ta-everything of-them conforms of-fhe-Buddhas the-word. 

clya uysnora ttu skyatu mara hayarinda 
when the-beings at-that time here dwell 

kamu skyatu rrundsi cakrravartti upata \j]2 

at-which time of-a-king of-an-emperar the-rising-is , 
padama hisinda kye jalanu ggai||lka 
are-sounded which 

< With superfluous sign of hitcrpunction. 

< The sign of at hern has the shape of 8t. Andrew’s ntiss. 
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tramu kaljiinda kho blnani vacattra 
thus tfwv-beat as a-hUe-playcr manifold 
livata hvatl gatnye uysnora punyau-jsa ' 
said thi’-hi’ings througlhmerit 

kho ni k?amate hayade tta bIflu pyuyilfre] 

so-lhat not wauls lotlwrll (?), Urns the-lute (?) tluy-hear. 
triimu halysanii anabh(^a[na] data 

Thus thi'-Buddhas’ wilhoui-attachitteut the-law 
biSSa kanna-i[ndrijya anuvarttate hy^ihfndal 
hhall the-organs-oj-aclions confornts of-man. 

nia ju ye ttu[t]o ^^ando kara bita [gyo]ya .. 

Lest (?) now sombody on-this earth at-all 

!ttii]na tta hvato suftro] hamata fsarva]fii balysfal 
therefore thus spoke in-the-sutra at-the-satne-time omniscient Buddha. 

avamata balysii vi?aya rnl^a a[gra]$ta 
Unmeasured-is the-Buddha sphere-of king (?) 

^^ai (vaj brrahman .. tta rti liota kho balysii 
ex'en of-tJie-Brahmas thus the-pmer as the-Buddha. 

ttavatrlSanu pata-na narmate brahmacera 
Of-the-thirty-three-gods created hrahmacarya 

ttavatrlSa pafnye] patana n%sta. 
the-thirty-three seated. 

pani ttiivatrl^a* [pata-na] brahmu vajsa^e 
each thirly-three-god Brahma beholds 

inainii patii-na aste muho-jsa hvanite 
my he-sits to-me he-speaks. 

SSakkra ttcrii lio[ta] SSakkranarmate gyoya 
tiakra’s thus power Sakra-created 

pani aysuri liendii vajrra-na ata 

each asura hy-the-thunderbolt 

IV. 

l^ol. 371. 

Saooham^ 

Hail. 

S^ddo hvate harbiSye S^ratete gyasta baly^a padoi^u 
Faith called of-all bliss the-divine Buddha the-firsi 

I With superfluous sign of interpuiiction. 

s The begining of a new rhaptci i» indicated by a circle atiachtfd to the left side of s. 
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[cu] tta ttfajte . . . . ' utara s^ddo vara hva^to vlistite i 

when they those exalted faith there the-well-estahlished he-estahlished. 

pamjsa hala f?adda padoysa no parahlna aiiiRKa 

(Ther e-are-) five balas, faith {-is) the-first, nitte helongi»g-to-mortililv nu'mhers, 
$$adda vara hva$ta padoysa' $;iaddendri indrl 

faith there the-wdl-estaMished the-first tlte-Sraddhemiriya organ-of-sense 

hva$ta 2 

{is-)well-estabHshed. 

5ifiadde-jsa ye trama te va . . kki^Inaii sfittro tta livinde 

By-faith somebody sitch dealing-with-the-kleias in-the-sutra thus it-is-said 

^^adda samu trani[u| klio mata hi^ye ^^iratctc siiiiirtseta] 3 

faith{-is) iihthe-same-way such as ttu'-mother of-aU bliss in-the-world. 

ttana tta hvatc sarvafii balysa sGtriHlasadharniakii virii 
Therefore so said omitiscieid Buddha the-Da&adharmtka-stdra in, 

kho ni pa[thu]ta tt!ina na vittii* ttranm SSitratatii ajs^addij 4 

as not . groK-s{f), thus the-hliss the-disheliiver. 

s^adii vara itramu haysare dak^iinya biSyau diSyau-jsa 
Faith there thus bring {?) kindness with-all quarters 

samu kho murakl S§|ajua |bajk tca|m|ana hiyara pharaka |5| 

in-the-same-way as in-one garden where many. 

Ka va ggamjsa ttaihdya aya’* $$ai‘ ne balu kye hyy* aji^WMldii' 

When n<ni> sin would-be even not who nuot disbelieving 

a??adye hy^ihnda tta |saitta|* balysa paraniirvate 
to-the-unbelieving man thus it-appears, Buddha having-entered-into-nin'aita 
nii^tja h 

Hot-is. 

ttana cu aysu balysu na daiinii ])haru ttii hiira cu 

Therefore when I the-Buddha not see, HMHy{-are) those things which 

haly[sda| Indi 
arc, 

a§?adda na hade na daiya klio rro priya u|tco| ne |veiidaj 7 

the-disbeliever not things not sees, as also the- pr etas water not 

a^^dda ju hvanda ne oysarii tta tsi ta stanye jlyjiniyii 
non-believing note nu'ii not so 

ttn pyQfde karma jyare khajatii lastaiiu ylndii X 

that he-hears, thc-acts are-overpowered he-does. 

mainkuya rro Inda haina' kho [ca] uhmia ciihgga supiya 
and are 

• Iiooks like kilva. t Witb wperflnoiui lign ol InlMpunctiaiL 

I TheglgiiofailMtcliiwtbeilMttealtStAndKw'iciaM. 
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kye nil hvatii-tia kfiirti [ba jjo ttanda ttu ju ye gaLcuJ ne 03r«le. [9] 

who thf-counlry that somebody not 

balysii ssiai a.4ta d pyiisdc' fvajrl oysde a^^adda 
Buddha also is if hc-hears .Ihcre-it a-disbelievet 

van karma cu-tii yide haysgu ku-jso astii ^Saru ha vaska 10 

action which did wherefrom is hail for-thc-sakc-of. 

araliaiiida balysji haniare kye ttO- sutrii vacate pyOsde 

A r hauls buddhus Ihey-bccome, he-who titat siitra reads hears 
pii^^vai kiidayslna jyara puhai avainata hamarc [l]i 

{?)-his deeds one-over powered merits-his unmeasured become. 

i-Iyii ttu pyfifKlo as^a[ddja |s^raj.a' vate sutru ne iiaste' 

If it hears a-disbetiever in Ihe-sutra not gets 

kye rii budaro balysu hiimare ttaro jsoma hastaru vaska [i]2 

which now more biiddhas are so-far(?) better for-the-sake-of. 

INDEX. 

abi, probably 7a]. aibi, tikr. abhi ; abi-ggur^tc, he a(ldresse<l, II. 95. The b was 
probably pronounced as a w. 

adatd, subst., unright, from the negative a and dat(\, Zd. drt/ti, right, law; the 
0)111111011 translation of Skr. adharma ; nom. sing. </</«/«, II. 45; iustr. sing. 
addtd-iia, II. instr. abl. plur. adatyau-jsa, II. 49. 
adati, adj., from the precefling, unrighteous; acc. sing. adaB, II. f)i ; 110111. plur. 
adatva, II. 51. 

agra^td, past part., probably meaning ‘immen.se’; perhajis connected with the 
ba.se of Zd. gerjfi, cf. lingli.sh ‘grasp’; nom. sing, agra^ld, III. 17. 
ainanavd, adj., borrowed from Skr. amawipa, not attracting, unfair, evil, acc. 
sing, amandvii, II. 104. 

aihggd, subst., borrowed from Skr. aitga, a limb, a member; noni. plur. ahigga, 
IV. 2. 

aikggdSdld, sul)st., probably borrowed from Skr. agniSiila, house in which a fire 
is kept; acc. sing. ahiggdSalu, II. 98. 
ana, pres. part, middle of ah, to sit, II. ()8. 

anabhoggd, subst., borrowed from Skr. anabhoga ; instr. sing, anabhoggii-na , with- 
out attaclmient (?), III. 15. 

.\iiandi, uoni. propr., Skr. Ananda; noni. (?) sing. Anandi, II. 113; it is possible 
that the form is gen., and that balysd is the .subject. 
aiiamdu, probably an adj. formed from Skr. tinanda and meaning ‘full of joy’, 
‘liajipy’; in.str. plur. dnaiHdnvyau , II. 98. 
anatmd, adj., borrowed from Skr. anatma, not self, unreal; nom. plur. fem. 
anatmc, II. xoi. 


■ Witli siKii intcrpiioctbMi. 


■ IVrhaps 55 >^Ai/. 
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anica, adj., borrowed from Skr. not eternal, transient ; noin. plur. fcMii. 

anicc, II. loi. 

tniuvarlt, borrowetl from Skr. aiiHvrt, to follow, to I'onfonn to; pres, .ird ])er.s. 
sing, (immirttdtc. III. ii, 15. 

apha 4 &, past part., probably meaning afflictetl’, II. 5; evidently winneotwl 
with aptuirana, affliction, I.eumann, p. 80'. 
arahanda, subst. Iwrrowed from Skr. arhat, an arhat, a saint ; nom. plur. 
aruhanda, II. q, 102 ; unilunkda, IV. ii. 

a^^addd, adj., borrowed from Skr. tiSraddha, unbelieving, without faith ; iu)ni. 
sing, a^stiddd, IV^ f>, 7, 12; ii^^uddi, IV. 4 (reading uncertain); gen. sing. 
rt55<«/y«’, IV. b; nom. plur. a^saddti, IV. 8. 

ASSdukd. nom. propr., Skr. A&oku\ acc. sing. ASSuiiku, II. (jj. 

(istaniia, probably the instr.-abl. of a noun corre.sponding to '/A. stuiiu, sliiiui with 
.prefixed «?, stand, place. The word is used in the ssime way as Skr. pruhlnli, 
beginning with ; iishiinui stlilri Haradvdji pamtd luirhiiSd Htyd, then everyone 
rose, beginning with the sthavira Bharadvaja, II. 104. 
iiStd, present :5rd pers. sing, of the base <f//, Skr. as, to 1 h.\ I\’. 10; ild, II. 15 ; 
iidStd, is not, II. i ; IV’. 6; 2nd pers. plur. .s/a, II. 108, loq; ^rd pers. plur. 
Judd, II. too; IV’. 0; ittdi, IV. 7; opt. jrd i)ers. sing. Jvd, II. .|2, 4,5. ()(); 
«yrt, II. Ill; IV’. 6; this aya is perhaps derived from Zd. uvdl. 
dstc, present .jrd pers. .sing, from the base ah, Skr. a.s, to sit. III. 19; j)res. part. 
aijia, sitting, living, Ireing, II. 98. 

did, unidentified part.; the form might be the perf. part, of d~i, to come to, to 
approach, to attack; nom. sing, aid. III. 20; nom. plur. ala, II. 110. 
avamtld, piust part, of pama, to measure, with prefixerl a, unmeasurcsl, unmeasur- 
able; nom. sing, avatnald. III. 17; nom. plur. avamala, IV’. 11. 
ai'aSSd, jrrobably borrowed from Skr. avaSyam, certainly I. 372. 
ai'»5»v«, subst., borrowed from Skr. anointing, consecrating • aiv. sing, 

with the enclitic pronoun J aid^iyvi, II. 53. 

borrowed from Skr. to anoint, wii-secrate; past 3rd pers. .sing. 

II. 4O. 

aya, opt. 3rd pers. sing., {rerhaps of a-/, t«» come, used as an opt. of the verb 
subst., II. Ill ; IV. 6. 

aysu, pron., Zd. azem, I, I. 372; II. lOo, iii ; IV. 7. , 

aysuri, subst., borrowed from Skr. amra, an asura, a titan ; nom. sing, aysurt, 
III. 20. 

htt'ftt, subst., time; nom. sing. ha 4 d, II. 5; gen. .sing. bd 4 d, II. 44. 

Badrd, nom. propr., Skr. Bhadra; acc. sing. Badm, II. 94 - 
bajd^^d, subst., speech, word; nom. sing hajd^ 0 . III. 11. 
bajdte, apparently borrowed from Skr. vadhyale, will be destroyed, II. 47. 
bajo, doubtful reading, IV. 9; we should perhaps read bajoltandd. 

Bakuld, nom. propr., Skr. BaktUa ; acc. .sing. Bakulu, II. 9 . 1 - 

baia, subst., borrowed from Skr. baia, strengtli, force ; nom. plur. knia, IV’. 2. 
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hulysd, subst., with or witliuut ff/asla used as a translation of Skr. hhagavat ; cf. 
Zd. hurez, great; nom. sing. /«//vs«; I. 372 ; II. 7, 8, ii, 93, 108; III. 16, 
17 ; IV. 1, 4, 6, 10 ; acc. .sing, halysit ; IV. 7 ; gen. sing, balysd, II. 6, 9, 105, 
112, 113 ; voc. sing, hdysa, II. 105, 106, 107 ; nom. plur. halysa, II. 6 ; IV. 
n, 12; acc. plur. halysa, II. i ; gen. plur. balysdna, III. ii, 15. 
halysuSta, subst., derived from the foregoing, buddhahood ; acc. sing, balysuitu, 

I. 372 ; II. n. 

Imna, apparently loc. of noun, used as a postpo.sitiuu meaning ‘ before,’ ‘ in the 
face of ’ ; cf. U'uniami, p. 48 *" ; halysa baHa before the Huddha, II. 105. 
liaradraji, nom. propr., Skr. Bharadvaja ; acc. sing. Baradbaju, II. 93 ; gen. sing. 
Baradvaji, II. 104 ; the alternate use of h and i' in this word tends to show 
that h was commonly pronounced as a w. 

/wrrtmff, unidentified word, II. no; looks like a participle; cf. Iranda, gone; 
iiaranda, gone out. 

klSa, reading uncertain, perhajw loc. of a word corresponding to I’ers. bdy, IV. 

5 ; ef. ha^, which is used to translate Skr. vane in the Vajracchedika. 
haidii, .subst., sin ; acc. sing. baSdo, II. 50. 

haide, past 3rd pers. sing of base corresponding to Zd. hand, to bind ; kadarui 
hask, he bound his sword, II. 53. 
firffM, unidentified word, IV. 6. 

hays, ix‘rha])s identical with Zd. vaz, to bring ; i)rea*nt 3rd pers. plur. haysarc 

' IV. 5. 

kuda, unidentified word, II. lio ; III. 20. 
bdyc, subst, nom. plur. perhaps ‘almdes’, II. 45. 

/H 7 iiv«,perhapsopt. 3rd pers. plur. of verb eorresi)onding to Zd. hi, to fear, II. 

104 ; might also be a pa.st. part. ; cf. Hhiysde. 
htliiysdc, present 3rd pers. sing, of verb which perhaps means ‘ to extend’, II. 113. 
bilsatHsi, subst., the collection of monks, the order ; nom. sing, hilsaihggi, II. 99, 
gen. sing, hilsadgi, II. 97, 98 ; loc. sing. (?) bdlsathgya, II. 103. 
bina, probably adapted from Skr. vhtd, a lute; acc. sing. biSu, III. 14. 
himliU, loanword, Skr. vii,ia-jna, understanding the lute, a lute player. III. 13. 
adj.. Old Pers. every, all; acc. sing. biiSu, II. 108; III. ii ; 

instr. sing. fern. hiSidne, II. ii ; gen. sing. fern. biSyi', IV. 3 ; nohi. plur. biiSd, 
•11.7,8,9,45, 92, 96; hiSSi, II. 90; with suffixed enclitic pronoun UiS, 

II, 10 ; acc. plur. biSSd, II. 6, 109, 112 ; III. 15 ; IdiSd-padya, ever3rwhere, 

II. II ; instr .-abl. plur. hi^yait, IV. 5 ; gen. plur. hiSSamt,!!. 106. 
hiild, subst., death, the end, II. Ilo. 

hi^lyaii, instr .-ubl. plur of unidentified word, probably meaning ‘following,’ 
‘disciple,’ II. 95; cf. Zd. i^s. 
hita, unidentified word, III. 16. 

brahma, subst. borrowed from Skr. brahman, tlie god Brahma, acc. sing, brakm, 

III. 19 ; gen. plur. brrakmdn., III. 16. • 
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hnihftuicerd , subst. borrowed from Skr. brahmucarya, tlie life of a religious 
student, III. i8. 

brahmalovi, subst. borrowed from Skr. hriihmtilokti, the world or heaven t>f 
Brahma, II. 5J. 

past jrd. pers. sing, of pii/s, Zd. /ras, to a.sk, II. 42. 
hud, 7 A. bmi, Skr, budh, to perceive, realise ; present ,}rd jwrs. sing, huttr, II. ii ; 
3rd pers. plur. fwtin', II. 9 ; conj. 3rd iwrs. phir. Irrmuic, I. 372 ; the eonjuiU'- 
tive is apparently used as a future. 
bu^aru, comparat. from httro, more, farther, II. 7, 9 ; butjnro, I^^ 12. 
buro, adj. or a«lverb, cf. Zd. wwm, broad, wide, fldrburo, so much, so far, II. 100; 

ku buro, as much, as far, II kk). 
huva, subst., a being; nom. plur. bimi II. 52. 

bvSmata, .subst., derived from Imd, miderstanding, knowledge ; instr.-abl. sing. 
hvmatc-jsa, II. 8. 

hyau, to be found ; present 3rdi)ers. plur. hvmrc, II. 102 ; past part. nom. plur. 
fem. byaudc, II. xoo, 

byeli, to obtain ; opt. 3rd. pers. sing, hwhita, II. 99. 

hyuttdimd, present ist pers. sing of verb, probably c<»rres|)oinling to Zd. uipi-til, 
to understand, I. 372. 

C(i, doubtful reading of unidentided word, IV. <). 

frfWrimir///, sub.st., luirrowed from Skr. eakravurtin , eniiK*ror; gen. sing. o/Mn/- 
vartti, III. 12. 

riiUlSSdla, adj., borrowed from Skr. caluJ^iiita, having four rooms; ace. ctitimulii, 

II. 98. 

fc, rel. pronoun, originally an old interrogative, cf. kvc -, nom. sing, cc, II. iro; 

ci, II. 97 ; gen. sing, ce, II. 105. 
chtii, unidentified word, III. 9. 

clm’dtd, unidentified word, II. no; perhaps to be separt-H-d into two words c/to 
and vdtd, become. 
ci, rel. pronoun, II. 97 ; see cc. 

ci, conj., if, when, II. 49; IV. lo; ci-la, the same, II. 52; cl-vd, the .same, II, 47; 

III. 12; IV. 12. 

ciiHgga, unidentified word, IV. 9. 

cnama, adj., what like, of what kind; the neuter errumu is usctl as an adv., 
how, II. 3; as, II. 105, 

at, rel. pronoun, cf. ce\ acc. sing, cu, II. 9; cuta, IV. lo; nom. plur. cn, IV. 7; 
it is used as a conjunction, when, II. 49 ; IV. i ; as, I. 372 ; II. too, 1 10 {?), 
in; 

cu, probably from cn it in cii teem, what is to be done by you, II. 108; 
evi, from CH I; m kira, what is his work, II. 42; ct't hamuld nc hvlrd, per- 
haps, when the master (is) not at the same time as he, II. 42. 
cui^, subst., of uncertain meaning; to judge from the form it might l)e the Skr. 
cu4S, tonsure; acc. plur. cuilc, II. 43. 
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Cudapantba , iioin. propr., vSkr. Cudupanlhaha \ acc. sing. Cudapantho , II. 04* 
iltiksiiui, sul)st., borrowed from Skr. iUik^ii^a, sacrificial gift, fee, reward; acc. 
sing, diiksiiw, IT. 96. 

diik^iiiimiu , unidentified word, derived from the foregoing, II. 99 ; the form is 
acc. sing. 

subst., borrowed from »Skr. dak^iiiya, kindness (?); noni. plur. dak- 
sthiva, I\’. 5. 

dandd, subst., )M)rr()wed from Skr. daitda, punishment, violence; acc. sing. 
dundu, II. 107. 

(/(■/>(?, a<lj., perhaps connected with Skr. dhtra, firm, steady; nom. sing. fern. 
ko dura vasll, .so that there might be a steady (?) repose {?), TI. ill; 
sing, neuter dani, used Jis an adv., himayarc liarhiSid lidra iti dam all 

things transmigrate (?) and do not stand firmly (?), II. 2. The explanation 
of both these pas.sages is uncertain. 

daiadkarmakd, adj., borrowed from Skr. daSadhannaka , dealing with the ten 
ditarmas-, gen. sing, .«7/ra daSadhamakd i^rd, in the Da§adharma sutra, 
IV. 4, The p,as.sage referred to is perhaps the* same as is quoted in the 
f^iksasamuccaya, p. 5, 11. 7 11., a&rMdlwsya mamt^yasya Suklo dharmo mi 
rohali, vljaniim agiiidagdhtimm uftkiiro harito yalhCi. 
dasld, subst.. Old I’ers. dasla, hand ; acc. sing, dasln viri paSSitnd, 1 give it into 
(your) hand, I hand it over, II. 95. 

e/rt/fl, suhst., Zd. diita, right, law, used to translate Skr. dharma ; nom. sing. data. 
11.50; III. 10,15; acc. sing, data, II. 43, 47, 50; data vatu, in right, 
righteously, II. 44; datii pak^u hdmare, they are on the side of right, II. 91 ; 
instr. sing, datd-na, II. 4b, 47. 

dtiR, adj. from foregoing, righteous; nom. plur. ddtya, II. 51. 
da, to see, Zd. dl, pres, ist pers. sing, daimd, IV. 7; 3rd pers. sing, daiyd, 
II. 4; IV. 7; i)ast i.st pers. sing ddtaimd, II. iii. 
dhanm, adj., Ixerrowed from Skr. dharmika\ instr. abl. plur. dharmyau-jsa , II. eyi. 

The form can also be derived from dharma. 
drra, probably the same ca.se as Zd. era, to protect; present 3rd pers. sing. 
drraite, II, 4b. 

drrai, numeral, Zd. erayd, three; drraya ydmi, the three vehicle.s’. III. 10 ; drai 
padya, in three ways. III. 10 ; drrai ysard, three thousand, II. 113. 
drraumujsiya , unidentified word, probably the loc. sing, of a noun denoting some 
txjriod of time, II. b. 

subst., borrowed from Skr. duhkha, pain, misery; loc. sing, dukhd, II. 
40; iustr.-abl. plur. II. 11,92, 96; in II. ill we read dukha- 

karye, which is i)erhaps gen. of dukhakara, causing pain, or, perhaps, to be 
effected with difficulty, diffiailt. 

diikhliigya, adj., from foregoing, full of misery; nom. plur. fern. dukMhgyc. 
uncertain and unidentified word, IV. 9. 
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flitimi, perhaps borrowed from Skr. tnmsienl, II. i. 

imidentified word, iippareiilly a sing, neuter, III. q, io, ii ; a gen. ^iiig. 
of the same word is ])robal)Iy gtoww, III. i |. 
gf’ioUjsd, siibst., fault, sin, IW (); the form is iiom. .sing, fern 
ggiiMplhiy subst., a measure of distance, a mile; ace. jdur , II ii ; 

ggiithd^ subsl., Zd. gdcnt^ a being; iiom. plur. ggiftihi, II. ()o, » (>. 

Ctgiiupiikii , noin. propr., J^kr. (]opdk\t\ ace. sing, dginif^tika , II. o.',. 
gg(hi(ik(h participle of nnidentilicd verb, nom. plur. i:i:inutkif. 111. i.;. 

(iglrdi, unidentified iiom. im)])!*., II. 42. 

subst., Zd. giuma, characteristic mark, nature, quality; noin. plur. e/ 7 //.', 
II. »S; ill the Vajiacchedikii the word is use*l to translate Skr. litk^iUhi. 

adj., Zd. ynzdht, worthy of worship, divine; tiViisfif hd/vsii^ used to trans- 
late Skr. hhiigitrul, an einlliet of the Huddha ; nom. sing, gvtis/i) Ihilysii^ 
IV. I; gen. sing. gyasUi Ihdya, II. iij; voe. sing. i^wisLi hiily^d, 11. lo^, io(>; 
nom. plur. gytisfit hulysii^ II. (>. 
gyoyn, unidentified word. III. ib, 20. 
hit, unidentified word, perhajis a particle, II. | ; I\'. ro. 

//</, adv.', Zd (/, denoting the direetion towards. II. iio; used in connexion with 
verbs; lut hwuidc, is found, II. loc); //</ mnldfii, looks like, resemliles, II. \. 
h((di\ nom. acc. plur. fern of unidentified noun |)i‘rhaps meaning ‘state.’ 

‘matter,’ ‘affair,’ II. 2, 102; III lo; IV. 7. 
luufuty unidentified word. ai)])areutly nom. jilur i)f a lunndt, IW *). 

adj., wise, prudent; nom. plur. Iitijha^ II. 51. 
hided ^ pron., someone, anyone. II. no. 

hitmd, adj., Zd. //(////a, the same ; nom. sing. //f////c'f. III. to; with empliatic (.=*) / 
htnnl. III. c); in.str. sing hmuud^ II. 112 ; gen. .sing. //(////\'r’ Asr///// (jierhaps 
wrong for k^and), in the .same moment, in one mmnent, II. 7; lunnit vdtc, 
in the .same (way), likewi.se. II. 102 

hanuttd, cf. Zd. lunnaud, likewise, at the s;inie time, II. 42, | ;, 4 | ; HI. ib. 
htukhur, Zd. Iinm-fiiir, to fill; past part. nom. plur hitf)dnidii, II. roc) 
lunhhcrdU\ apparently present pass. ^}rd pers. .sing., perhaps from foregoing, II. r [o. 
//r/widv/V/r, apparently po'seiit ,;rd pers. plur., perliaps of verb coiresjiouding to 
Zd. //^/;;/-/ and used to translate Skr to undergo tiaiismigrat am, II. 2. 

hdthjsdid, pa.st jiart., perhajis from vOrb corres] Maiding to Zd. httm ginn, to «'ome 
together, to gather; nom. plur. hiuhjsdfa, II. lOb. 
huMkhi^id^ past part, of verl) corresponding to. Zd. hinn-xsa, toeouni, to enumer- 
ate ; acc. hamkhisjo^ II. b. 
hjmtsii^ adv., together with, II. 95, 

////;/rff?m, pron., Zd. another, II. 7; the form is perliaps nom. plur., in 

which case we however elsewhere find htuidord, cf. I.eumanii p. 4!)''. 
handara^ subst., favour, .support; acc. sing, hinidiwo, II. 9S. 
hiirbi^&d, adj , PehlevI hamsp, all and every; noin. sing. h(nhi«d, II. 5, 47, 104; 
iioin. sing. neut. harhii^u, II. t; acc. sing, harhd&^ii, II. 47; acc. sing. fern. 
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hmhi&io, H. ()Z ; sing, feiii. lunhiSye, IV. i ; nora. plur. harhiiM, I. 372 ; 
II. 2, loi ; mmi. plur. fem. /wrAiWs, II. 52 ; the form A«/r6».«rt is used with 
fcminitie nouns in II. roi. 

hurs, unidentified verb ; ])resent rst pers. plur. htmuma, II. 107. 
huslitma, .superl.of adj., ef. Zd. luisUima, best; acc. sing. fem. hastamo, II. ii. 
hiislaru, compar. of foregoing, I\’. 12. 
hata, unidentified, II. no. 

hiiyur, to reiiose, to dwell, used to translate abhirum in the Aparimitayuteatra ; 

pres. 3rd pers. plur. Iiayilnmld , HI. 12 ; inf. (?) haydde, III. 14. 

/wy.sgH, unidentified w<ird, IV. 10 ; Neumann p. 140'" has luiysge, the nose, but 
this word is hardly intended. 

hiUysdd, past part, of unidentified verb, iwrliaps from verb corresponding to Zd. 

barz, i)ers. hiitan ; nom. plur. hiUysda, IV. 7. 

//dwfei, base of verb used as a verbsubst., to be, to become; present 3rd pers. 
•sing. Iidmdle, II. ii, 49, 50; 3rd pers. plur. Itdmirc, II. 10, 91, 102; IV. ii, 
12; imper. i.st pers. .sing. /jrf»ww, I. 372 ; conj. 3rd pers. sing, hamate, II. 
99 . 103; 3rd pers. plur. luhmimk, II. ()2 ; hdmaro, II. 8; opt. 3rd pers. plur. 
htimint, II. 108. 

htini, subst., an object, thing ; nom. sing, with .suffixed relative ju, hdr-jn, because 

II. I ; nom. plur. lulra, II. 2 ; IV. 7 ; acc. plur. luira, II. 4. 

probably borrowed from Skr. Iiilakara, doing what is useful, a bene- 
factor; nom. plur. hdUnhkura, II. 91. 

havya, hivya, unidentified word; acc. sing. fem. luivyo, III. ii ; acc. plur. hivya, 

III. II ; perhaps connected with hivi. 

his, this base occurs in the AparimitayuteQtra in the passage giij/ttHna hist, which 
trairslates Skr. hurnapute puii^yati ; the meaning of the verb therefore seems 
to be ‘ to Ik> heard, to be sounded ’ ; pres. 3rd pers. plur. kishidd, III. 13; 
opt. 3rd. pers. sing, hisiyi, 11. 103. 

Insiiiii, unidentified, jrerhaps connected with the foregoing, II. 99. 

AM, adj., connected with, belonging to; cf. Leumann p. 88“ ; nom. sing. Am 
punl, belonging to thy son, II. 48 ; obi. .sing. (?) hivye, II. 112. 

Iliya ni, unidentified word, IV. 5. 

Ao, subst. voice; instr. sing, hamna hona, with the same, with one, voice, II. 
112. 

hota, subst., might. |)ower. III. 17, 20. 

hiilc, unidentified verb in the 3rd pers. sing., perhaps meaning ‘accompli.shed,’ 

‘ performed,’ ari%iyvi Imic, he performed his anointment, II. 53. 
hvin, Zd. xvau, to say, tosi^ak; present 3rd pers. sing. ArSAdlf, II. 108; hvdixite, 
III. 19; past 1st i)ers. sing, hvatairnd. II. 100; 2nd pers. sing, hvalai, II. i; 
hvah (?), III. 14; 3rd pers. sing, hvatc. III. 16; IV. i, 4; 3rd pers. plur. 
hvaliiiuli, II. 112; present passive 3rd pers. sing, hvinde, IV. 3; 3rd pers. 
plur. hvaiiiire, III. 10 ; past part. nom. sing, hvatd. III. 9; nom. plur. hvata, 
III. 14. 
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hvatM, subst., derived from hvun, preaching; acc. sing, hvano, II. ()2. 
hvd^tii, perhaps identical with 7 A. well eslabli.shctl; perhaps oirrcspond- 

ing to Skr. knStilii ; nom. sing, liviistti, 11 . 4(1 {of King Niini) ; 
indri /miifei, the faith-ijidriya is the excellent indriya, IV. >to puru/ihid 
(iihgga ^^iidda vara /iiidoysd, there are Jiine mcjiibers pertaining to 

morality, and the excellent faith is the first, 1\’. 2. 
hre, subst., a man; nom. sing, hiv, IV. 6; gen. sing hvathiidd, 111. 15; IV. 6; 

nom. plur. hvinidd, IV. iS; hiunidi, II. 52; hv^nhudi, II. 51. 
hvlrd, unidentified word, II 42 ; it might be Zd. hvira, a hero, ased as a de.signa- 
tion of the Buddha. 

i, enclitic pronoun of jrd jicrs. sing., used to denote the obli(|ue ca.si’s; 
sc m kird se vsojsi ka vsojsd iyd kti evi /uniiiilti iic /ivlnl, imw what is his 
work? Well, purification if there should be purification. When .> When 
the hero (the Buddha) does luit e.xist contemporaneously with him ; II. 42. 
The whole passage is extremely doubtful, and the above translation is only 
tentative; tldi pttnic, thus he sjiid to him, II. .{7; kndtinil hiis/c u tivi^hrl 
hude, he bound his sword and performed his ointment, II. 5.;; pussjciii, 
IV. I'l. 

bnW, present .{rd pers. plur. of verb subst., II. roo; IV’. 9; *«(//, I\’. 7; see 
aSld. 

indrl, subst., borrowed from Skr. iiidnvn, an organ of sense ; nom. sing, indn, 
IV. 2. 

indrya-hiufc , states, objects of the senses III. 10. 

Iftgmjd, nora. propr., of uncertain origin; acc. sing. Ifiginiii, II. 9.;. 
irutd, unidentified word, II. 51 ; perhaps two words 7 and rutd. 
tyd, opt. jrd pers. sing, of verb sulist., II. 42, 43. 99; see uStd. 

/tfggi/ri//, subst., borrowed from .Skr. jdganikii, waking; acc. sing, jiiggiuiiii, II. 
97 - 

/({/( 7 , unidentified word, probably borroweil from Skr. /«/a; gen. plur. julanit, 
III. 1.5. 

JtnHfmfivd, subst., Iiorrowed from .Skr. Jtimhudvipti, name of a continent, II. ii.;. 
jd, to a)nquer ; past 2nd pers. plur. jdhiiidd, II. 109. 
jiydniyd, uncertain and unidentified word, IV. 8. 

/$«, particle of uncertain origin, often added to the instr.-ablalive ; ddiilvnn-jsa, 
n.49; in'cmdtc-jsii, II. 8; d/itirmyim-jsii , II. 90; diSyaii-jsti, IV. 5; dukhymi- 
/.v<f, II. 11,92, 9b; nin/io-jsii,ll. 103; III. 19; ptinvdif-jsd, III. 14; ^^dde- 
js(i,ll. JO •, ^^(4htiitvo-jsd, II. 109; SSdrdltic-jsir, II. ii; ^^dtkvdu-jsd, 11 . 51; 
umyan-jsd, II. 108; of two consecutive words in the same case, only the 
last one takes the addition jsd ; cf. jso. 
jsdn, Zd. jan, to slay, opirress; pres. 2nd |)crs. sing, ysami, II. 50. 
jsaunita, unidentified word, probably the plural of u i)a.st part., II. 105. 
jso, apparently a particle forming an ablative ca.se from ku, where, when ; ku- 
jso, wherefrom, IV. 10; probably from jso with emphatie«. 
jsomd, unidentified word, I\^ 12; perhaps from jsd and iima. 
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jit, iiidefinilf particle, cf. Skr. lul, II. 95, 99, no; III. 16; IV. 8, 9; in 
Inirjii, II. I, jii is probaldy the relative cu. 
jvyiiti, iiistr.-al)l. jdur. of wonl, ]m)l)al)ly corresponditig to Zd. jvu, jivu, Skr. 
jivii, life, II. 90 ; or else jvviiii is an a<lj., living', and the following dhumyau, 
the qualified noun. 

jya, Zd. /vii, to he overpowered, to disappear; pres. 3rd pers. plur. jiySre, II. 
10; /vior, IV. 8; /vara , IV. ii. 

kn, adv. and eoiijuiietion, when, if, II. .JJ, l.;, qi, tjh, 99, 107; IV. h. 

A'ai/a, iioni. propr., ,Skr. Kulii; aee. Kiii/ii, II. 94. 

ktiiftini, suhst., a swoid ; aee. sing, with Mittixerl pronoun / ktidmu, II. 53; I am 
indehled to my friend Baron Stael Holstein for the translation of thi.s word, 
.suhst.. borrowed from Skr. A-a/a, time; nom. sing, kcdii, II. 3; ace. .sing. 
A-a/a, II. 93, loj. 

A’a/ayaggi, adj. derived from kiiliiviiii^ii , Skr. knliviijia, lielonging to the kali age; 
nom. sing, kuhiviiyiji , II. |. 

A'a/y, to In-at, to souml ; present .;rd pers. plur. (?) kiitjihidii, III. 13. 

A‘a//)/, adj., derived from Skr. kitlftn, helonging to the age, II, 5. 

Kiiiiiikiiliitriuh'iijd, nom. pnqir., Skr. Ktiiiakaldumidvitja-, ace. .sing. Knntikiikiriid- 

i'UjU, II. 91 . 

/vai(aAai'a/.v(, nom. propr., Skr. Kmiiikimihii ; aee. sing. Kiiiiukin'iilsu, II. 94. 
kiiiilliii, suhst., a town ; nom. sing, kuntliii, II. 100. 

A'ara, an empliatie particle, eomnion in negative sentences, ef. Skr. kiln, II. 4, 
41S ; III. l(‘); kiin, II. () 

kiiniiii, .sulrst., horrowed from ,Ski. kiinmiii, act ; I\’, <S, 10. 
kdniui-imlriyii, sulist., horrowed from Skr. knrmciidriyn, an organ of action; 
air. plur. kiirmii-indiiyn , III. 13. 

kddiitiinn, suhst,, derived from kadii, done, an act, a deed, especially an evil 
deed, a sin; aee. sing. (.■*) kddcmi, II. lo.j; nom. plur. kdijdlihu', II. lo; 
kiidiivtinii, IV. ii. 

kli'iymi, sulist., fowl ; aee. sing. A 7 ;av.s«, II. 77. 
klidjiildliisltinii, unidentilied word, IV. 8. 

AVia, amjunetion, formed from the interrogative-relative; when, II. 3, 4; like, 
as, II, II, lof), no, 113; III, 13, 17 ; IV. 3, 4, 5, 7, 9; so that, II. 108, 
II.!; III. 14; than, II. 7,9. 

A’/ra, snhst., Skr. kiirva ; nom. sing kJrti. II. |2. 

kliiiki, suhst., horrowed from Skr. klciii, impurity, defilement ; aw. plur. klniin, 
II. 109. 

A/(ii<i«((i, adj. formed from foregoing, dealing with the kkStis; acc. sing. klaiSi- 
11(111 suliro, in the klesa sutra, IV. 3. 

An, eoiij unction, formed from the intene.gative-relative ; so that, II. 5 {kovn), 
III ; though, 11.30 {ko rrn). 

kjhnil, suhst., derived from At/ioiii, the Skr. kflajmi, and corresponding to Skr. 
AT/ny/ln/a, gratefulness, gratitude, II. ill. 
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kvviyiiggci, suhst., borrowed from Skr. kridyu^u^ the j^olden a^e; ^eii. siiij». krvh 
v/wif, II. J. 

ksii'/ii, unideiitilied participle. II. «)<). 

ksiim, Skr. kiam, to want, to wish ; pres, jrd pers. sing, k^itmtiir, III. i }. 
ksaijii^ siibst., borrowed from Skr. kSiUiii^ a moment; acc. sin^. ksitnn, II. 7; 
^eii. sinjj. ksiiiui, II, 7, S. 

k^Jtii, subst. ef. Zd. Wawa, vSkr. kshini, eoimlry, real in ; iKiin. sinj;. A\</;'a, II. 
47, 4(j; ace. sinj^. IV. «)• 

A*//, conjunction formed from the inteirof»alive" relative, when, II 45, go, g(), 
ro-}, 107; kii-huro, as much as II. km); kn'jso, whence, wherefiom (.^) IV, lo. 
kii&^idjmul^iy subst. borrowed from Skr. kit^altnnrdit, root of goodness, noin. plur. 
ku^^idiimfdtt^ II. b. 

k\L\ relative pronoun, cf. tr ; noni. sinj^. A-w, II. 10, 4’ ; IV. (>, 1 1 ; noni. acc. pluF. 

A’W, II. 1 , 8, go, gb ; III. 15 ; IV. b, g, 12. 
liisfiinn, unidentified word in the acc. siiijj., see A 7 /rgr/A/A/.sA/>///, I\* S. 
lovii fiutlnyn, rciiovviud, famous in the world, II H- 
nuiy jirohibitive jiarticle, II. 4S, <)<>, lo^; III. ib. 

ntidhiy pcthaj)s tlic 1st pers. pUir. of the personal proiU)Uii, II. iot>; cf tttuliu 
Midinkid^aviy 110111. propr., Skr. Midiaka^yafat \ noni. sin^. Miihakid<,iivi ^ II. tfj. 
midUiArtiy unidentified word, perhajis connected with vSkr. nudu and nieanin^j 
‘ eiilertainnient with >»arlands acc. sing midilianty II. <17. 
mamdy gen. of the pnmoun of the ist person, my, II. go, gb, iio, 111 ; III. H). 
mtuUkuytiy unidentified word, l\\ (p 

:/M//,New Persian manhluHy to look like, to be similar; pres, pel pers. sing. 
nuiiiiitiiy II, t; present part, neuter sing., Pers tfutnind \ (ntmii 

nvnuuhdiiy such like, just as, II. 4^. 

nuniuUy unidentified word, used after the relative (//; jierhaps lonneeted with 
Zd. minuiy way, manner; cii muiaUy in which way, is, II. loo. 
miuunHiy sulist., borrowed from Skr. miuaviiy a youth, a young brahman ; iioin. 
plur. nuiiiiiVit II. 7, 8 , (). 

niiinty adv., here, II. 100, rob, 107 ; ward, III. 12. 

miility subst., Zd. niida, a mother, II. 105 ; IV. A* 

wd, oblique form of the pronoun of the ist pers. sing., II. lo, go. 

present part, of verb, cf. Skt. mulhvaSy merciful; voc. sing, 

II. 105. 

mihtd, adj., Zd. masdUy great; 110m. sing, miisiti, II. j, 4, 11 1 ; acc. sing. miisiHy 
• II. 107; geii. sing. fern. m(hU\ III. g; 110m. jilur. miisiuy II. 10. 
w'/, Zd. nuiVy to die; pres, jrd ])ers. sing. mldCy II. 105. 

niUtrUy subst., borrowed from Skr. mitrUy a friend ; acc. jilur. with siiflixed encli- 
tic pronoun f, mittrai 7'Jrd, amongst his friends, II. i ij. 
muhoy oblique ba.se of the pronoun of the 1st jiers. ; iiistr.-abl. mitlw’isUy II. !«;.}, 
108 ; III. ig ; tile form muhii, II. I12 is perhaps the nom. plur. 
niidSddy subst., compassion, pity; cf. Zd. m?r,Kddia\ acc. sing, mid^dity II. lob. 
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muniki, unidentified w(»rd, IV. 5. 

inyaitiii, adj., pure, bright; acc. .sitig. myanan, II. 109. 

tut, suffix or postposition, used in the instr. sing. ; a^atd-na, II. 48; undblwgga- 
itn. III. 15; datd-mi, II. 4O, 47; ham-na ho-nn, II. 112; IV. 9; 

kmna-na, II. 99 ; nhu-na I?), IV. 9. 

HU, to get; past jrd. pers. sing, mile, II. 92. 

Nilgasi'iul, notn. jnopr., Skr. Nui’iisemi; acc. sing. Ntlgusenu, II. 94. 
mmas, borrowed from Skr. mimasyu, to bow down to; present ist pers. sing. 
mnmmhno, II. i, the form is however irregular fthe usual one being nam- 
simd), and is perhaps a ist pers. plur. 

mis, to reach, to obtain, Zd. mis ; present 3rd pers. sing, mistc, IV. 12 ; conj. 2nd 
pers. sing, misu, II. 50 (used as a future). 

He, negative particle, II, 5, |2, 43, 51, 52, •)() ; IV. 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 ; more emphatic 
lie He, II. 4, 49, 50, io'2 ; iie mi, II. 45 ; cf. iia, iii. 
mi, III, negative particle; mi, II. b, 45, 99, loi, 108, ilo; IV. 4, 7, 9; nt, II. 2, 
(), t)<}, no, n> ; III. 14; IV. 4; more emphatic «< ni, II. no; cf. nc. 
iii, ])erhaps enclitic jKonoun of ist pers. plur., II. Kjb. 
mi, iti, enclitic pronoun of 3rd pers. plur. ; ltd, III. u ; iti, II. 8, ro8. 
iiiliHiithi, unidentifierl verb, II. <)o; i)erhai)s two words iii and fmidd. 
ndjsinito, past part, of verb corresponding to Zd. iiiciii, to explain, II. 7. 
iiik^iild, unidentifieil verb, II. 43; i)erhaps two words ni and k^utd. 
itimiiHdmifii, subst., borrowed from Skr. iiimuHtriiva, invitation; acc. sing. 
itiimiihdrtiijo, II. <>7. 

Ndimi, name of a famous king, Skr. Nimi ; nom. sing. Ndmd, II. 4O ; Nimd, II. 53. 
iidniidte, lM»rrowed from Skr. uiiiiiitti, created. III. 18, 20. 
iidmiiid, borrowed from Skr. itimnur, gen. sing, mirvdmi, II. xoo; udmini, 
II. loi; iiimimi, II. 92. 
luiSld, is not, II. I ; IV. 6, see tiSid. 
itilijsld, past part., seated, sitting, III. 18. 
till, numeral, Zd. mmi, nine, IV. 2. 

0, adv., also, and, II. i, 97. 

ard, unidentified w'ord, perhaps connected with Hindustani (ini', quarter, direc- 
tion, II. 112. 

oys, perhaps the same as Zd. it:, Skr. «A, to consider, heed; i)res.'3rd pers. sing. 

oysde, IV, 9, It); 3rd pers. plur. oysdre, IV. 8. 
piichU, to complete; conjunctive ist pers. plur. (?) pachiSama, II. 107. 
pudti, adv., in front ; p. vdstuia used to translate prtmajiia, II. 44. 
pitda, uncertain and unidentified word, II. no. 

pmhiimi, unidentified word, seems to denote some musical instrument. III. 13. 
ptidiimf^ya, adj. of uncertain meaning, perhaps ‘ based on,’ ‘ pertaining to,’ II. 2. 
piider, cf. Zd. puili-dar, to keep; pres. 3rd pers. plur. paderlndd, II. 90. 
piidi, subst., way, manner; acc. plur. hiSSd padya, everywhere, in every way, 
II. II, 112; drat padya, in three wayS, III. 10. 
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f>ai}oysd, ntimeral, the first; iiom. sing, padovsd, I\'. > ; .acc sing, piuloiii, IV. i. 
pak^d, subst., borrowed from Skr. puk^^n, side, half month ; noni. sing, puk^d, II. 

48, ace. sing, ptiksu, II. qi ; nmmm puk'id, in the bright fortnight, II. loq. 
pinHjsti, numeral, Zd. pnnca, five, IV. 2. 

pn^javti^^J, adj., Imrrowed from Skr. p,nlr,iriirsik,i, a certain festival; aw. 
ptiiHjtiru^si, II. 97. 

pamm, to rise ; past part. nom. sing, masc , used as a past tense pinuiUi, II 
104. 

panaSi/M. apit-mis, to disiippear; pres, {rd j)ers. plnr. pdiuiiiiirc, II. 3.'. 

unidentified word, perhaps connected with Zd. paiiti, ptm, way; noni. 
plur. punde, II. 100. 

adj., each, every; nom. sing. />(»«/, III. iq, 20; gen. .sing. /)(0/\v, II. 7; 
nom. plur. (?) pani, any, II. 102. 

Panthii, nom. propr., Skr. Piiiitlinkii; aw. Puidlio, II. 1)4. 
par, to give out , to say, to si)eak; past jrd jiers. sing, parstr, II. 47. 
piinlhiiiai , adj., connected with, belonging to paruli'i, morality; nom. jdiir. 
pardhina, IV. 2 

parandrvd, Imrrowcd from Skr. paraiiimi, to enter into the highe.st iiimiitu; 
l)res. 1st i)ers. plur. puraiidn'rimd, II. 107; perfect 3rd })ers. sing, with the 
negative particle paraiuimlk iiditd, I\'. 6. 
parau, unidentified, II. 103. 

pard, adj., Skr. para, the highest, or, other ; nom. plur. para, II. 7, 8, q. 
pari, unidentified word, II. 112. 

parr, to be saved, to be released ; <ipt. 3rd pers. sing, parrive, II. 3 ; i)ast 3rd pers. 
sing, parrdtc, II. 33. 

parrlj, Zd. paiti-ric, to make free, to deliver; pres. 3rd |)ers. sing, patrijdk, 
II. II. 

pars, to be saved, inchoative frotn parr ; pres. 3rd ])ers. |)’ur. parshidi, II. 02, qb. 

to let out, to give out, to leave; present ist pers. sing, paiitma, II. q3; 
3 nd pers. sing, paifd, II. 47; imper. paiSa, II. loO. 
paSSvk, unidentified word, probably the oblique form of paiiafd, d«‘livcrance, II. 
106. 

paid, subst., Zd. paili, a master, a lord; gen sing, paid, II. 92 ; nom. plur. pufa, 
II. 100; the explanation is not certain. 

paldm, uncertain word. III. 18, jq; to judge from the form it might be the 
instr.-abl. of paid, or perhaps connected with Zd. pailina, different, sepa 
■ rate, separately, individually. 

paled, adv., cf. Zd. pasca, afterwards, II. 113 ; palcu va, II. ((3. 
palhafhj, to leave, to give up; pres. 3rd pers. plur. pallia^jhi'li, II, qi. 
patfiis, to leaveoff from; pres. 3rd pers. plur. palbhlndd, 11. 10 
pathuld, uncertain and unidentified word, IV. 4. 
pharSka, adj., much, many, IV. 5. 

pham, adj., much, many, II. 7, q, .j.;, 43, 30; IV. 7 ; pharo, III. li. 
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f>ln, subst., Pelilcvi. {Ar, an old man, a teacher; j{cn. siiif;. fiiri, II. 103. 
f)aln, subst., 7 A. /u'/rt, a father; iioni. sing. fxHc. II. 105. 

/ttaldhiikhid, subst., l)orri»wc(l from »Skr. pralihimlhik 1, resemblance, likeness; 
gen. sing, pnittifiimluii , II. 10. 

prh'.yu, probably an a(la])tation «»f Skr. Pfthu, broad, II. too. 
priva, subst., borrowed from Skr. preUi, a spirit, a ghost ; nom. plur. priyii, IV, 7. 
puitu, adj., borrrowed from .Skr. punyn, ineritt)rious; nom. plur. piiilti. II. 
(), 10; with .sudixed enclitic ])ronoim i, puihii, his merits, IV. 11; instr.- 
abl. plur. pinh'dit, I. 372 ; piiiiyitn-js,i , III. 14. 
puiiiiiiiitiii, adj. formed from foregoing, full »)f merit, rightemis; .acc. plur. ptn'ui- 
iniiiii, II. (). 

pSrd, subst., Zd. pitira, a son ; acc. sing, pitrit, II. 4^); gen. .sing, piird, II. 48; 

nom. plur. pilra, II. 103 ; instr-abl. plur. purvo, II. in. 

/)»/T, verb of uncertain origin aud nu'aaiiig; pres. .;rd pers. plur. puirliidti, II. 
5 '- 

piirrd, subst. the moon; nom. sing, piirra, II. I0(j. 

pii)'iti, unidentilied subst., perhaps amnected with Skr. , Waklil piirs, side, 
region; .ace. .sing pusso, II. top. 

pii!j)>V(i, unidentified adj. ; uoni. plur. with suffixed pronoun I, pti^^viii, IV. ii. 
pviiH, to hear, ef. Pers. iiiyoiuhin \ pres. 3rd pers. .sing. />vf 7 .s(/<’, II. 3; IV. 8, 

10, II, u; 3rd pers. plur. /iyf 7 (vjr('. III. il, 14; past 3rd pers. plur. pvfi^- 
tiiiuli, II. 104. 

Riiliit/d, nom. |)ropr , »Skr. Rtihii/n ; acc. Rdlinlii, II. 04. 

nn'.s’d, unidentified word, probably Z«l. raziiii, rule, order, II. 48; III. p; in.str. 
abl. sing. htVSihiui, III. lo. 

rd, particle added after pronouns; cr nl liit/cil, whoever, II. no; kyc rd, who 
now, II. 8, IV. 12. 

ri, copulative or emphatic particle, II. 8, 10. '' ^ 

m/, uncertain and unidentified word, probably a copulative particlt^II. no. 

sid)st., atx'ording to I.cuniann, p. 67" borrowtal from Skr. rdjtin, a king; 
nom. .sing. ntSii, III. 17. 

mislii, adj., Zd. /ws 7 f, right, just; adv. rnish, rightly, II. i. 

w, .subst., a king; nom. sing, m, II. .|f), 33; gen. .sing. rrumUi, III. U; rnnidi, 

11. 43; nom. plur. rrundv, II. 44. 

rnj, Zd. ric, to suri)as.s; pres. 3rd jiers. sing, rnjdte, II. 8. 
rn>, adv., and, also, II. 4!), 30., 108; IV. 7, p. 
rndlii, subst., kingdom, government; acc. sing. rrnMu, II. 47. 
rn, uncertain and unidentified. III. 17, perhaps the same as no. 
sifi, Ztl. Slid, to appear; present 3rd pers. sing, siiitld (?), IV. 6. 

.fin, adv., oven, also, 11. 103 ; of. ffiij. 

siiddh:nii, borrowed from Skr. siddh-.im, hail, II. i; IV. i. 

.sidtivd, subst., borrowefl from Skr. saiidapn, teaching, word; acc. plur. sakvn, 
II. 104. loS. III. n. 
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Still, subst., Zcl. stirM, a year; atv. sinj>. still, II. 45, 

subsl., lM)rro\ve<l fromJ'kr. Vijwia, the Icml nf the iidlicr world ; kch. sinj>. 
,'^tinui, II. 45. 

stimaluinn, subst., laurowed from vSkr. Stimi.lliiuJ, :il>s'>ri>tion, meditation, 
II. 9. 

siiMkhtirama , subst., Ijorrowoil from Skr. stiiif^litiriiiiui, a monastery; aee. sing. 
Stiihkluiriimii , II. 

stiiHlsiini, .subst., borrowed from Skr. stiiiis.irti, transmigration, the world ; loe. 
sing. tiiUlsmi , II. 111 ; IV. 

.stnh'.wa», adj., derived from fore.'oiu;^, subjeet to tiausmigratioii, belonging to 
the world, II. I. 

stunii, !idv., borrctwel from .Skr. suit tin, in like manner, .similarly, simiilt.ine- 
onsly, II. .50, 1 10; IV. ,i, .“j. 

stimi, adj., borrowed from Skr. irv,i, all, every ; aee. jdnr. snri'ii, II. t>. 
.wn',/«/,adj.,barroAvl from Skr. s o-, ■(/«(, o mii-eieiit; mmi. sing, w/'.'.oh. III. 

j(>; IV. 4. 

stib'ti, subst., borrowed fromSkr. si/Z/ea, a being; 110m. plnr. .s ih'ii, I. \ 7 ^ ; H- 
50; iict'. plnr. Siilvti, II. <», II. 

^tiiiiuli, unidentitied word, II. 101. 

.sfd/ii, subst., time; aee. sing. scaVa, II n,’, ; skviiht, HI. i-- ^ 

5e, adv., used to introduee a siyiiig; I’rofessoi henmann, p. 7.5 ' eompares Pra- 
krit .sr. If that deriv.ition is correct the w.nd must be a loanword ; it is 
however possible to derive it from the Iiulo-lutropean basi‘/ra; ef. I'.reek 
cki, Latin a'-do. 

.sii deni. pron. nom. sing., II. .jt), 00; <<i /i', II. It.;. 

5fcftgy,., saw., ai.|K.ro«tly «»l to translaU- Skr. Wai, lla- m,rl,h.l 

phenomena; noiii. plllr. H. I"i ; skatinsvi'. 11 l"i. 

tinio. see , . .. 

suhst.. hom«sl irnm .Skr.,W,ft., lai.U 

IV. 2, .i; aee. mi^.s^tiddo, IV. i ; mi’i (?>. 'V- S: mstr. H. lo. 

hnrrowea W™ Sh. Wievins. M of pin-. 

,p,,ltaM?slw! hor,o.v«,lta .Sk,. <r.„W 4 ,,Wy„. the lacttlly. mohtl 

of faith, artiddluimi, faith, usesl to Iramlate g«»./, 

.s5„/.flmi, subst, bor owed ,,lur. ss„/,a«c, II. 7; l'»"^- 

virtue; nom. plur. ^.nluiiit , H. .i-, aee. | . 

.^jSSCde^^ 

plur. ^^tihivuya, II. .51. . tv t i 

?j«i,adv.,even, also,IL 4 Mo 7 ^ " ' ‘ 7 - ' sing. .sW/ird, 

subst, borrowed from Skr. « I b 

III. 20; !i!i.ikkrummiUe, created by Stikni, III. -o. 
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!)S(inunul, subst., borrowed from »Skr. Snimana, an ascetic, a Buddhist recluse; 

gen. plur. s^diiununiH, II. ()i, if)2. 
ssinuUissajo, unidentified, II. q;; jierhaps two words. 

iiiindu, subst., the earth; acc. sing., also used as an adverb, on the earth, SSan- 
lit), II. .|8, 102 ; III. q, ifi; gen. sing. Siaiiidyi’, II. 48. 

.'><(iripHlrii, nom. propr., Skr. ^ariptUni-, voc. sing, ^iaripidra ,\l. 8. 

<.<<i<(in(i, subst., borrowed from Skr. iasaiiu, doctrine, teaching; acc. sing. SSaSa- 
mi, II. Ip, (»5 ; gen. sing. SSaiimd, II. in ; loc. sing. USdSifia, II. qi, 96. 
ihilliii, sub.st., borrowcrl from Skr. iatjm, a cheat, a rogue ; instr. abl. plur. iSu- 
tli\'iiH-jSii, II. 31. 
fSd, unidentified, II. 53 ; cf. .<.<». 

Siihlii, loc. sing, of the first numeral, in one, II. b ; IV. 3. 

Sithii, adj., ef. Skr. .<;V(/, good, lucky; nom. sing. neut. SSdrii, IV. 10; gen. sing. 
ssdryc, II. 44. 

subst., derived from foregoing, luck, hail, bli.ss; nom. sing. SMratatd, 
IV. 4; instr. abl. sing. iSdratetc-jsa, II. ii ; gen. sing. HMralete, IV. 3. 

.<.<(), unidentified, II. 103 ; cf. 

Wt, unidentified, II. 42; cf. 5;/. 

SAfiliiita, unidentified, II. ()6. ; 

shi, Zd. stii, 2nd pers. plur. of the verb .subst., used to form a 2nd pers. plur. of 
the i)erfeet; liadthada stii, you Imve been filled, II. 109; ttranda sta, you 
have gone, II. 109; yidandi sla, you have done, II. 108. 

.s/rt, Zd. x.V(/, to stand, also used as a verb subst. ; present 3rd pers. plur. sldre, 

.... ^ ’ 
uncertain and unidentified, might be the obi. sing, of the middle part, of 

•sfir, IV. 8. 

sliiiird, adj., probably connected with Zd. sUncra, .strong, firm; nom. sing, staurd, 
II. 3; neuter slaiitti, II. 4. 

ild, the same as aSfd, is; vdid itd, is become, has ari.sen, II. 43. 

sthlrd, subst., borrowed from Skr. sZ/nniVa, an elder; acc. sing, sthini, II. 93,94; 

gen. .sing, sflihi, II. 104. 
sii, unidentified, II. 3; cf. ssii. 

SHpiyu, unidentified, IV. <). 

suvird, subst., borrowed from Skr. siiviru, a hero, a valiant man; acc. sing. 
sHvirti, II. 93. 

stdrd, subst., borrowed from Skr. sfilra, a treatise, a sutra ; acc. sing, siitrii, IV. 

ti, 12; sfitro, III. 16 ; ifdtro, IV. 3 ; gen. sing, siitrd, IV. 4. 

.<>v, gen. sing, of the first numeral ; iyc k^injd, in one moment, II. 8. 
syii/ii, unidentified particii)lc, II. 103, 106, ro8. 

Ill, uncertain and unidentified, II. 107 ; IV. 8. 
fiimii, unidentified, II. 7. 

trnidi, unidentified word, perhaps meaning ‘ word,’ 97 ‘praise,’ II. II2. 
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tciitm~na, iiistr.-abl, of a relative interrogative base Ictiind, which, II. (jg; loc. 
sing. Icamdiia, IV. 5. 

Icarama, adj., of. Skr. airamu, last; ace. sing, tiaramu, II. loj. 
fcrrm, adj., cf. Skr. kurya, that sliould be done, work; nom. sing. neut. her 11, 
II. 4j, 108. 

k, perhaps the enclitic pronoun of the 2nd person, but often used as an emphatic 
addition ; dukha-te kstnl, in misery thy (?) realm, II. 40 : >}ii h\ this here, II. 
113; tramd-te, such now {?), IV. 3 ; ttd-tc, those now, II. o, 100, loS ; IV. 

I ; tfe-te, those thy, II. io.j. 
lhahiu, adv., quickly, II. ()o. 

//;«, Zd m'lim, thou, II. i, 43, 107. 

Id see ci td, II. 53 ; tii td, IV'. 8. 

trdmd, adj., such, like that; nom. sing. Irdmd, IV. 3 : noni.-acc. sing, neuter 
irdmu, such, thus, II. ii, 43, 06. log ; III. 10, 13, 15 ; IV. 3 : ttrnmu,l\. 4, 
5; Urramit, II. lob. 

tf^landi, probably adaptc<l from Skr. ti^tluin, standing, witli », -'iid pers. sing, of 
the verb siibst., art standing, living, II. 107. 

Isd^td, unidentifietl, II. loi. 

oblique base of the demonstrative pronoun, that; acc. sing, tin, II. «)3, 
I13 ; III. 12 ; TV. 9 ; lift, I. 372 ; II. 3, 4b. g.i ; IV. 8, ll, 13 ; ttii-lo, III. 9, 
i6; instr. sing, ltdna, therefore, II. 10, 44; III. i(>; IV. 4, 7; gen. sing. 
ttye, II. 105 ; nom. plur. ltd, II. 8, 90, 96 ; I\' 7 ; tld-td, II. 7 ; IhNv, II. 9, 
100, 108 ; IV. I ; nom. acc. plur. fem. tic, II. 8, 10; ttc-te, II. io.j ; instr.-abl. 
plur. ttyau, I. 

ttu, adv., formed from the demon.st rative base //</, thus, so, II. 4.}t ^oo, 103, 108, 
113 ; III. 14, x6, 17 ; IV. 3, 4, 6 ; the enclitic pronoun I has been added in 
II. 47, 9": tlf>, II- 0. prohahly contains fht and the emidiatic 

particle «. 

tbifhdya, unidentified, VI. 6. 

Itundd, uncertain and unidentified, IV. 9. 

ttaviitrUd, subst., cf. Pali tavalidm, l)elonging t«) the thirty-three, a class of gtnls 
of whom Iiidra is the first ; nom. sing. iUivatrUd, III. 19; nom. plur. thmdri- 
&a. III. 18 ; gen. plur. UnvnirUunn, III. 18. 

Werd, adv., formed from the demonstrative base, thus, sr), II. 4, 5. 8; III. 30; 
tteri, II. ro7; an accusative tkrn occurs in tieru rate, in .so being, in those 
circumstances, II. 92. 

Udrd adv., formed from the demonstrative base, apparently Cf)rresponding to 
kr. tdvat, so far. II. i. 3. 6; IV. 12; tfdrhuro, so much, so many, 

II. 100. 

ttitna, adv., perhaps meaning ‘ then,’ III. 9 I IV 4- 
tliyd, adv., then, II. 44, 95i ^^4- 

Uram, to go; past part. nom. plur. ttranda, II. 92, 109. 
ttrrSmu, thus, II. 106 ; (irdmu, IV. 4> 5 > ^ trama. 
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IlfiSfa, adj., cf. Skr. tiicclui, empty; noni. plur. fern. luSic, II. 45. 

Iviye, uiiidentifierl, II. no. 

II, particle, Zd. iila, and, II. 53, 105. 

H, emphatic i)artiele, Zd. ii, in tto, thn.s indeed, II. ()6. 

a, enclitic pronoun of the ind jiers. plur., in cii, what (*ihould he done) by you, 
II. loS 

iKliid, borrowed from vSkr. uddi<,yii, with reference to, II. 10. 
iiliii, jnrhaps pronoun of jiid pers. .sing., thou ; instr. iiliitiia, IV. q. 

unidentified word, apparently meaning ‘disciple’ ; voc. plur. Hwa, II. 95, 
103; instr. abl. plur. iniiyaii-jui , II. lo8. 

iipiitii, subst., borrowed from Skr ulpadii, wming forth, birth, api)earance ; noin. 
.sing. iipiUii, III. ij. 

/rv/i/wa, Zd. outmost, la.st ; ace. sing, iishimii, at la.st, II. 46; iistamii 

vird, in the last time, II, 103 ; iistiiih kalii, in the last time, II. io.i, 
iili'ii, sidtst., water; aeo. .sing, fileo, IV. 7 ; gen. sing, ftcc, III. 9. 
iii'iiiii, uni<lentified word, II. lob ; perhaps connected withZd. iirnizu, joy, hai»pi- 
ne.ss, bliss. 

ii'i’iihinui, unidentified w<»rd, perhaps lK)rrovvifl from Skr. iipukiirei'a, by as.sisting, 

II. <)i. 

iiysiiord, subst., a being; nom. plur. Hysnoru, II. 49; III, 12, 14; gen. plur. 
iiysiionniii, II. i. 

V(i, Zd V(i, emphatie particle, II. 5 ; IV. b. 
vii, emphatic ])artiele, II. 2, 4<), 93 ; IV. 3 ; ef. vu. 

Viili, Zd. Viili, to live, to dwell ; pres. 3rd i)ers. plur. vahindd, II. 4S. 
imidentifiisl, II. loo. 

Vnjlipiillid, nom. propr., Skr. Wiinpiilni ■, acc. sing. Vajjipiitlru, II. 95. 

Viijrrd, subst., borrowed fnmi Skr. vajra, the thunderbolt; instr. sing., iwyVra-Ha, 

III. _>o. 

vijsds, zd. itvti-ai\s, to behold ; pres. 3rd pers. sing, vcjsd^de, III. 19. 
viiiUfiii, adv. here, now, II. 103 ; cf. vnysfui. * 09 - 

raaii?, unidentified, ])erhaps connected with Skr. (m/ww, last; acc. sing, vamu, 
Wniiivtiysd, nom. propr., Skr. I'anrfva.sa ; acc. sing. Viinavdysu, II. 9 . 3 . 
vtini, adv., there, II. 98, 99 ; IV. 1,5; with enclitic pronoun i (?) vari, IV. 10. 
vtinitd, unidentified, II. 99, 103. 

viiniH, to obtain, ef. Zd. niz (?) ; present 3rd pers. plur. vara&are, II. 98. 
wire, posti)«)sition, on, in ; //if vurc, therein, thereon, 11, 2. 
raid, unidentified, perhaps the same as rara, II. 103 ; IV. 2. 
varo, unidentified, II. 103. 

to read ; present 3rd ])crs sing. vtiSdk, IV. ll. 
iwAa, [Mist position and adverb, for the sake of, in consequence, II. m ; IV. 10, 12. 
j'(j.s/(i,i)ostpositi(m, during, for, II. 43, 

ra^tc, probably inf of base corresponding to Zd. vaz, II. 48 (even the son’s side 
should not lead him). . 
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vasti, subst., (?), cf. Zd. staili (?), Skr. imislhiti, abiding, staying, II. iii. 
vtiii, uncertain and unidentified, IV. lo 

rdiviH/M, uncertain and unidentified, probably borrowed from Skr. uptipanuu, 
entered, reached, or vipanna, dead, II. 53. 
vimiia, adv., here, now, II. 113 ; cf. vuAtm. 

vu, to become, to be; pa.st 3rd pers. sing. »■«/«, II. 3, 5; 3rd pers. plur. vatti, 

II. 3 ; perf. 3rd pers. sing, viitd II. 45, 
t'tf, uncertain and unidentified, III. 17. 

luiciitird, adj., borrowed from Skr. victtrn, variegated, manifold ; noni. .sing. 

vdedUrii, III. 13 ; acc. sing, viedfru, III. (). 
vimiihd, subst., Ijorrowerl from Skr. vimoksa or Pali vimokha, release, enfranchise- 
ment ; nom. plur. vimulin, II, 9. 

vird, p()st])osition, Zd. upatri, on, in, II, 103 ; IV'. 4; v'lri, II. to, 95. 

.subst., bornmed from Skr. ivsnvn, .sjihere, dominion; gen. sing, vi^nyd, 

III. 17. 

vdiSf^d, subst., borrowed from Skr. viSisa, a i)eeuliar mark; acc. sing, used as an 
adv. vdSSi'^ii, II. 5i. 

vdslti, to start, to stand, Zd. visltt, past ])ait. nom. jdnr. lUisiHla, II 44, 105 ; fem. 
I'dsliilf, II. 45; trmisitivc, t«» placv, to (.“stablish ; pist 3rd i)ers. sing. 
vdstate, IV. 1. 

t'd/r, postposition , in, on, II. 92, 102; IV. 12; lUitii, II. 44, if dutu x’dlu is not 
‘ law l>eing,’ ' in the law.’ 

vydkfiva, subst., borrowed from Skr. vyuk'icpn, obstruction; ryak^mi huie, 
ob.structioii states, dilTiculties, II 102. 
y</, adv., Skr. Ci/, and, II. 5. 

ynH,lodo; prc.sent itnl juts. sing, ytnui, II. 43; 3rd i)crs. sing. \iiu(d, II. 7; 
I\'. 8; 1st pers. plur. yumimd, II. 112 ; 3rd pers i)lur yunhuld, ll.b,4«); opt. 
3rd jjers. sing, vtiiuyd, II. •)7 ; iniper. 2nd pers. sing, yniiu, II. 47; yntm, 
II. 106; pre.sent middle 3rd pers. sing, ytimie, II. 10. «)8; III. 9; c'onj. 3rd 
pers. plur. ymuiiv, II. .50; past 3rd pers. sing. ynl<-, IV. 10; perfect 2nd 
pers. plur. yidiUidt sl<i, II. loS. 

yand, subst., borrower! from Skr. yamt, a vehicle; nom. ]>lur ytoiii. III. 10. 
ye, enclitic pronoun, somebody, some one, II. 3, 4. 09. • -b 9- 

,ysHUi-S&(indai, ad]., Ix-longing t<i the earth, the'world ; nom. sing. vsiimii-SSmidai , 
II. 5 ; acc. sing. ysumu-SSnitdau, II. 4f); h)c. sing. ysuiiut Siaudh'ii , II. 52. 
y4v«k//»»«rti, adj., connected with birth, existence {ysathtlid) ■, acc. sing. ysuiMlil- 
mm, II. 109. 

ysa», Zd. zan., to know; pres. 3rd i^ers. sing. (?) ysiuidc, II. (j<) ; 3”! pers. jdnr. 
ysmidre, II. 108. 

ysH«7<i, part., gratified, blessed; acc. sing, ystnlyii, II. 95; nom. plur. ysUiila, 
II. 96; ysiniya, II. 90. 

ysojsd, ysojsi, unidentified, perhaps borrowed from Skr. Sauca, purification, 11. 42. 
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PRUFACK. 


Tlic ji^roniiil ])I:iu (>1' :i hislory ol* F;istc*ni IndiM frnin Son In i^nn a.i>. Iims aliv.uly 
hc’U ‘^kolched nul ])v MaliAniabnpailliyrtya Haia Prasad Sa.stri in his shnit 
intro.hiclinn In Saiiflhyakaraii iinli’s Rivnacanta. M that tiiiK* 1 iiiti’iidcd tr) drvi'lnp 
it and add all tlit? availaldt* material in a fresli article. This article was linishcd 
ill October Hjii. It was revised by Dr. J. Ph. Vn^el, Ph D., then ( )lhcialiiii^ 
Director (fCiieral of \ivhaenlf >!.;>’ , and submitted to the Society I'nr various reasons, 
the publication of thi'^ part of tlie Memoirs has been delayed, aiiioni; which may bi* 
iiieiitioiied the loss of several impressions of inscriptions 


I have ii«)t b(‘en able to ed’t the inscriptions quoted in the body of this papci 
to my satisfaction, on acooiii>t of want of time and space. The r(Mdin(»s (pioled 
are lor the most part true yoa.hn)?s. Pandit lliiiod Pihari Pidyabiiiod has hel]>ed me 
considerably in deci piny, injy them. The majority of the new recoids vveie lead hy 
him, and the texts wen^ tlicu revised and modified by me Put in each case a 
meclianical estampaj’c has been reproduced so that a worthier scholai iiiaN leedit it 
from the jdates. The liistoricd information sujqilied hy each reernd lias been .i»iven 
ill the form of a sunimary in th^‘ l><”Iy 


I am indebted to Mahamdiopadhyaya Ham Prasad Sastri, CM.!-., Dr J. Ph. 
Voj^e], Ph.D., Dr. D. H. Spoonef. P» A., Ph.D., Prof. Jadu Xath Saikar and Mr. K.. I . 
Jayaswal. H.A., Par.-at-I/aw, inruinny siij^s^eslinns. lo my friend .Mi. Surendra Nath 
Kiuiiar of the Imperial bihrary, Calcutta, I am indebted for transiatioiis ol vaiions 
passages in French or (jeriiian. Hr F. W. Thomas, Ph.D., the India Dtlico 
Libraiy, and Dr. .\. I". K. Hoe-mlc kindly obtained for me plioto.i<raphs of the 
historical colophones f>f ina!nis(‘i ll>l‘^ pre.scrved in the Hodleiaii or the Royal .\.siatie 
Society’ .s Library. 1 )r. Tliomasolot lined for me two imi)rissioiis of v«)li vc inscriptions 
of Mahendrapala in the Ihitish .Museum .Mr. (>. H. Iipper, M.A., F.ti.S., then 
Honorary (General Secretary oi th> vSociety, very kindly obtained phe^o^raphs of (lie 
historical eohqihoncs of maiuiscri])il^ preserved in the Camliridf^c I niversity s Ij’hrar} 

and the Bengal Asiatic Society’s iPullect ions. In fact, without in’s aid it would ha\e 
been quite im|)o.ssiblc fcjr me b) coi<ipIcte this work. 

c 1 

Indi.an .Muskttm , J 

C alcutta, the jo/// Mii\\ iqi p 

he 


CO. 

HU 




Till’ hlliix o f Bi'iigul. 

By R. 1). Ranbrji, M.A., Indian Museum, CalciiUa. 

[With Plates XXIV -XXXII, XXXVI-XXXVIII.l 

CHAPTER I. 

Introdtiction. 

After the death of Har^avarddhana, nothing is definitely known about the his- 
tory of Bengal and Bihar, till tlie rise of the Palas. In fact the only definite date 
after the death of Harsavarddhana, is the year 66, of the Har^a era, on the Shahpur 
image of Silryya.' We know from the Aphsacl inscription of Adityasena, that 
Madhavagupta was the contemporary of Har^a,* and that Adityasena succeeded in 
making himself independent in Magadha. The Dco-Banarak 
The Guptas o( MagMI**- inscription of Jivitagupta II carries the genealogy of tlie 
family for three generations furtlier. These princes Devagupta, Vignngnpta and 
Jivitagupta II continued to assume Imperial titles, though most probably their 
possessions were insignificant. The dynasty came to an end with the last-named 
prince, Jivitagupta II. 

The exact circumstances which led to the fall of this ancient dyna.sty are not 
known, but it seems certain tliat the event took place in troublesome times. Bengal 
was run over by YaSovarmmadeva of Kanauj during the first two decades of the 
eighth century a.d." Most probably Jivitagupta II was tlie king who was over- 
thrown by this invasion. Adityascua’s only definite date is 
The dark ijeriod. j P ^ yg yjjQut 40 or 50 years for four 

generations, which is certainly not too much. We do not know anything about 
the successors of Jivitagupta II, but we know of several other foreign invasions of 
Bengal about the same time from contemporary records. The inva.sion from Kanauj 
was followed by one from Assam. The King Har^adeva 
Foreign invasions. conquered Bengal, Orissa and the Northern Sarkars (Giiud= 
04r=3di-Kali(iga-Koiala-paii). As his grandsbn, Jayadeva, the Ucchavi, was reign- 
ing in the sixth decade of the eighth century a,d.,‘ the date of his maternal grand- 
father must be placed some time earlier. Most probably this invasion from Assam 
closely followed upon the heels of that from Kanauj, or we may one day be sur- 
prised to learn that both armies invaded Bengal jointly. Harsadeva must have 
iioid Bengal for a sufficiently long time, so as to enable him to pass through that 
country and conquer (Oriasa) Kalifiga (Northern Sarkars), and Ko.^ala (Orissa 
Hill Tracts). The Gauia-vaho and the Rajataraijgini has familiarized us with the 

1 Pleet't GupU InKription^ Vol. 111 , pp. 209-ia * Ibid., p. 207. 

B J.R.A.S.. 1908, p. 7 < 5 . * A»t., Vol. IX. p. 178. 
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story of the baiiisherl kinf?, Jayapida, who came to Bengal, married the daughter of 


Kroni Kanauj, Assam. 


the king, and freed him from the subjection of his liege- 
lord. ' According to the able translator of the RajatarahginI, 


the true date of this king is between 760 and 800 A. d. Finally Bengal was con- 


(jiiered by the Gurjara and RastrakOta kings. The Gurjara king Vatsaraja, accord- 
ing to the Gwalior inscription of Mihira-Bhoja, had seized by main force the imperial 
sway from the house of Bhaudi : — 


Khyatad -Wiaif(fi-kidrm^ madotk(ila-kari-prukTmi durUafighato yafy sdmrTijy- 
tiin • odlitjyihkfiTHwiukd-sukhu saiHkhye holhad—ugfahit — vetsf 7.* 


Most probably after the fall of Harsavarddhana, the family of his cousin 
Bhaiidi succeeded to the Empire. Bhaudi is mentioned in the Har^acariia as the 
motlicr’s brother’s .son of Harsa.’ Vatsaraja is said to have conquered Bengal very 
easily and taken away from its king the radiantly white royal umbrellas. In the 
Wani grant of the Ra^itrakuta king Govinda III, his father Dhruvaraja is said to 
have taken away these umbrellas from Vatsaraja and driven him away into the 
desert : — 


H 6 l(hSVikj'lii-(iividn-f(i]yu-kctnMiri-tiuiUiuh pfuvc&y-MiTTtd ~ duftnTifgmn - inufumu- 
dhyatti ~apr<iii-b(dair=yo I (ttsarajaih halai)} Gctuiflyatii Saradindupudu- 
dhavalaiH chatradvayaih kevalatit tasm'in - n -- Tihrta tad-yaSo pi kaknbhath 
prTmte slhitaAt tiit-k^a)}Td. 


“ Having with his armies, which no other army could withstand, quickly caused 
Vatsaraja, intoxicated witli the goddess of the sovereignty of the country of Gauda, 
that he had acquired with ease, to enter upon the path of misfortune in tlie centre 
of the deserts or Maru, he took away from him not only the two royal umbrellas 
of Gainla, that were as radiantly white as the rays of the autumn moon, but 
almost, at the same moment, his fame that had reached to the extremities of 
the regions.” * 

The late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson supposed that the country conquered by 
Vatsaraja was Tlianesar.’’ But the Gurjara king conquered Gauda and Vahga at 
the same time and the two umbrellas were, most probably, one for Gauda and 
the other for Vanga like the double crown of Egypt:— 

Gau<fendr(i-Vaiigap(ifi nirjjaya-dnm<idagdha sad=gurjjareSviirit dig^arggalataM ca 
yasya, 

Nltva hfiujaiH viiMta-malava-rtiisaiuirlhadt sviimi talli -anyam-api rajya-pluuani 
Baroda plates of Karkaraja.” 

The Radlianpur grant also contains the verse about the defeat of Vatsaraja by 
Dhruva.' So according to the Wani and Radhanpur grants Dhruva, father of the 
Ra$trakuta king Govinda III, drove Vatsaraja back into the desert, and wrested 
from him the double royal umbrellas of (»auda, and according to the Baroda grant 


I Mem. A.S.U., Vol. HI, p. 3, note Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1903-04, p. 281. 

6 Cowell and Thomas. Hanaeartta, Or. Tr. Fund Series, p. 116. • Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 157. 

i J.R.A.8., 1905. pp. 103-04. f Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 160. 11. 39.40. * 7 Epi. Ind., Vol VI, p. 243, 
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Oovinda III caused Karkaraja’s arm to become the doorbar of the country of the 
Ivord of the Gurjaras, who had become evilly inflamed by conquering the Lord of 
Gauda and Vahga. The verses in both grants do not refer to the same person. 
The first verse refers to Vatsaraja, the contemporary of Dhruva, but the second verse 
refers to Nagabhata II, son of Vatsaraja, who was defeated by (iovinda III. 

This brings us to the fourth foreign invasion of tliis period, the invasion of the ^ 
Ka^tfukutas. It is evident from the verses quoted above tliat the Gurjara king’s 
conquest was not a lasting one. Clo.se on his heels followed the .southerner and 
obliged him to relinquish his conquests and even forced him to retire into the desert 
country, his original home. When the double white umbrella was snatched away 
from Vatsaraja, the Kingdom of Gauda and Vahga must also have passed into the 
hands of the Ra$tfakflta conquerer. Nothing is known definitely about the close of 
the Ra^traknta occupation, but mo.st probably it did not last long. As soon the 
Rastrakfita forces were withdrawn, the local princes must have re-a.s.serted their 
authority. 

During this period of foreign invasions and conseriuent anarchy and misrule, the 
old Royal dynasty must have come to an end, the harassed populace felt the 
necessity of a strong and able ruler. They held an election about the details of 
• The eketioii of a king which we know nothing. As a result of this election 

by the subjects Gopaladeva, the sou of a successful soldier named Vapyata, 

was elected king. In the Khalimpur grant of Dhannmapala it is said that the people 
made him take the hand of fortune ; — 

Matsya-nyayain-apohiluAi prakrtihhMuki^myai} kurah-grahitah .'iri-Gopiila iti 
k^itUa-Sirasaik cudamm} is-tat-sutalf, Yasy-Hnukriyak sanTdom-yn&o-rTtsir-diiam' 
Tiiave Svetimna yadi panriiiKm'isihrajanJ iyotsn-aUbhTmi-Sriyii.--vex?e 

The composer of the Khalimpur inscription puts the cau.se of this election very 
nicely in the above verse: M'llsya-nydyam-apohitutH, “ to escape from anarchy,” as 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal translates it.* That the danger of being swallowed up into the 
kingdom of a powerful neighbour, was not exaggerated, is amply evident from the 
foregoing account of the foreign invasions of Bengal during the dark period. 

Nothing is known about the origin of this new line of kings, who continued to 
hold sway over Bihar or Bengal till the final conquest of the country by the Muham> 
madans. In the oldest inscription of this dynasty Dayitavi^nu, the grandfather of 
Gopala I, is called the progenitor of this line of kings, and it was stated, that he 
was .sanctified by all sorts of knowledge {sarwa^vidyavadatafi).* Most probably the 
family was of such a humble origin that even the names of Dayitavi^nu’s forefathers 
were not known in the time of his great-grandson. In later 
The origin of the dynasty, jjjogjaphical works and inscriptions like the Ramacarita of 

Sandhyakara-nandi and the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, mythical accounts are 
given of the origin of the Palas. The Kamauli grant mentions very distinctly that 


1 IWd., Vd. IV, p. *4*. • ArtMitIra of Cinaiya. 

• J.A.aB., 1894, p. 47. and Mm. A.S.B., Vol. in, p. ]• 
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the king Vigraliapala III was born in the race of the Sun.' The Ramacarita and 
the Bengali poem Dharnimamahgala of Ghanarama give a different account alto- 
gether. This account is given very fully in the KaiiurpMa of Ghanarama's work, 
according to which the kings of the Pala dynasty after Dharmmapala were really 
the descendants of the Sea-god. This tradition is not very coherent as Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Hara Prasada Sastrihas shown. In the Ramacarita, king Dharm- 
mapala is mentioned as *‘the light of the race of the Sea.”^ Thus the Rama- 
carita corroborates the tradition embodied in Ghanarama’s work to some extent. 
It shows that the origin of the new line of kings was remembered by the people 
long after their accession and even after their fall. The descent from the Sea most 
probably indicates that the forefathers of this line of kings came from the Sea and 
in the absence of a plausible account of their ancestry became known as the chil- 
dren of the Sea-God. 

I ibid., Vol. ir, p. J5<i. i Mem. A.S.H , Vol., Ill, pp. 2-3 and 20. 



chapti<:r II. 

GoI'AM I ANt> Dharmmapala. 


Gopala I was most probably an elderly man when he was called to the throne. 
Nothing is stated definitely about him or the events of his reign in any of the 
numerous Pala inscriptions. In the Khalimpur grant of his son Dharmma])altt we 
find that he married Dcddadevi, the daughter of the king of the Bhadra country.' 
The Bhadras have been variously placed in Middle, Kastern or Southern India in 
the Brhat Saihhita.* The Mungir grant of Devapaladeva mentions him as the 
type of a well-conducted king.' In the rest of the copper-plates of the Pala 
dynasty the verse quoted below is used about Gopala I 

JUva ya^ kami-karl-prahhavam ahlublun'aih iaivaluli prapa iTiiUith, 

Sa SrimSii lokanatho jayati DaSabalosnyai ■■ cu Gopaladcvah. 


We find this verse in the Rhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, Dinajpur grant 
of Mahlpala I, Amgachi grant of Vigrahapala III, and the Manahali grant of 
Madanapala. No inscriptions of this king either on stone or on plates of copper 
have been discovered as yet, as has been stated by Mr. V. A. Smith.* According 
to Mr. V. A. Smith, Gopala I was the king of Bengal, who was defeated by 
Gurjara if ing Vatsaraja. But in my humble opinion the Gurjara and Ristrakiita 
invasions must have taken place before the accession of Gopala I. In the next 
reign we find that the king of Bengal was acknowledged supreme by all kings of 
Northern India. Now Gopala was elected king by the people of Bengal and his 
position consequently was not very strong within his own possessions. He was 
the son of a military adventurer, and he must have wanted a long and peacdul reign 
to consolidate his power. The Gurjara king Vatsaraja must also have reined for 
a pretty long time as he is mentioned in a Jaina work, which we shall examine later 
on to be the contemporary of a king who was overthrown by the son of Gopala. 
Most probably Gopala I had a shorter reign than Vatsaraja, who had overrun 
Bengal before the accession of the former, but lived long enough to see the former’s 
son conquer his former possessions. 

According to Taranatha, Gopaladeva is said to have reigned for 45 years and 
Mr. V. A. Smith puts accession to the year 732 A.n.,'' but 
Length of reign and ^ ^hen we come to the first definite 

• *“’**^'‘ date of this dynasty, that this is a Uttlc premature. 

Gopaladeva ascended the throne about 750 a. u. and was most probably succeeded 
by his son Dharmmapaladeva after a very short reign. 


1 ^ lad.. voi IV, p. >4«. ». 5 . • *"* - vot w- ‘W-5- * ’ 

« IbU. Vol xxxvm, p. MS- ‘ 
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Dharmmapakdcva. the second king of the Pala dynasty, was the real founder of 
the greatness of his line and the limpire over which his successors ruled. He was 
also the leading figure in Northern Indian politics in the last half of the eighth 
and the first half of the nintli centuries A. ». Most probably Bengal enjoyed some 
respite from foreign invasions during the reign of Gopala I, 

Dhaitiimaiwla. his son felt Strong enough to take part in 

the disputes of the contemporary monarchs of Northern India, and to conduct 
long campaigns. Before proceeding to discuss the events of his reign we should 
consider his date which is the Jiijst fixed point in the History of Bengal during 
this period. The chronology of the Palas of Bengal was for a long time in a 
hopelessly confused state. I^caving aside the earlier theories about the dates of 
the Palas we find even in recent times widely divergent theories about the date 
of Dharmmapala. In the XV^th Volume of his reports the late Sir Alexander 
Cunningham fixed the date of Dharmmapala’s accession in 831 A.u. In his 
article' on the Cambay plates of Ooviuda III, Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar places 
Dharmmapala in the earlier part of the tenth century. ‘ Dharmmapala’s date seems 
to have become fixed from synchronisms, which have been given for the first time 
in the preface of the Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandi by the learned Editor. The 
synchronisms have also been noticed almost simultaneously by two other scholars — 
Mr. V. A. Smith ' and Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar.* 

The first question about the true date of Dharmmapala was raised incidentally 
in 1891 by the late Dr. Kielhorn on a passage in the Bhagalpur grant of Narayana- 
pala: — 

JUv - CHdru-raja-prublntin - ar’itiH - uparjjila yena Mahodaya dnUal^ punah 
sa valin = Tirlhnyitre Cakruyudhay = hiativamanaya.'' 

At that time Dr. Kielhorn was unable to identify the kings Indraraja or 
Cakrayudha. The discovery of the Khalimpur grant supplied some additional 
facts and the well-known verse 

Bhojair-Matsaify ui-Madrai^ Kurit-Yadu-Yavan - Avaidi-Gandhara-Kirait - blni- 
pair = vyalola-maidi-praijati-parimtaify sSdku saiigiryanutnaft, 

Hr^yat PiiHcala-vjrddh-oddhrUx-kunakanMya-svahhi^ekodakumhho daUah Sri-Kanya- 
kubjas ~ sa-klita-caUtit-bhrulatu-lak^mi-yena* 

Eor a long time notliing could be made out of the historical allusions in 
the two verses quoted above. It was known to the scholars that a certain verse 
of the Jaina Hari-vaiiiSa-purana referred to a king named Indraraja who was 
a contemporary of Vatsaraja and ."was living in the year 705 of the Saka 
era, i.e. 783 A.u.’ But so far nobody was able to connect Indrayudha with 
the Indraraja of the Bhagalpur grant. Some time before November 1896, a 
stone inscription was discovered in some excavations which were being carried 

1 Arch. Survey Rep,, Vol. XV, p. 151}. 1 Bpl. Ini. Vol. VII, p. 33. 

» J.R A.S.. 190S, p. iS 3 . « Bpi. Ind., Vol IX, p. j6, note 4. 

• Inil Ant. Vol XX, pp. i8;.8«. * Bpl. Ind., Vol. IV, p. *48. 

Y Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 141, Peleriioirfi 4th report on the search of Skt. ASS, in the Bumhay Preaidency. 
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on near the city of (Swalior, and a pencil rubbing of which with a photograph 
was handed over to the late Dr. Kielhorn by Dr. .\. F. R. Hcernle. A summarj' 
of this inscription was published by Dr. Kielhorn and it became known that 
Nagabhata II, son of Vatsaraja of the Gnrjara'Pratlliara family, conquered a 
king named Cakrayudha, " whose low state was manifested by his dependence 
on another (or others),” and defeated the Lord of \’auga.‘ The Cakrayudha 
mentioned in this inscription is evidently the same Cakrayudha who received 
the sovereignty of Mahodaya from Dharmmapala of Bengal, and this identity 
is made doubly certain by the phrase ” ptirtiSttiyakrt.i-sphuta-nlca-hhuvatH-" The 
inscription has since been edited by Pandit Hfranatida Sastri of the Archieological 
Survey, Northern Circle, and the verses about the conquests of .\agahhata II 
run thus 

Trayy ■ aspadasya sukrtasya aamrddhim - iccfmr = yah k^atradhara-vidhi-vaddha 
vali-prahimdha}}, 

Jitva para&raya-krta-sphula-ntCit’hhavaAt CakravndhaAi vinayanimra-purmarajat. 
—verse q.* 

As a connrmation of the above stateniciit eame the verses of an unpublished 
grant of Amoghavarsa I, now in the imssession of Prof. Sridhara R. Bhaiidarkar, 
according to which during the victorious march of Oovinda III, Dharmma and 
Cakrayudha submitted of their own accord to that king: - 

Himavat = pamuita-uirjjhar ^ amhu turaf’aih pUail = ca KaJhaihgajair-JdhanitaAt 
majjan-turyakair - dvigiHfitatH hhuyopi tal-kandarc , svayam ■ eii opanalan 
C(i yasva tmfutlas - Uni Dhamma-Caknlyudhaii Ilimavan-klrtlisarnpaUlm- 
Hpagatas-tat ^ JurUimrdya^ah. — ivrse 2 .}. ’ 

As Nagabhata is mentioned in the preceding verse tliere remains no doubt 
about the dentity of Dhannma and Cakrayudha and the Cakrayudha and the 
King of Bengal of the Gwalior inscription. He is the very same person who was 
seated on the throne of Mahodaya or Kanauj by Dliarmmapala of Bengal and who 
was defeated by the Gurjara king Niigabhata at the same time as the Pala king. The 
mention of Nagabhata in the preceding verse makes this identification «louhly 
certain : — 

Sa Ndgabhaia-CandragiipUhiirpayor-yaSoi?) r-yaih rane svaharyam - apahdrya 
dhairya-vikalan-aih-onmulayan. 

Yasor-jjanaparo nrpdn-svahhuvi idli sasydn-iva pmiah punaraH^thipat-svapada 
eva c - dnydn - api. — verse 22* 

• So it is evident that the Kings Nagabhata II and Govinda III were the 
contemporaries of Dharmmapala and Cakrayudha. We possess a certain date for 
Nagabhata II, in the Buchkala inscription; the Vikrama year .172^815 ad." 


1 NnStriebten von dcr Kotiigl. Oes. dcr Wiw. xu Guttlogen. PUL Hi^t fcUsae, 190$, p. 301. 
* Ann. Rep. Archl. Sure., 1903—04. PP- 
» J.B.R.R.A.S., Vol. XXII, pt. LXI, p ii». * IWd. 


> Bpi. tnd., VU. IX, p. \g». 
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(iovinda Ill’s certain dales range from 794 to 813 a.d.' Consequently Dharmma- 
pala must be placed in the last decades of the eighth and the first decades of the 
ninth century a. d. 

The tnost important event in the reign of Dharmmapala is his conquest 

of Northern India. The Rastrakuta king Uhruva had driven 

The > vviit8 of l»liatiimi;i- the (luriara invaders back into the desert and the Rastra- 
l>ala s • r , 

kutn occupation of the country most probably did not last 

long, otherwise there would not liave been any necessity of a fresh invasion 
' under (Iovinda III. The whole of Northern India most probably relapsed into 
that restless state which necessitated the election of a strong ruler in Bengal 
(Jn liis accession, an able man like Dharmmapala practically found the whole 
country at his mercy. The ancient race of Rhandi had been ousted from the 
throne liy Vatsaraja, Nagabhata’s father, and a king named Indrayudha was 
reigning at Maliodaya or Kanauj in the Vikrama year 705-^783 a.d. It may be 
that he also belonged to the family of Khapdi. When we remember that ac- 
cording to the verse of the Rhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, Dhrammapala ousted 
a king of Kanauj named Indraraja and gave the kingdom to Cakrayudha, we 
feel eertain that this Indrayuilha is no other than the Indraraja vf the Rhagalpur 
grant. 

Dharnimapala's Northern Indian campaign must have begun some time after 
783 A.D. In the Jaina Harivaiiiita Purana we find that in the year 705 of the 
fiaka era Indrayudha was ruling in the North, 6rI-Vallabha in the South, the Lord 
of Avanti in the Mast, and Vatsaraja in the West; — 

.'idke^vabdaialesu saplasu di&dth panchoUare^uUardth 
Patindruyudhimamni Kr^vaufpaje Srivallahhe dakpvMi ; 

PiirvaiH lirhnad-Avtiidhbhublirti nrpe VatsSdirSje pardth 
Sorya mmad/iimaijujale jayayule vlre varithe viiti. 

We know already from the Wani and Radhanpur grants that Dhruva, Sri 
Vallabha and Vatsaraja were contemporaries. In the year 783 Dhruva must 
have been in his old age, and long before that he must have driven Vatsaraja back 
into the desert country from Kanauj and Bengal as the latter is only mentioned as 
ruler of the West. Again, as Indraraja or Indrayudha was reigning in the North in 
783 A. D., so Dharnimapala’s Northern Indian campaign must have taken place pfter 
that year. .\s has been already stated above, Dhruva and Vatsaraja seem to have had 
very long reigns. The invasion of Northern India by these two kings seems to have 
taken place during the earlier parts of their reigns. Bengal most probably enjoyed 
about fifty years’ respite from foreign invasions before Dharmmapala came to the 
throne. Though Indrayudha, the contemporary of Dhruva aud Vatsaraja, was dis- 
possessed of his throne by Dharmmapala, yet it appears that both of these kings died 
before Dharmmapala’s acces.sion, as their sons, Nagabhata II and Govinda III, are 
mentioned in the inscriptions as his contemporaries. The first act of Dharmmapala 


I Ibid., Vd. VU, App. u, p. 3. 
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after his accession seems to have been the invasion of Kanaiij. The exact 
cause of this invasion lias not been revealed to us by any 
orilw;' discovered up to date. Most probably 

yuillia. existence of the weak kingdom on his western frontier 

tempted him to lead an invasion into the heart of the 

middle country. The result of this invasiou is already well known. Indrayndlia, 
the old king, old he must hav’e been as he was to some extent the contemporary 
of the Rastrakuta Dhruva and the Gurjara Vatsaraja, — was deposed. Dhannmapala 
set up a nominee of his own, named Cakrayudha, who was most probably the 
king of the Pancala Country. The last supposition is based oir the fact that 
in the Khalimpur grant it is .stated that the lilders of the Panefda Country 
rejoiced at his election. This selection finally proved to be a very costly one 
for Dharmmapala. In the famous historical verse of the Khalimpur grant we 
find that the Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, Kira, Hhoja, Malsya 
and Madra kings had to agree to the selection of Cakrayudha as the king of 

Kanauj or Mahodaya. This means, in plain language, that Dharmmapala had 

to defeat these kings, and then to force his nominee on tliem. Consequently we 
must acknowledge that Dhanumapain comiuered or overran liascern Punjab 
and Sindh {Kunt and Yudn), Western Punjab and the North-Western hVontier 
Provinces {Yavana and Gandhara), Katigra {Kira), Malwa {Avanti), anti North- 
Eastern Rajputana {Hhoja and Matsya). The Madras are mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata as living outside the pale of Aryan civilization, and most probably the 
country meant is some part of Afghanistan.' 

The accc.ssion of Cakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj was not satisfactory 
to Nagabiiata II, the king of the Gurjaras. We know from the qth verse of 
the Gwalior inscription of Hhoja I, that Na'al>hata II defeated Cakrayudhii. 
According to the loth ver.se of the same inscri])tion he is said to have defeated 
the King of Bengal also - 

Durvvdra-vairhvara-varana-viiji-varavan augha-saiUghatana-ghora-fihan—dndha- 
kdraHt, 

Nirjjitya Vaihjjapatini-arirahhiid-vivasvdn -udvan^n-iva tri-ja^ad-eka vikaSa- 
koSah.—verse io.‘ 

It is evident that Dhammapala tried his best to support his protegee. In* 
so doing he must have suffered a serious reverse at the hands of the (hrrjara king. 
In tliis condition both Dharmmapala and Cakrayudha sought the lielp of the 
Emperor Govinda III. This is provctl. by the a.jrd verse of the 
unpublished grant of Amoghavarsa I in the possession of Mr. S. R. Hhandarkar. 
Being solicited by the most influential king of Northern India and his suboidinate, 
the king of one of the oldest cities in India, the Ra^trakiita monarch led a ciimpaign 
against the powerful Gurjaras. The result of this campaign has already been stated 
above while quoting the 2.3rd verse of tlie unpublished grant of Amoghavarsa I. 

. . oL IX, 

■ Ind. Aat., Vol. XXXV, p. 17. 
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The defeat inflicted upon the (Jnrjaras by the Ra?trakQta Kmperor had a very last- 
ing effect, (iovinda III made his nephew, the Mahasamantadhipati Karkaraja II 
of the Gujarat Branch of the Ra^tfiikuta family, a door-bar for tlie country of the 
Gurjaras, which we learn from the verse of the Baroda grant of Karkaraja quoted 
above. Besides the unpublished grant of Amoghavarsa I, we liave further evidence 
of the defeat of a Gurjara king by Govinda III. In the Radhanpur grant of 
Govinda III it is stated that the Gurjara king fled on hearing of the approach 
of Govinda III, as the rainy season flics away on the approach of autumn; — 

Sathdltiiy ~iiSii iithnukh'iHi sva^saitinyath vu(ha)niisaniisy =op<iTi pfiip utH vafd- 
dhita-vatH[l>at}i)dliujiv(i vihh(iV(Oh padm-uhhivrddhy-anvitutH. 

Sunmk^alnm-udik^yu yatit iaml-rtuih purjanyavad - Gurjara mstah kv- api 
hhayat-tatha lui samarufh !iiHipne-=- pi pa&ycd=yatha. — verse 15.' 

The dream of having a capital at Kananj , which had impelled more than one 
Gurjara King to invade Northern India, was over. The Mahasunanta became such 
au efficient door-bar that the Gurjaras were confined to the desert tracts of Rajputana 
for more than two generations. Dharmmapala and Cakrayudha were left in undis- 
puted possession of their territories, further mention of this triangular struggle 
between the Palas, Gurjaras and tlie Rastrakutas is to be found in two inscriptions 
of Mahendrapala, edited by the late Dr. Kielhorn just before his death. In these 
grants it is stated tliat Vahukadhavala, a feudatory of the Gurjara Emperor Mahen- 
drapfila, but a Calukya by descent, defeated a king -named Dharmma. Now as 
Vahukadhavala was the third in ascent from Ralavarman, the contemporary of 
Mahendrapala, it is probable that he was a contemporary of Nagabhata II, who, as 
we have seen above, was the contemporary of Dharmmapala of Bengal. vSo it now 
appears to be certain tliat the king Dharmma defeated by Vahukadhavala was no 
other than Dharmmapala of Bengal, who- was fighting for his lost prestige in Northern 
India. In his article on the Una grant of Mahendrapala, Dr. Kielhorn says that as 
Balavarman was a contemporary of Mahendrapala and lived in 893 a.d., so his 
grandfather Vfihukadhavala must be the contemporary of Bhoja I.“ But this is 
hardly pos.sible as king Dharmmapnla must have preceded Bhoja I to some extent at 
any rate. As Balavarman , as well as his son , Avanivarman II, were the contemporaries 
of Mahendrapala so it becomes certain that Balavarman was advanced in age when 
Mahendrapfda came to the throne. So Balavarman himself must be taken to be the 
contemporary of the I''mpcror Bhoja 1. Consequently Avanivqrman I becomes the 
contemporary of Ramabhadra and Vahukadhavala of Nagabhata II. This.statement 
is amjdy supported by the fact that Nagabhata II had a long war with Dharmmapala 
of Bengal. Vahukadhavala is also said in Mahendrapala ’s grants to have defeated 
''the Karnniita Army. As Dr. Kielhorn has suggested, the Karnnatas mentioned are 
really Ra^trakiitas. Most probably Vahukadhavala defeited some portion of the 
Rastrakuta forces during the Northern Indian campaign of Govinda III. 

We know from the Nilgund inscription of Amoghavar?a I, that .sometime during 

• Wpi. Ind. Vol. VI, p. *44. VoL VI. » Bpi. lad., Vol. IX. p. j. 
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the campaign of Dhannmapala and Govinda III against Nagabhafa II, the Pala and 
Ra$t>^akQta kings fell out and in the struggle which ensued Dharmmapala was 
defeated. This must have taken place after the defeat of Nagabhata II by the 
confederate armies:— 

Kerala-Malava-Gaudan sa-Gnrjj(irii[fh\S - Cilraku!agiridu[r \-gg(istliiiH baddhva 
KdtlciSdn - alha sa Kirttindniyaijo jtilah.' 

Dharmmapala must have reigned for at least thirty-two years as his Khalimpur 
grant is dated in that year. Taranatha says that he ruled for sixty-four years, which 
is impossible as we shall see in the following pages. The late Dr. Kielhorii was also of 
opinion that Dharmmapala had a long rei^u.' In the Monghyr grant it is stated that 
Dharmmapala married the daughter of the Rastrakiita chief Parabala, a lady named 
Rannadevi.' Recently Dr. Kielhorn has published an inscription found on a pillar 
at Pathari, in the Native State of Bhopal in Central India. According to this 

inscription a king of tlie Ra^trakfifas named Parabala was 
reigning in tlie Vikratna year 917=861 a.d.* This Parabala 
is most probably the father-in-law of Dharminapaladeva. So 
if Parabala married his daughter to the Pala king, the latter must have had reigned 
for a very long time. Parabala and his father were very long-lived men. His 
father Karkaraja defeated a king named Nagavaloka, who was a contemporary of 
Chahamana Guvaka I of SIkambliarl and one of whose grants is dated in the year 
813 of the Vikraraa era =756 a.d.* Dharmmapala had a son named Tribhuvanapala, 
who is mentioned in the Kha'impur grant as the duluka, and who seems to have died 
during the lifetime of his father as Dharmmapala was succeeded by his second son 
Devapaladeva after a reign of about forty years. 

No coins of Dharmmapala have been discovered as yet, and the only other 
inscription of Dharmmapala besides the Khalimpur grant is a small votive inscrip- 
tion of the 26th year of his reign, found at Bodh-Gaya in the Gaya district of 
Bengal. The sculpture, on whicli the inscription has been incised, was removed to 
the Indian Museum in 1895 when Mr. Btoadley’s collection of antiquities was sent to 
Calcutta by tlie order of the Government of Bengal. The inscription was published 
in 1908 by Pandit Nilmoni Chakravartti, Professor of Pali and Sanskrit in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. It records the erection of a four-faced Mahadeva in a 
place called Campa^yatana, by a man named KeSava, the son of a sculptor named 
Ujvala, and the excavation of a tank at the cost of three thousand drammas, in 
the 26th regnal year of Dharramapala.* His Khalimpur grant was issued from 
Pataliputra. It is well known that he is the king of Bengal repeatedly referred to 
in the Ra$ttaklitn sod Gurjara records. In the Monghyr grant of his son DevapAla, 
Dharmmapala’s followers arc said to have bathed at Kedara, and at the mouth of 
the Ganges during his expeditions, and this bears out the statements made in the 


I IbW., Va. vr, p. wj. * Kich. ?oa. G«#. der Win. »n Gottengen, 1905, p. J03. 
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Klialiinpiir grant. This grant was issued in his 32nd year and records the grant of 
the villages named Krauficasvabhra, Mafjhasainmali and Palitakain the Vyaghratati 
maiuLihi of tlie Mahantaprakasa visttya^ and (iopippali of the Amrasandika ma^dala 
of the Sthalikkata visayit^ all of which w^ere situated in the Pautidravardhana bhukti, 
to the leni|)Ic of the god Nunua-Narayana at Subhasthali, at the request of his 
feudatory, the Malhiaamantadliilyaii Narayanavarmniaii, which was communicated 
to the king by the Prince Tribhuvanapala. 



CHAPTER III. 

The vStrugole with the PratThakas. 

For a long time after the Northern Indian campaign of Oovinda III, the 
Rastrakuta, Bengal enjoyed iininunity from (iurjara invasion.s. The Rastrakutas 
had barred the Gurjaras so effectively in their desert country, that for the next two 
or three generations, the (lurjara kings were obliged to remain content with their 
former boundaries. It was not till the reign of the Giirjara Emperor Bhoja I, 
Mihira or Adivaraha, that we hear of a Gurjara invasion of Bengal. After his 
succession to the throne, Devapala was engaged in several lengthy campaigns, and 
pushed his conquests as far as the Himalayas in the North and the Vindhya Hills in 
the South : — 

Bhrilmyiulhhir^-vijaya-kramcna haribhih svam =* eva V indhy^alavlm ® lulduma- 
plaviimuna-vdi^pii payaso drsinh pnnar = bundlumU}. Kiimbojeiin ca yasya vJji- 
ytivahhir = dhvast'dnyarapimjaso liesiMni^nta han-hc^Ua-nwal} kanhi^-ciram 
II. 19-20.' 

He met with considerable success in his wars, and we find a corroboration of 
this statement in an inscription incised at the request of the grandson of his minister, 
Darbhapani Mi^ra. The Badal pillar inscription records that By his (Darbhapaiii’s) 
policy the illustrious prince Devapala made tributary the earth as far as Reva's 
parent, whose pile of rocks are moist with the rutting juice of elephants, as far as 
Gauri’s father, the mountain which is whitened by the rays of Is^vara’s moon, and 
as far as the two oceans, whose waters are red mtli the rising and the setting of 
the sun 

A Reva-janakan -- maiiiUffaju-madastimyac^hilihsaii^^^^^ d-f^aun-pilur - War 
endihkiraitail} pusyat ^sitimno f^ireh, 

^lartianddii 4 imuiy-oday-imnja-jalad-iMmfmUi^^^^^ nUva yasya hhuvaM cakara 
karadmH irl-Dev ipah nrpah.-^rcrse 5.* 

In the very same in-scription another verse refers to the campaigns of the 
same king and mentions the names of his antagonists in detail. This verse 
has been assigned to Vigrahapala I by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasada ^astrl,'* 
but in my humble opinion it refers to the king Devapala, for the simple reason 
that the verse referring to .^urapala, the next king after Devapala, according 
to the Badal pillar inscription, is placed after it. According to this inscription 
both Darbhapani and his grandson Kedarami^ra were the contemporaries of Deva- 
pala. SomeSvara, the son of Darbhapani and the father of Kedaramij^ra. was 


I Ind. Aut, Vol. XXI. p. 355- 
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mast probably a Kcneral.' Kedarami^ra continued as minister under ^Qrapala I 
or Vigrahapala I, and his sun (ruravami^ra was the minister of Narayanpala. The 
second verse in the Kadal pillar inscription about the campaigns of Devapala runs 
as follows : — 

UlkUit-olkuld-kula^ krtti-kiiija-j^iinratH khimmkria-iim'ula-gurjjuramtha-dar^ 

ppufh, 

Hhfi-pitlunn -- alidhi-minn - ahhtimiiamvuhhojti Cnnnle&varai^ciram = itpasvii dhi- 
yath yadiydth — verse 13. 


"Attending to his (Kcdarami^ra’s) wise counsel the lord of Gauda long 
ruled the sea-girt earth, having eradicated the race of the Utkalas, humbled 
the pride of the Hilnus, and scattered the conceit of the rulers of Dravida and 
Gurjjara.’’ 

The invasion of IJtkala is a new point, but the fight with the HQnas perhaps 
is the same as that with the Kambojas referred to in the 
Monghyr grant. We know from an independent source that 
there was a war with the Dravidas, i.e. the Rafttrakutas. In the Nilgund inscription 
Amoghavar$a I, it is stated that he was “ worshipped by the lords of Vanga, 
Anga, Magadha, Malava and Vehgi’*: — 


IX-vapala, his wars. 


An-ntpati-makutu-ghaHita-C(mmas=$akda-hhuvam-vundita-&auryy(il}, 
Va^g-dAiga~M(igddhthMul(mhVetHgU<iirr,(irccito=tiSay<id/mV(ilaii 7-8.* 


Amoghavar?a I seems to have been the contemporary of Devapala as we know 
that his father Govinda III was of Dharmmapala. The first three names: Vanga, 
Anga and Magadha, must refer to one and the same kingdom as we know from 
inscriptions that Vaiigu, Anga and Magadha were under Devapala, viz. the Monghyr 
grant and the Ghosrawan inscription. The Ra^ti^akfit-a invasion was most probably 
over within a very short time, like those under the predecessors of Amoghavar§a I, 
and at its close, in spite of the reverses, Devapala was left master of Northern India. 
The war with the Gurjaras was either followed by the invasion of Amoghavar^a I, 
or itself followed that. In either case it is quite clear that the Guijara king 
Ramabhadra suffered this reverse at the hands of this king of Bengal, for neither 
in the Gurjara copper-plate grants nor in their stone inscriptions are any victories 
assigned to him. 

During the reign of Devapala, a Brahmana named Viradeva, an inhabitant 
of Nagarahara, came on a pilgrimage to the Mahabodhi and paid a visit to the 
YaSovarmmapura Vihara. During hi^ stay in Magadha, Devapala heard of him 
and he was made the principal abbot of NalandS.' The Monghyr grant was 
issued to record the grant of a village named Me^ika, in the Krimila Vi^aya, 
and the Srl-nagara bhukti, to a brahinapa named Vihekarlta, of the Aupamanyava 
gotra and the .^^valayana ^akhd, in the 33rd year oi' the king. The dutaka of the 
grant was the king’s son Rajyapala. There is a vast mass of MSS. literature 
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in Bengal recording the descent of Brahmanas. For the most part these MSS. 
. . carelessly copied and hardly reliable, save for the names 

records. descent of Drahmanas. These records are .said to con- 

tain historical allusions. Devapala is mentioned in one of 
thesegenealogical works, the old Kiriki of Hari-Mi§ra-Ghataka.' But it is quite 
possible that the mine is a modern interpolation, added to prove tlie authenticity 
of the work. The Sloka itself as quoted by Babu Nagendra Natha Vasu runs as 
follows : — 

K^ ip^k-pratibhur-bhuva^ patir-ubhuii Gtm.fc ca ni^ire tatah, 

Rjji-bhul pravalal} sadaiva Sara^aJ} ^n-Devaptlks^takft. 

The Prince Rajyapala was made a Yuvaraja before the grant of the copper- 
plate in the 33rd regnal year, but he must have died during the lifetime of his father 
as we find that the king Devap.ila was succeeded by Vigrahapala I, the son of his 

cousin Jayap 11a and the grandson of Vakp.lla, the younger 
brother of Dharmmapala. In the Badal pillar inscription, 
the next king after Devapala is named SOrapala. But 
these two names belong to one and the same person as we shall have to see later 
on. In the Monghyr grant the date is given as the 33rd regnal year, but 
according to Taranltha, Devapala is said to have reigned forty-eight years. This 
is most probably incorrect, though we find that both Darbhapani and his grandson 
KedaramiSra were his ministers and contemporaries. Devaplla’s successor was Vigra- 
hapala I or SOrapala I, whose father Jayap ila had led the expedition against the 
king of Utkala or Orissa at the request of his cousin and conquered Pragjyoti^a for 
him.* Vigrahaplla I is no doubt the same as the Sfirapala mentioned in the Badal 

pillar inscription because it is the only name mentioned be- 
'^*Sttrapia!r/ tween Devapala and Narayanaplla, and again in tlie Bhagal- 

pur grant, Vigrahapala’s name is the only one mentioned 
between Devapala and Narayanapala. Moreover in the Manahali grant of Madana- 
pala we do not find the name of ^Qraplla before or close to the name of 
Narayanapala. Ifad there been a different prince of the name of Sorapala, his 
nfltnp would surely have been mentioned in it as that inscription contains 
almost all the names of the Pala dynasty. Only two small inscriptions of Sffrapala I 
have been discovered as yet. Both of then are dated in the second year 
of this king and record the erection of images at the Vihara in Uddapdapura 
by an old Buddhist monk named PQrnadisa. These two inscriptions have been 
assigned to SOrapala II on palseographical grounds by Prof. Nilmoni Chakravartti 
but that is hardly tenable, as inscriptions of Mahiplla I and Ramapala are written 
in Pfoto-Bengali character and it is hardly possible that the inscriptions of Raraapala’s 
brother should be written in the acute-angled form of Nagari characters. The name 
of the Vihara was read by Prof. Chakravartti as Uddan^cura,* but in reality it is 
Uddap^pura.* Uddapdapura is the ancient name of the modern town of Bihar ^ It 
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is mentioned as Adwand Bihar in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri of Minhij-»id-dln' and as 
IJddandapura in another mediseval inscription in the town of the Oaya in Bengal.* 
The Tibetan historian lyaina Taranatha mentions it as Otantapura," which is the 
nearest approach to the Sanskrit TIddaiidapura. {^Orapala I or Vigrahapala I 
married lyajjadevi, the daughter of the Haihaya king of Tripuri.* Vigrahapala’s 
father, Jayapala, was a Hindu by inclination, as after his father Vak-pala’s death he 
is said to have performed the funeral ceremony according to Hindu rites. Umapati, 
a learned Brahinana of Kanjivilvl, is said to have got the Mahadana on that occasion. 
The fact is recorded in a commentary on the Chando^ap-mShla named Pariii^ta- 
prukdSa by Umapati’s grand.son, Nfirayana : - 

Kpmpiiliij - Jaynpaliitdh sa hi MtthlirudtUiahi prahhuUnH. 

Mahadannhi c-arllii-gtiii ^arhaii-Srdra-hrduyah praty-at'ralilt pintyavilii. — verse 


The name of the village where fJmapati lived is given as Kafijivinda in the 2nd 
verse, but it is clearly a mistake for Kanjivilva, the name of a well-known town. 
Nothing is known about the other relatives of this king, besides his .son Narayana- 
pala who succeeded him. The votive inscriptions mentioned above were incised in the 
2nd year of the king and most probably Vigrahapala I or {^urapala I had a very 
slu)rt reign. 

Narayatiapala succeeded to the throne in very trouble.some times. The Ourjaras, 
after their long confinement in the desert, were issuing again for the conquest 
of Northern India, and this time they were destined to succeed and to make 
Mahodaya or Kanyakubja their capital. Bhoja I .succeeded his father Ramabha- 
dra and at the beginning his kingdom seems to have consisted of the ancestral 
lands of the (jurjara-I’ratih'lras. Step by .step Bhoja advanced towards the North. 
Kanauj or Mahodaya betaine his capital as several of his grants were issued from 
that place. It is not known from whom the (lurjara king wrested Kanauj, and 
' it may be that it was taken either from the Palas or one of 
their contemporaries. Nothing is known about the state of 
Uttarapatlia or Northern India about this time, but it is 
certain that the Palas lost much of their territorial possessions during this period. 
Bhoja I invaded Bengal and defeated the king disastrously. The war with Bengal 
is mentioned in his Gwalior inscription : — 


Bhoja I and his wnr with 
the Palas. 


Yasya vairi brhad ~ haftf’un = duhatah kopa-vahifina . 

Pratilpiid = annumiih raSTin - piUiir = mntf^iam - Svabhaii.- verse 21." 


This invasion must have taken place late in the reign of Bhoja I, as it must have 
taken him some time to be seated on the tlirone, advance towards Kanauj, conquer 
it and then invade Magadha and Vanga. The invasion is recorded in another Prati- 
hara inscription found at Maiidor in Jodhpur. Kakkuka, whose brother Bauka’s 
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inKription is dated Vikrama Samvat qi8=86i a.d.. sfcites tliat his father Kakka 
gained fame in a fight with thoGuudas at Mudgagiri : — 

Talopi .'irlyutah Kakkah p ultra jiilo >mhdmaiify. 

YtiSo Mudgugiruu lahdhaih, yciut (riuttlaih samiiiU ranc. — versr 24.' 


Kakka seems to have accompanied lUioja in his expedition against Itengal. As 
his son Banka was alive in 861 a.o.,' Hhoja I and Kakka mnst have invaded Bengal 
a few years earlier, and this invasion must have taken place during the earlier years 
of Narayapapala. 

The statements of the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja I and the Mandor inscri])tinn 
of the Pratihara Kakkuka lead one to believe that there was a great war between 
the first Pratihara Kmperor Bhoja I and the Pilla Hniperor V%rnhapala I or 
Narayanapala of (iauda and Vanga. This f.ict wntplcd with the di.scovery at least 
of three inscriptions mentioning the reign of the IJmperor Mahendrapala, the son of 
Bhoja I. in Magadha of Southern Bihar and one a)pper-platc in Ti’.hut, pnwes that 
the Province of Magadha was for a time added to the vast li jjir*' of the Prati- 
liaras, either during the war of Bhoja I or after it. 

We have positive evidence of the fact that the city of Gayii was in the possession 
of Narayanapala up to the .seventh year of Ins reign, because in that year a man 
named Bhandadeva erected a monastery for ascetics in that city. Up to the seven- 
teenth year of Narayanapala, Mudgagiri was in his i)osses.sion as his grant was issued 
from that place in that year. From this grant we learn that at least a part of^ 
Tirabhukti or Mithilii continued to be in the ])osse.ssion of Narayanairala. * The'* 
PratFhara Kakka most probably gained renown during the siege of the famous fort 
of Mudgagiri or Mungir. 

It appears that during the long reigns of .Vmoghav.ir?a I and Bhoja I,— and tliey 


Invasion of AmoKliavatssi I, 


were to some extent contemponrics,— the Gurjaras liad not 
come into collision with the KastrakOlas. In the Sirur and 


Nilgund inscriptions of .Amoghavarsa I, that monarch claims to have been worshipped 


by the kings of Vanga, Atiga, Magadha, Miilava and Vengi : — 


Ari-iirpiiii-nuikiitii-jilidltitd-iiiruijiis -sukaln h/iimiiiii tiiniditu ItuiirvYiih. 
Vaiig-Ahf^a-Maf^tuUm-Mulih'u-VaH^i&uir -tirccilo- tiiiiytuUumilul}.* 
‘Versc 6 Nilguiid inscription niui verse 5 Sirnr inscription.'’ 


The kings of Vaiiga, Anga and Magadha vfrere most probably one and the same 
person, one of the Palas, either Vigrahapala I or Narayanapala. Amoghavarsa I 
must have invaded Magadha and Vanga through Orissa , or otherwise he mnst have 
come into conflict with the Gurjaias who were then occupying most of Northern 
India, but of this no record has been discovered up to date. 

But as we have seen above, the Gurjaras succeeded in annexing Magadlia and 
most probably Tirabhfikti or Tirhut permanently to their dominions and succeede< 
in keeping them till the rise of the Cedis under Karnnadeva, when Mahlpaln>y 

rec- 

I J.R.A.S., 1894, pp 3 & « Uili, 1895, p. 515. * rnd. Ant., Vol. XV, p. ?or., 1. jc>. 

* Epi. Ind., Vol, VI, p. 103. fc Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 205. 
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annexed Magdha to his territories. The RdstrakGta inva.sion was not a lasting one, 
like the previous ones, and, at the close of the war, the Ourjjara-Pratlharas re- 
occupied Magadlia. 

According to the Hhagalpnr grant, up to the seventeenth year of the king 
Mudgagiri was in his occupation. After that nothing is known about him. He was 
succeeded by his son Rajyapiiladeva. The names of the other relations of the king 
are not known. The earliest record of Narayanapala is the Gaya inscription of the 
sevoiitli year. This is at present in the cotirtyard of the Visnupada temple in (Jaya 

City. Its di.scfwery was announced by the late Sir Alexander 

Nawyanap^! Cunningham in his reports, with a drawing.' As this in- 
.scription has never before been properly edited, I edit it 

from the original : — 

luiHio PittiisoUdiHtiya jaxuti jiif’tili naihaft prasphurac --ciirumurttir 

Idf’iid-iiri-vniiluinld Sn-mad--i'ko ntiirdns -ldd(inn-}Hiiiti-jtino\ui\ ;)i | sthini- 
-fSih sphimi- 

2. -d-tmudii-jnUiydiH dhyumt-vrltau sthimtmd i, Prodhhiil-dli-ditrppd-pnmdiMmna- 
Xdthh'dSd-lu'tu-svdhlidVdiit Ktt^’-ditdii-itdrdsiitghdiit spluild-vikdid-sdtdin riipdtn 
- dly-iifird-rdudrdth yc- 

.{• -n—odli'itiuih prtluvvdiH khdfd-ndklidrd~k'ifitiY ^hhedito dditvdYdjidt l^Yl-tudit^i 
hkdikdiidtlio iilutVdttd-liHd-PidluUd pdlii viisjindii 
&dl>luhSdthl)hfld-cdrihmii- ^ 

4 -ri/j/t h/iddrdh suntmHudd-dhiydAt pYdvani ^ri^rdlid (?) I PnlptodayddiUi kulc 
sukrii VdhliHVd yo V dnuaUrd iti samHi-jdiidt -- prdlital} \ Tdsy-- dhndjdh priyd- 
■■ tdmo vidinjihh sdnuh 

5. -sil ydth SViddcvdiH-ili Vdiidliii-jdiio \]Td!iydbfidVdt- siihmiro vdrddhdm- 

nidvrltify Sdiiimdinlo y^urujd iidtr - dpi VdppddcvdJy ;i Sdrn'drihd-sidd/iikdrdii-dikd 
-iiidlidiid-liliuld sdii- 

<). -nddryd-jidrhkd-riicir-dHidld-riipd-Sdfhpdt pdlnl Cd tdsya kanidl evd Sdda praidstd 
kliydtd hlidvdf-jd^dti \ dUdhhddci'y -dt-l^d 1, Tdldtydm=djdiiydtn=djdydtd 
sidd-nidld- 


7. -dlidrmiH 1 -vrttir --'>‘Piik-kdyd-ciHd-krtd-sdthydnidno-lihinidm[\\lirdhm-opdiitd-C(irHc 

vrdtd-^ifil>dld-SrH} yo IHidtjdddcvd Hi pfirvvam -^ihd prditfdh h Vidyiil-^IolSm 
k^ddd- pdriifdfith 

8. sdiUskftamiH vidtlvd jdntHoUrasdd ^dnuddddiuvand prdpdum-abhyudgatcna [|] 

yen dly-dHItdih SHkfta-mdtibhis^sevite dhydna-mdrgge (cto-nyastdiH 
hmaladt jmiiam-asiidddmi- ^ 

9. -yd .1 I cn-dnekd-dvijd-jdna hlttivi prenm-vrUyd (iaydyaM ^n-mad=e%o yati^u 

vilidd I It ) sad-gioHlvtlsd-vdsah jmtath Sreyo yad = atmla-gunaM vrdhmg-carySSra- 
nu'Vd tend- 

10. shuddj^jagdd-dimdina^ k^iud-samkieSa-rdSif.j WCiitur-iwidyatH-samasUnH prasa- 
mitd-hdu&dAi vra/md-suihnydsta-vrttiiH ^rimatitafh std=kriydtmd prathita- 
^ prtIm-gniidiH pnirthaya- 

• 4 “ * ‘ ' f ■ ■* 

‘ Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. Ill, p 120, No. 6 , pi. XXXVI. 
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II. -ly-i'^a miuni Bhuyut-lokoi puni-krtu-stiktldih palanc rok^tnw ca tat» 

karttitvyaM hhavmtbhih sthiravdmula-f^utjith syanuivtiyu-yntlMytnk ii Sad •tvrtt- 
= atnala-vr- 

IZ. -ttihhih sphuUitaraiii jiUadaraihsam'aUili hhaviHa{l}\ parlhivendra 

hhuyohlmyo jdcatv-^c^a imuni saimny oyaiH dhanniiu-Sdiir - ttdhui [rfrfi] kale 
kale pa- 

13. -laneyo hhavadhkih [i| ^'yafi^aHarya-rahis=tapodliana-janaih slliatavyam-alr= 

(iSrame i Uy -etat-vratadharihhir=iiiyamitaAi hhiiyad • yathii-nanvatha 1 Kart- 
tavyath tad-{h-‘amalatH pri- 

14. -yatamair - viprair=Ctayavasihhh il Sphurata kJrllir-^iyaiU gmja-Salini sakala 

-salva-liit-inlaya-lieiave tapati yavad - aya>h hhitvibhaskaro himaka^ 

15. -rena sah^amala-dldhihh ^rJ-Narayaijiapaladeva Hi prapt-odayo bhiipalHt 

bhiUo hhumi bhuja f/Hl iirobhir-amala yasv-ocita f>>»] iasaua/H ya}iias -ta- 

16. -sya gun-anudasya mahalah samralsarc saplame VaiSakkydih Siihha-sambitrlena 

vidhitKi labdha priiti^thVa-matlia.j 

The language of the inscription is very incorrect Sanskrit, like that of the Iluddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts of Nepal, and the record itself has been very carelessly incised. 
The purpose of the inscription is to record the erection of a monastery for Brahmahi- 
cal ascetics by a man named Bhai.ujadeva in the seventh year of the king Narayana- 
paladeva, in the month 01 V: ‘'skha. It opens witli an invocation to Vi?nu, in his 
Man-lion (Narasimha) incarnation an! curiously enough it is at present outside the 
small temple of Nara-siiiilia, in tlie courtya.d of the Vi^nupada temple, which, as we 
shall see later on, was certainly built during the reign of Nayapaladeva. It may 
mean however that the .small temple of Narasithha was built by Bhapcladeva near 
tlie monastery and was rebuilt during the time of Nayapaladeva. The genealogy of 
the builder is given as follows:— 

V.UIADKVA, 

married Vallabhadevl, 

1 

SIIIADKVA, 

VAl’PADKVA, 

BHANDADIiVA. 

Another s mall inscription of Narayanapala was fqund by Pandit Vinoda Vihaii 
Vidyavinoda of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in the Inscription gallery of that 
Museum. He has published it iu the journal of the Vahgiya Sahitya Panshad.' 
It is incised on a long piece of carved stone, probably tlie portion of a pedestal. 
Most probably it came with the other sculptures from the Bihar Museum founded by 
Mr. Broadley, when that collection was shifted to Calcutta, according to the direo* 

f Vaisgiya Sahitya-pirwhad-Palflka, Vol. XV, p. i.?. 
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lions of the (iovemmcnt of HenKnl. There is no record about it in the Office of 
the Indian Museiiiii. I edit it from an excellent inked impression made for me by 
Uabu Hari Das Datla, of the AreliyeoloKical Survey, Uastern Circle, at the order of 
Ihe late Dr. T. IJloch. 

(1) ()m Samviit o WiiQkhii .s’m/j 5 Partimt'&varii-^rl-NSmyin^itpiihHlcva-mjyc 
.\iuUtrii-vaisjt\'iki Sakw-ltluksii-stliaviru-Dluirmnumilriisya 

(2) yad (lira punyafn lad -Idiai'alv-acary -opild/iyaya-mtUii-pilr-purvvafij’amaih 
krtva sakala-salva-rairr aititllara-jmna prapiaya Hi '! 


It records the erection of an imajje in the ninth year of the king Narayaiiapala, 
in the month of Vaisakha, by a Buddhist Mldcr, named Dharmmainitra, an inhabi- 
tant of the Andhra country. 

The Hhagalpur grant of Xarayaiia|).iladeva was issued when the king was stay- 
ing at Mudgagiri and records the grant of the village of Makutikd to the temple of 
.Siva at Kala&ipota, which was situated in the Kaksa visu^fa, of Tirabhukti, thus 
proving that up to that time Tirabhiikti or modern Tirhut was under the Pala kings. 
fThe Diifaka of this grant was the lilialta Punj'akirtti, otherwi.se named Duravaniisra, 
(jvho erected the Ganulii-slamhha at Badal. 'file other inscription i s not dat ed. It 
was in eijsed to record the erwtion of a st<mc monolith snrmounied by an "c g.* 
Oaruda by tlie Biiatt.a CuravamisTa7 the mlmslcr of the king, A’fcordhig to this in> 
scrr^Ion Gimivamisra was the minister of Narayan^’Jaii^ his father Kedaramistra 
that of Sfirapfda, and Devapiila, his grandfatl';.r Soniesvara, a general, and his great- 
grandfather Darbhap'ini, the hunisterof i^.vaprda, while his great-grcat-graiidfatBer 
Oarga was the minister of Dharmn^p^ia. Xhe synchronism is shown below. 

Pala Ihnpcrois, llini.sters 

I Goinlla I , 


I "■ 

^I'lurmmapala, 

^ I 


III Deva|>ala. 


Vakiwla, 

Jayapiila, 


(largga, 

I 

Durbhap.-liii , 

! 

.SomeAvara , 


.Surap.lla I 

IV or Vigrahapala 1 , 

1 

V NiirayanaiKila. 


Km 


araimsra, 


t'lUravamiSra. 


Nothing is known about Narayauapala’s son Riijyapiila, who succeeded him, 
save that he married the Rastrakuta princess BhagyadevI, the diiughter of Tunga, 
most probably the same as the Tunga Dharmmrivaloka, whose inscription at Maha- 
bodhi was published by the late Dr. Rajendra D<da Mitra in his Buddha-Gaya. The 
verse about the marriage of Rajyapala is to be found in the Bangarh grant of Mahi- 
pala I, Amgachi grant of Vigrahapfila III and the Manahali grant of Madanipala. 

I Buddbu Gayu. p. lySi pi. XL. 
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We learn from the position of the Badal pillar that the Vitrendrl or Northern Bengal 
was indud^ m the kingdom of Narayanaplla, and after the loss of Magadha and 
TirabhGkti his son must have succeeded to a very snrill principality which was 
situated eitlier in Radha (Western Bengal) or iji the Vaiiga (lustern Bengal) as we 
know from later records that about this time a Mongolian tribe invaded Northern 
Bengal through modern bikkim or Bhutan and occupied Gauda. I,atcr on we shall 
^ that Oau4a was in the occupation of Mongolians in tlie l^iica year 888=966 a.d. 
So the invasion must have taken place some fifty i>r hundred years earlier. These 
Mongolians are named Kambojas in a Sanskrit inscription. In the Mungir grant of 
Devapdlu and the Badal pillar inscription, Devap.ila ii said to have fought the 
Kambojas, but this may refer to the Western Kambojas. The Mongolian or Kimboja 
inva.sion of Northern India must have taken pLice just after Nirayanapala as no 
i’ala records liavc been found in Northern Beiig.!.! till the accession of Mahlpala I. 

Magadha wjus anncKed by the (iurjara-l’ralihlras to their dominions, and after 
Narayanapala we find the names of the Ourjaru princes in the votive inscriptions of 
Magadha. I'\»r a long time scholars have been at a lo.ss to assign a place to a king 
named Maheudrapala, several of who.se inscriptions have been found in the Gayii 
District. All along _heJias beeii considered to be one of the P.ilas of Ben gal. The 
late Dr. h'. Kielhorn also thought that he was one of the P.ilas, and mentions him in 
a footnote in his list of the IMla kings of Bengal.' Mr. V. \. Smith, in his recent 
article on tlie Palas of Bengal, goes so far as to assert that he was the successor of 
Govindapala, whose inscriptions arc •late.'l Viknama Samvat r2.}2 and I2.)5, i.c. 1173 
and 1178 A.u.* Mahamuhopadhyaya Kara Prasad ^astri thinks that Mahendra- 
pala may have belonged to the Pala dynasty.^ T wo inscriptions of this king are 
definitely known to liayc been discovered in th e Gay a District. One of these were 
found at Ram-gaya, on the other side of the river Phalgu, just opposite the temple 
of Gadadhar at Gayaf-wlnle tlie other was found at Guneriya, a village near the 
Grand Trunk Road.^ Major Kittoc spoke of a third inscription of this king, but of 
that we shall have to speak later on. The first of the inscriptions of this king, the 
one at Ramgayii, was examined by the late Sir Alexander Cunningham, and the first 
line was deciphered by him. According to him, the record is incised on th e pedestal 
of the figures of the bm iucarnationsTpOS^, Following Cunningham's deseVTp- 
tion 7 the image was at last found in the walls of a modern temple ot Siva at 
Ramgaya, and after great difficulties, a clear iraptession was secured. It was evident 
even at the first sight that the record was considerably older than the inscriptions of 
Govindapala, Ramapala or even Mahlpala I. The figures of the ten avataras arc 
now completely hidden by whitewash, but the pedestal h.is been cleared of it, and it 
was found that the record had been incised on the right half of it. Acute-angled 
characters of the ninth century a.d. had been used in it. and on no account can it be 
placed later than the tenth century. .Vs the record has only been partially edited 
before, I take the opiKjrtunity of placing it on record : — 

I lipl. Tnd , Yol. VIII, App. p. i«, note 2 * Iml. Ant., Vol. XXXVIII, p 246 . 

. " Mcui. A.S.IS., Vu). 111. p. iCi. 
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(i) OtH Samval 8 | ^rl-Mahindrnpalu l rajydhhi^e- 

(3) -kii . Sau 4 i pittnt Sahadevasya. 

“ Oin, the year 8 (from) the coronation of Mahindrapala. (The gift) of Saha- 
(leva, the son of the Ri^i {R^i) Saudi {Sauri)." 

Mahendrapala, in the ninth or tenth centuries a,d., immediately suggests the 
name of the son of Bhoja I, the great Pratihara Emperor Mahcndrapaladeva. A 
comparison with the Asni inscription of Mah!pala coiihrmcd me in the opinion that 
no other person than the great Pratihara monarch was being referred to. The forms 
of P and / are very much similar fo those used in Asni inscription and the Ghos- 
rawan inscription of Devapfila. Moreover, the form of the name is identical with that 
H.sed in the Asni inscription, where we find the name as Mahindrapala, and not 
Mahendrapala as in other inscriptions. Dr. Fleet read this name as Mahlgapala.' 
I saw a beautiful impression of this in.scription in the Allahabad exibition of 1910- 
II, and there the name is clearly legible as Mahindrapala. ^nother inscription of 
Mahendrapala is to be found at Gunariya, near the Grand Trunk Road, in the Gaya 
District, which was brought to notice by Major Kittoe. Kittoe’s drawing of the 
inscribed portion of the sculpture is very clear and the record can be edited from 
it: — 

(i) Ye dlhirmma Ini a prahhavd hetun o‘tc^aih la- 

(3) dhagato hy^avadat ki^anua yo nirodho ci>a/h vd- 

(j) -di mahdSramaijal} 1 Sanwai 0 VaiSakha. 

(4) Sadi 5 !^ri-(itnia- 

(5) -carila liri-Mahindrapa- 

(6) -ladevardjyf devadha- 

(7) -rmmcyafh . . . 

Kittoe found a third inscription of this king somewhere in Bihar, but as he did 
not state the exact locality, it is no use searching for it. Some day it will come up 
as a new discovery of .some one who chances to stumble on it. According to Major 
Kittoe this inscription was dated in the 19th year of the king 

“ One mentions the fact of the party having apostatized, and again returned to 
the worship of the Sakya, in the 19th year of the reign of ^rl Mahendrapaladeya." 
There are two votive inscriptions of Mahcndrapaladeva in the British Museum. One 
of these records the erection, most probably, of an image by a Buddhist monk named 
Kusuma in the ninth year of Mahendrapala.' The nature of the contents of the odier 
inscription is not known, but it is dated in the second year of Mahendrapaladeva. 
It may be that the tliird inscription mentioned by Major Kittoe, has found its way, 
by some means or other, into the British Museum. As for the reading of the date, 
there need not be any difficulty about that, as Kittoe’s readings are invariably faulty. 
So we have definite proof that in the eight and ninth years of the king Mahendra* 
pala, Magadha formed an int^ral part of the Gurjara-Pratlhara Empire, which at 
that time extended from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal.* 

I Iu<l. .tut., Vol. XVI, p. i;4. > J.A.S U.. Vol. XVII, iM ft I, p. *]B. 

^ Nachr. v. d. Konigl. Gea. d. Wis. x. Gottiiig., pbll.-biit. &1. 1904, pp. * Bpi. Ind.. Vol IX, p. 4 
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No ioocriptious of Rajyapala have been dLscuvered as yet, and so nothing defi- 
nite can be stated about the length or the events of his reign. According to the 
inscriptions of the later Palas, he was succeeded by his son Oopala II. 

The British Museum possesses a Manuscript of tl.e A^to^hasrika Prajiiapiirainita 
written in the I5tli year of Gopala II at the nionaste:y of VikramailiM. Its colophon 
runs thus : — 

Parameivara-paramubhuUdralut-partiHumuigiHa-Mali irfijildltirilja-^rl-mad-OlopiiltiJe- 
vapravarddham(im~kalydn(t-i'ijaya-raj\-ely(idi 15 iisminc dine 4 !in-m!id 
VikramiSltHlcva-vihSrc likliileyath hha^u '• 

We possess two inscriptions of Oopiila II, and from these we learn that Magadha 
was temporarily recovered by the Palas during the reign of this monarch. The first of 
these inscriptions was discovered by the late Sir Alexander Cunningham, at Bargaon 
in the Patna District, the ancient Nalanda." It records the fact that an image of the 
goddess V agisvarl , at Nalanda , was covered with gold leaf by some unnamed personage 
in the first year of Gopaladeva.' The second inscription was discovered amidst the 
ruins of the Mahabodhi temple at Bodh-Gay.i and records the erection of image of 
Buddha by a person named Sakrasena during the reign of Gopaladeva, no year being 
mentioned. These inscriptions prove that some time during the reign of Gopala II, 
South Bihar or Magadha was temporarily occupied by the Palas. The reason of this 
sudden enterprise is not far to seek. During the long reign of Amoghavar^a I, whose 
certain dates extend from 817 to 877 a.d., there was no war between the (turjaras 
and the Ra^trakfifas.* In fact the only war between Bhoja I and the RastrakOfas 
was his war with the Ru$trakQtas Dhruvaraja II of Gujarat some time before 867 
A.D., in which Bhoja I himself was worsted.* After Bhoja I, Mahendrapila 
succeeded to an empire which had reached its greatest e.xtent at that time, from 
Punjab to the borders of Bengal, and from the foot of the Ilimrlayas to Saurastra." 
Mahendrapala’s reign was a very short one, as his certain dates range from 893 to 
907 A.D. He had two wives and was succeeded by Bhoja II, his son by Dehana- 
ga.’ Most probably there was some dispute about his succession, which may have 
been contested by his half-brother Mahlpala II. Bhoja II was assisted to the throne 
by the Cedi Emperor Kokkalla I, which is referred to in the Bilhari inscription 

Jitvd krlsmtH yena pfthvlmmapurvvaA-kMhstambhardvandvam^dropyaie sma, 

Kaumbhod^havyandiSyasan Kepfamjaff KaitmydA ■ ca ^rl-nidhir-Bhojadevaif — 
verse 17.' 

We find a corroboration of this statement in the Benares grant of the Cedi 
Emperor Karnadeva 

Bhoje Vallabhardje Chitrakuta-hhupdle, 

Sahkaragaife ca rdjani yasy^Rsid^abhayadah pRnlh-'verse 7.* 


1 J.R.AS, 1910, pp. 150.5T. * CumUnsliftttt* Arch. Sure. Rep., Vol. I, ^ J6, pi. XKII. l. 

» J AA.B., K. a, Vol. rv, p. 105. ♦ |.R.A.a. I 904 < PP- < 4 ^«• * *“4 Attt., Vol XII, p. J*I. 

» Epi. Ind., VOL IX, p. 4. ' ln<L Ant. Vol XV, p. ito. • BpI. lad., Vol I, p. ajO. 

» fipL lad., Vol n, p- 306, 
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So the Cedi Emperor also set up the Ka^t^^akiita king Krjina II, whose surname 
was Vallabharaja, on the throne of his father Amoghavar?a I. Kr?na II defeated the 
Ourjaras and at the same time led an invasion into Bengal:— 

Tiisv’^oUdyjjUit-durjiiro lirt t-liaMISl-odhhata-Srimtido 
daii^dimH viuaya-vratarppaihi-punts ■ Samtidra = nidrSharnl}, 

Ih'urnslh = Athgti-Kaliritiiu-datUi’a-Mtigiidhair - ahhvarccit ~ lijfuiS - ciraih si}niis== 
sunrtavai’-hliiivnl} parivrlah I'rl Kf^ifarajo-hhavat. . 

-verse i.i, Deoli plates of Kr^na III, and verse 15, Karhad plates of the 
same.' *• ' 

The (Jurjara king defeated by Krgnaraja II seems to be Bhoja II. He was 
succeeded very shortly by his half-brother Mahipala, under whom the area of the 
Ourjara-Pratlh.ira Empire became very circumscribed. The Ra^ti‘‘'ikGta king Kretia II 
also had a very short reign and was succeeded by his grandson Indra III. Ilis 
certain years range from 002 to 911, and as those of Bhoja II are almost the same, 
it is almost certain that he was tlic king who was defeated by Kr§na II. After the 
accession of Mahlpilla, who.se certain dates range from 914 to 917, Indra III invaded 
the (iurjara Empire, crossed tlie Yamuna, occupied Kanyakubja and most prob- 
ably destroyefl the city.' Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has already proved that at that 
time K^iitipala or Mahipala was the reigning sovereign at Kanauj. In this campaign, 
Narasiihha, a feudatory of Indra III, pursued theOurjara king Mahipala as far as the 
confluence of the (langcs. Narasiniha, according to tlie Karnnataka-^abdanuSasana 
by Bhatta Kalahkadeva, "snatched from the Ourjara king’s arms the goddess of 
victory, whom, though desirous of keeping, he had held too loosely. Mahipala fled 
as if struck by tlmnder-ljolts, staying neither to eat nor rest, nor pick himself up, 
while Narasitiiha pursuing, bathed his horse at the junction of the Ganges and 
established his fame.’ ’ * The mention of the confluence of the Ganges as the extrem- 
ity of Narasiiiiha’s pursuit of Mahipala, without any mention of the Gauda king, 
most probably indicates that the Eastern frontier of the Gurjara-Pratlhara Empire 
at that time extended up to the junction of the Ganges with the Sea. This is not to 
be wondered at as it is now certain that Magadha formed an integral part of the 
dominions of Mahlpala’s father Mahendrapala. During this war Gopala II of Bengal 
may have taken the opportunity of recovering some of the traditional possessions of 
his family and pushed the Western frontier as far as the eastern banks of the Sone 
This re-occupation of the Magadha may have been temporary, and Mahipala may 
have recovered the possession of his Eastern Provinces, with the help of the 
Candella YaSovarinman * As no inscriptions of Gopala’s successor Vigrahapala II 
have been discovered, we are not in a position to say definitely whether Magadha 
continued to be a province of the Pala Empire or was re-annexed by the Gurjaras. 
A MS. of the Pancarak^a written in the 26th year of Vigrahapaladeva II is preserved 
in the Britisli Museum collection : the latter part of its colophon runs thus 


• Ibiil.. V»l. V, p. 193 \ ibid , Vol. IV, p. 383 
^ Karunataka-SabdanunosaDa, rd. I^ewia Rice, p. 26 
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Paratneivara-P aiamabhaiiaraka-Paramasaugata Mahiir&jiUlhirajd-Srinuui- \ 'igruhth 
paladevasya praV(ttdhamdnu-vijay(mljye-{ithout 15 iudistinci dk^aras] Samvat 
26 A^d^ha dina 2 pi' 

Before closing this chapter it should be noted that about this time an indepen* 
dent kingdom was established in Eastern Bengal. The existence of this kingdom 
was made known by the discovery of two copper-plate grants of Devakhadga , the 
last king of this dynasty. From these copper-plate grants it is now known that 
the dynasty reigned for three generations : — 

Khadgodyama. 

j 

Jatakhadga. 

I ■ 

I 

Devakhadga. 

Nothing is known about their dates save and except tliat the grants were issued 
in the thirteenth year of Devakhadga. The learned Editor of the plates has assigned 
them to the eighth or ninth century A.n.* But on comparison with the inscriptions 
of the Pala Emperors it is found that their correct date would be the first half of the 
tenth century a.o. These two plates are the earliest inscriptions from Eastern 
Bengal proper, and the record next in order was incised so late as the reign of king 
Eak^mapasena of Bengal. 

I Bendoll, Catalogs of ikt Sanskrit Manuscripts in ths British Museum^ p. a.Ui J ^ p. 

* Mem. A.S.B., Vol I, p. 86. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Second Empire. 


invasinn of North 
Hciigal. 


The period which follows is entirely different in character, the principal actors 
having changed. The great (lurjara-Pratlhara Empire was rapidly dissolving and 
the Ra?ttahOta kings were gradually becoming weaker. .Ra^trakuta and (iurjara 
invasions became things of the past. Hew actors were appearing in the political 
arena. The invasion of the (Ircat Coja Conqueror left a deep impression on north 
eastern India. It gave Rengal a new dynasty of kings and indirectly hastened the 
r uin of the Pala Empire. After tlie Badal pillar in.scription of Narayanapala, there 
is no other inscription which can throw light on the history of Northern Bengal for 
three generations, i.e. till the time of Mahipala I. About this time some Mongolian 
tribes occupied the whole of the Northern Bengal and either massacred the old 
inhabitants or gradually forced them back southwards. A monol'Wc pillar now 
standing in the grounds of tlie place of the Maharajas of Dinajpur liears a record of 
one of these Mongolian kings, who also claimed to be tlie lords of Gainla (Ga« 4 fi- 
vara). At present the whole of Northern Bei^al is strewn over with pre-Muham- 
madan ruins and so far the general theory had been, that 
Kambojt or Mongolian these temples, monasteries and towns were ruined at the 
time of the Muhammadan occupation of the country. But 
recently a plausible theory has been started by Mr. Rama 
Prasad Canda, B.A., on the basis of Dinajpur pillar inscription, according to which 
the ruin of these ancient cities of Northern Bengal should be differently interpreted. 
The inscription on the Dinijpur pillar was brought to notice in 1871 when it was 
published with a rude lithograph.' The late Dr. Bloch examined tlie inscription 
during one cf his tours and hastily gave a reading which I am afraid cannot be 
supported. Mr. Canda obtained some very clear and beautiful rubbings of this 
inscription during one of his many visits and submitted a paper on it to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal." According to Mr. Canda, the Koch, Mech and the Palias of the 
present dij/<r are the descendants of the Mongolians who invaded and settled in North 
Bengal d^ ig the latter half of the ninth and the tenth century a.d. The inscrip- 
tion on Vu? Dinajpur pillar, which^for^ the basis of Mr. Canda’s paper, records the 
erection of a temple of Siva during the reign of a king of Gauda of the Kamboja 
race, in the year 888 of some unspecified era. The date is expressed as a chrono- , 
gram : KuHjara-Ghati-var^tita, which prolrably means 888. 

cannot be referred to the Vikrama era as in that 
case it would be equivalent to 831 a.d., whidi is too early 
to suit tlie characters used in this inscription. Neither can it be referred to the 


' Ind. Ant., Vnl. I, pp. ti} nnd itj. 


I J.A.aB., N.S, Vol. VII, p A19. 
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Gupta era as in that case it would be equal to 1207 a.d., which is certainly too late. 
The Kalacuri'Cedi era has never been found to have been used in Bengal. The Saka 
era suits best though it has but been sparsely used jn the North-East. In that case 
S. 888=9^ A.D. fdls just after the reign of Devapala, tlie Pratihara King of Kanauj. 

At that time the invaders must have settled down so that the invasion itself must 
have taken place some time earlier. Northern Bengal was in the undisputed posses- 
ion of NarAyanapala at the time of the incision of GuravamiSra’s record. So this 
invasion must have taken place some time between 850-950 a.d. The irruption of 
these Moi^;olian hordes must have taken place through tlie Himalayas, and most 
probably they were dispossessed of their f- finer homes in the hills by some other 
invaders. So the Palas after Narayauap?*a, i.e. Rajyapilla, Gopala II, and Vigraha- 
pala II, were having a rather bad time t<f it with the Gurjara Empire in the West 
and occasional Rastrakdta raids thrown in, .ud witii Barbarian hordes advancing 
in untold numbers through the mountain passes of the North. No wonder that 
Magadha was annexed to the Gurjara-Pratihara Empire. .\t the time of the invasion 
of Indra III, the Eastern Erontier of the Gurjara-Pratihara limpire most probably 
extended right up to the moderj, Bhagirathi, and its confluence near Saugor Island. 
North Bengal musl have remained in the possession of the Mongolian kings up to 
the end of the tenth century A.n. In the beginning of the eleventh century we find 
that the Palas have recoveredveossession of Northern Bengal, 
KSmboja kings of Gauds. ^ onwards tigik up to the end of the second 

Pala Empire, Northern Bengal continued to be in their imssession. At the time of 
the Oinajpur inscription the Pilas seem to have been deprived of Gauda and conse- 
quently the Mongolian king became Gait je&vara. The name Kamboja itself is of 
great interest. Thus far the Kambojas or Kamvojas were known to be a northern 
tribe who lived side by side with the Greeks in Afghanistan and the Western 
Punjab, as shown by the phrase “ Yona-Kambojesu" in the XIII Rock Edict of 
iVsoka.' The occurrence of the name in a Bengal inscription does not mean that 
the Kambojas, whole or part, immigrated into Bengal from the Punjab across the 
whole of Nortiiem India, because that would have been an impossibility in those 
days, but shows that all Mongolians were called Kambojas, and that people with 
Mongolian features crossed over into Bengal through the Northern Mountains and 
as Kambojas. They may or may not have been a part of the people who became 
known during the Maurya period as the Kambojas. 

The occupation of Gauda by a barbarian tribe, at a time when the whole of 
Mu gaALn was in the possession of the Gorjaras, shows that the kings of the Pala . 
dynasty between Narayanapala and Vigrahapala II and Mahipala I were kings in 
• tiatn» only. 'Most probably they ruled over an insignficant kingdom surrounded 
by a largie number of petty monarchies. The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra 
C^|a I stows that the ancient Gauda and Vanga had become divided into a large 
number of s maB kin gdoms . The exact state and extent of the Pala dominions under . 


t lad., VoL II, p. 46s. 
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ViKrahapfila arc not known. Most probably he lost even what had belonged to 
Gopiila II as his son Mahipala I is said to have recovered his paternal kingdom. His 
only recorded war seems to liave been conducted in Eastern Bengal. In the Amga- 
chi and Dinajpur grants there is a verse about this ; — 

Ikie f>mci pructmi-payasi svaechtnit’^apiya loyath svaintiH bhmiUva tad^ann 
mduy-opiiiyaka-cimiiane^ii, 

Krivii sandrais =tiiru^u jadidatH Sikurair ^abhra-Udyapt pralcy-Udreft katakam» 
(ibhajtin yasya seHa-gajendiilh. — verse ii Dhuijpur grant of Mahlpdla.' 

But this is not very certain, as in'th^ Amgachi grant of Vigrahapala the verse is 
attributed to Vigrahapala III.* 

After the death of Vigrahapala II, MaUpala succeeded to what remained of the 
first Empire of the Palas. In his Dinli^ .c grant he is said to have recovered the 
kingdom of his father 


fidla-su kill a-vi pit ksah sahgare vahti-darppad =iiiuidliik^lu-viluptatH rajyatn oitisddya 
pitryaih 

Niliita-cannjiii-pudmo bhiMrtdih murdhni ttismtd’=abhavad=avani-pakh ^rl- 
Mahipuladcval}* 


)j 


After the recovery of his paternal kingdom, Mahlpala I must have turned his 
atteJ ^on to the West. In his sixth year Nalanda was 
'*Maga(lha**”*” . a in his kingdom as a manuscript copied at that 

place in that year of the king has been acquired for the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal by Mahamaliopadhyaya Hara Prasada Sastrl. Magadha 
seems to have continued in the possession of the king for a long time. In the 
eleventh year of the king an image of Buddha was dedicated in or near the temple 
of the Mahabodhi at Bodh-Gaya, and in the same year the great temple at 
Nalanda was restored, as it had been burnt down in a fire. After the conquest of 
aiidMitliila Magadha, Mahlpala seems to have attacked Tirabhukti or 

"■ Mithila which continued in the possession of the king at least 
till his 48th year. His kingdom seems to have extended as far as Benares and con- 
tinued to be included in it till 1020 a . d . In that year, two persons were deputed by 
the king, nametl Stiiirapala and Vasantapala, to execute some repairs near the Bud- 
dhist city. The state of the Gurjara kingdom of Kanauj favoured the occupation. 

Occupies Benares. ® ^ devastated by Sultan 

Mahmad of Ghazni, and after his departure, the king Rajya- 

paladeva had been deposed and murdered by the Indian Princes for having submitted 
to an alien conqueror. At that time* TrUocanapala was seated on the throne of the 
Gurjara-Pratlharas and most probably his power did not extend beyond the con- 
fluence of the Yamuna.V 

In spite of the victories during the earlier part of his reign, Mahlpala I suffered 
some very severe reverses from the time of the rise of the Cedis, under Gafig^deva 


< lud. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. loi, and J tXga, p. 83, note 26. 
^ J.A.S.B., 180?. pp. 8—84, II. 33*24 * 
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Conquest of Udra and 
Kokla. 

Dandabukti and 
Southern Rd^ha. 


and Kar^deva and the invasion of the Co|a king Rajendra Co|a I. The invasion of 

Invasion of P**^*^® before the i jth year of that prince, 

i.e. before 1025 A.u. Rajendra Coja earned the vintda of 
Ga,'hgeg(nf,4^ or Oanga-vijayi by pushing as far North as the Ganges during this 

Rajendra Cola I ascription of the great conqueror 

records the Northern Campaign in detail. It is said that 
the king seized the ‘‘Odda-w.j<iy<i ” which was difficult to approach. This is clearly 
the Odra I'tjayd of the copper-plate inscriptions of Orissa. 
Then he entered “ Ko^alainadu," i.e. the KoSala of the in- 
scriptions of tlye Soma-vaihili kings of Orissa.' Next in 
order comes ;the subjugation of Daiidabhukti. The province 
has been identified by Mahamahopadhvaya Kara PrasJda 
Sastrl with the modern province of Kiliar, because the 
ancient name of the town of Kihar was called Otantapuri by the Tibetans and 
Adwand Bihar by the Muhammadans. But this identification is scarcely tenable. 

The place is mentioned in the Ranuictirita of Sandhya- 
U dandapura, karanandi where a person named Jayasiiiiha is said to 
have been its ruler and is said to have aided Ramapala in his wars in Northern 
Bengal. This man is said to have defeated Karna-Ke^arl, the king of Orissa.' 
Most probably Dandabhukti was the march-land between Orissa and Bengal, corres- 
ponding to the modern British districts of Midnapur and Balasore, and the man 
had defeated the king of Orissa in one of his expeditions against Bciq^al. It is 
more probable for a king of the march-lands to come into conflict with the king 
of Orissa than for the ruler of Magadha. Moreover tlic order in which the names 
of the countries are mentioned prevents us from supposing that Bihar is the 
country mentioned as we shall see later on. From Dan4abhukti the king passed 
on to Bengal, attacking and occupying the province of “Takkaiia-Uadam.” This 
name has been taken to be the equivalent of “ Dak^iiia l^ata " by the late Dr. 
Kielhom, which is the ancient name of Southern Gujarat.* But Messrs. Hultzsch 
and Venkayya take it to mean "Dak^ina Virata" or Southern Berar.* Mr. Ven- 
kayya is a great authority on Tamil, and he 'supposes that “ the Tamil term 
" llaia" does not correspond to Sanskrit LAta (Gujarat) but to Virtilu (Berar)".'' 
But nowhere did it strike the learned scholars that the order in which the countries 
are mentioned, prevents us from supposing that either Berar or Gujarat is men- 
tioned. In fact the country mentioned is Southern Radha. Mr. Venkayya will 
find, on re-considering the question, that Dak%i^a-Ra4lM is a better equivalent for 
Tamil TakkanorLAiam than Immediately after " Takkana-Ladam " 

we have the mention of Vahgda-deia, which all authorities agree as being equal 
to Vanga or Kfls tep< Bengal. No sane man would turn from Orissa to conquer 
Southern Gujarat or Berar and then return to the Hast to conquer Bast Bengal, 


» Bpi Ind, Vol. HI, p. jaj • Utm. A.8.B., Vol III, p. 

• Bpi> Ind., Vol App. p. i3o, No. 733. Vol. VIII. App. II, p. sa, Na 11. 
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after which he turns back to the West to defeat Mahipala in North Bernal and 
again rushes to North Gujarat or Berar to conquer it. The more natural explana- 
tion is that Rdjendra Coja defeated RanaSGra, the ruler of Southern Ra^ha, and 
then paased on through that country to invade Vanga. From very early times a 
part of Bengal has been called Radha It occurs in a dated inscription of the Indo- 
Scythian period as Rara. This inscription is at present in the Indian Museum, in 
Calcutta, but it was discovered in Mathura in the United 
Rittlha as an ancient name provinces. The record mentions the erection of a Jaina 

image in the year 62 of the Kusana era -150 A.u. at the request of a Jaina monk 
who was an inhabitant of the country of Kara.' In comparatively modem times 
the iiitme has been found on two copperplate inscriptions ; — 

(I) The newly discovered grant of the Sena king Vallalasena, found at Sitahati, 
near Katwa, in the Burdwan district of Bengal, where we find that the 
village granted, Vallahitti, was situated in the North Ra(}ha (Utlara- 
RatfiM-tnaiiifiilf).' The very name Uttara- Radha occurs in the Tirumalai 
inscription as we .shall see later on. Besides this, the kings of the Sena 
dynasty seem to have ruled in the Radha country :■ 


I'ufhie liisy-abhyudayini sttdacara-carya-niruifhi-praudhaik ' 
liadhatn-itkulita-camir-xhhu^ayanto^nuhhavai}^, 

lia&vad = n&ii-ahhayii’vitarmfa-sthula-l ik^yavalak^atfy kirtty-ullolaiii snupita- viyalo 
jajnirc rajapiitmft.—versf 3 .* 

There being a Uttara-Radha we can say from immediate inference, that there was 
a Dak^ina-Radha, which in Tamil becomes “ Takkana-I 4 dam. " 

(i) Besides this the Kenduiipatna plates of Narasiihhadeva II of Orissa, dated 
Saka 1217 --=1296 A.i)., show very clearly that Radha and Varendr! were 
well-known names of divisions of Bengal : — 
li’uPm-Varfndra-yavtvu-myan-aiijun-aSru-puretjka 

Tiui-viprulambha-kardn-itdbhUa-nistaraitf’ii daiigapi nunam-amima Yanmn= 
iidhm - (fbhiU.—vt'rsf 84.* 


.\t the time of the CoJa invasion a king named Rait^SGra was ruling Southern 
Riidba. In Bengal there is a tradition tliat a dynasty of kings with the afiix SOra 
ruled in Bengal before the Biilas. We have no reliable evidence for this. But three 
kings of this family, at least with the word v^flra affixed to their names, have t>een 
mentioned in epigraplts. 'fhese are : Rapa^Gra, of the Tirumalai inscription ; Uak$ml- 
sGra, a king of a division of Bengal nadied Apara-Mandara, a contemporary of Rama* 
pala, who was tlie headman of all feudatories of Forest lands {samastd^vika-sdmanta- 
cakru-cui/amatfilf) ; a man named Dama^Gra, who is mentioned in a newly-discovered 
inscription of the time of Gopila III, found at Manda in the Rajshahi district of 
Bengal. After conquering Southern RiidhA, the Co|a king did not proceed to subdue 
the northern portion of it, but on the other hand, passed eastwards towards Vanga, 

• V4Agiy4 SiUty* VuUbad ihktilki, VoL XVU, p. ajs. 

« J.A.aB.. VoL UCV. itos, p. *'«. 
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which was then ruled by a king named Oovinda-Candra. This king has been wrongly 

identified with a king named t^vinda-Candra or (^vi-Canda, 
Oonqu^rf^Eastetn about whom some songs are current in the State of Kuch- 
llihar and the Rungpur district of Bengal. The king of 
that name mentioned in the Tirumalai inscription is expressly stated to be the King 
of Eastern Bengal, and so there is very little chance of identifying him with the 
local hero of Rungpur. .\fter conquering Eastern Bengal, Rajendra Cola turned to- 
wards the West and faced Mahlpala, who had been rightly identified by the late Dr. 
Kielhom with the Pala king Mahlpala I, who was defeated. The inscription is so 
worded that one at once understands that by defeating 
Defeat of Mahfpfila and Mahlpala, the king was able to reach “• Uttira-Laiftim " and 
i-onque^of^Northern Ganges. UUira-LHam for the same reasons as have 

been stated above in the case “ Takkam-hi^aw" should be 
taken to be Northern Radha, which is actually mentioned as a mandala in the 
Sitahati grant of ValLilasena Moreover there is no evidence to prove that Berar or 
Virata was divided into two parts at any time. Again from Bengal Rajendra Cola 
reached Uttara-Radha and after that the Ganges. It is a far cry from Berar to the 
Ganges, but tlie saored river which added lu.stre to the conquest of Rajendra Co)a I 
in the eyes of the Soutliem people actually forms the Northern boundary of Radha. 
The divisions of Bengal across the great river are known as Mithila and Varendra, 
the latter of which is mentioned in the Rama-carita,' and at least three copper-plates. 
So now it is clear that the Ganges formed the Northern boundary of the conquest of 
Rajendra Cola 1 . Curiously enough he did not attempt to cross tlie Ganges to the 
other side. The Tirumalai inscription lujing a PraSasli does not mention such 
details. But the desired details are supplied by an ancient manuscript discovered 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasida v^strl and now in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. In 1893 the Mahamahopadhyaya publislied notes on a find of 
ancient Sanskrit manuscripts among which was a drama named Canda-KauAika, by 
Arya K$emlAvara. This play was enacted before the king by his order, and it con- 
tains a verse in which the king Mahlpala I is compared with Candragupta and a 
people named Karnatakas, to the Nandas. So this contemporary work gives the 
creit of defeating the Karnatakas to MahipaU I. The Karnatakas seem to be 
the southerners who invaded Bengal under Rajendra Cola I. It appears that though 
Mahlpala I was defeated by Rajendra Cola when he crosssed into Radha from East 
Bengal he prevented him from crossing the Ganges into Varendra or Northern 
Bengal’ and so the Coja conqueror had to turn back from the ^ks of the Ganges. 
The manuscript on which Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasada Sastrl relies is not a 
modpm one. as it was copied in 1331 a.d * The invasion of the Cola kmg did not 
change tiie political divisions of the country, but it left one permanent mark in the 
shape of a body of settlers, who occupied the thrones of Bengal and MithUa as the 

Sena and Karpata dynasties during the latter days of the Palas. 

• The Cola in^sion took place, as has been stated above, before the thi rteenth 
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year of the king, i.e. 1025 a.d. The very next year we find that the Wheel of l^w 
at Benares is being repaired, and a new temple (Gandha-kiUi) built by the brothers 
Sthirapala and Vasantapala under tlic orders of the king. 

The record of these events is found in an inscription discovered amidst the ruins 
of Silmath near Benares more than a hundred years ago.‘ It is incised on the 
pedestal of an image of Buddha, which is at present in the Provincial Museum at 
I,ucknow. This image was dedicated in the Vikratna year 1083-1026 a.d. Very 
soon after this Benares was taken away from the Palas by the Cedi Kmperor of 
Gangeyadeva who invaded North.-r.astem India about this time and had occupied it 
six or seven years ago. .Some time before 1881 a.d., some metal images were found 
near a village Imadpur in the Mu^affarpur district of Bengal,’ which were pronounced 
The struggle with the by Dr. Hoernle to have been dedicated in the 48th year 
Cedi ivnipire. M.ahlpaladeva.' As these images were found in Tirhut or 

Tirabhukti, it is natural to conclude that Mithila was in the pos.session of the Palas 
up to the 48th year of Mahipala I. But six years before the erection of the temple 

of Sarnath, Mithila pas.sed out of the hands of the P.ilas. 
(Vmquest of Mithilu. t *.1. /.- • j • • t 

In the year 1020 a d. Gangeyadeva was m possession of 

Tirabhukti or Mithila. A copy of the Ramayana copied in tl’^it year v. s. 1076 
mentions Tirabhukti as being in the possession of Gangeyadeva; — 

Saftibat 1076 (t^iUfha badi 4 maMnijadhiraja pu^y<lvaloka-somavafHSodhhava-Gau- 
dadhvaja-^rlmad-Ga'hgeyadeva-hhujyamujia Ttrahhuktau kdymfavijayardjye* 

Very soon after Benares passed into the hands of the Cedis. Karnnadeva, the 
son of Gangeyadeva, was in possession of Benares in 1042 a.d. (Kalacurt-Cedi year 
793).‘ Tirabhukti or Mithila was never recovered by the Palas. The only Pala 
records referring to this Province are the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala and the 
Imadpur image inscription of Mahipala I. 

Mahipala 1 was succ^ded by his son NayapAla, who is called Nyayapala on 
authority of some unpubli.slied record, by Mahamahopiidhyaya Hara PfasBda daam. 

According to Taranatha , Mahipala reigned for fiift^^two 
.Succfs?or^.md^ length probably correct as the Imadpur Images- were 

dedicated in the 48th year of the king. Of the illatlms 
of the king we only know the names of the brothers Sthirapala and Vdsanta^la, 
who were most probably nearly related to him besides his son Nayapala. 1 %e long 
reign of Mahipala I is very fruitful in inscription and manuscript records. The 
• earliest of these is the manuscript of A^tss^hasrika Prajhaparamitfi, nowin the 
University Library at Cambridge. 'The colophon runs thus !— 

Param&rara parmmhhaHdraka-paramiisaugatii-nMhSriljddhirilja ^tinunn-MahlpSlor 
deva pravarddhamdm-njayarajye samvat 5 jlSvine 

i Ai. Kes., Vf>l, IX. p. 204. * Proc. A.S B , r88t, p 9^. i Ind. Ant-, Vol XIV. p. 165, note 17. 

• Cat of Sann. M.S 5 . in the Duitur Lihy., Nepal. Hiat. Intro., p. 18, and No. 1079 (kha). p. .u* 

k Kpi. Ind., Vol. II, p. 300. , 

• Bendall'sCat. of Rudilliiat Sana. MSS. in the ITniv.' Liby , Cambridga,y 
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The^(iate next in order is to be found in a manuscript of the same work, col- 
lected by Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasada ^strl, for the Asiatic Society of 
Bei!^. The reading of the colophon as revised by tire late Dr. Theodor Bloch rims 
as follows: — 

DeyadhammeyafH pravtmmalMyamydyinal^ Tadivaiji-Miikhiharm avasthi- 
tenu bikyScStyd-sthiivifti-Ssdhuguptiisya yad - atfa pmiyan — tad ~ hhavatv 
- dc&ry - opddhyaya-mdtS-pitr-putaiigamatk krtva sakaia-satva-rMer ^ aiiii- 
tlara-jmmphal - avdptaya iti. ParamahhalUmka-Maharajadhiraja-l'ara. 
mSvara-Paranuisaugata tirimd - 1 'igrahapiiladtva-pdddmdhyata Parama- 
bhatMraka-MahardjSdhiraja-ParamcSvara-Paranmaugata !>rhndn^MaJupa- 
ladeva-pravarddkamlHa-Kalytuiavijayarajyt’ ^a^ha-samhatsan' ahhilikhya- 
mane yatrdiike samvat 6 Kdrtiika-Ki’^ijia-ti’ayodaSyan^lithan maitgala- 
vare\ia bhaMrikd-ni^pddiUim-iti 1| Nalanddvasthita-Kalyaifamitra-Cin- 
tSmatjukasya likhila Hi' 


This colophon proves that in the sixth year of .MahipSla Nftlaiida was in his 
possession, and thus a part at least of Magadha was included in his dominions. Next 
in order comes an\in.scription incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, in the 
attitude of touching the earth (Bhmiisparia mudrd). This image is now being wor- 
shipped as one of the five Pandus, in a small slirine just in front of the ehtrance of 
the great temple at Bodh-Claya The inscription consists of tliree lines, in an imper- 
fect state of preservation, the first part of each line having lost a number of letters. 
It is dated in the eleventh year of the reign of Malilpala, presumably the first, as the 
letters still show signs of acute angles at their lower extremities. It lias lieen re- 
ferred to by Cunningham.* Tlie text runs : — 

r. Deya-dharmmoyam tad-hhavatv=rmry--opddhtlya~matd-pUr-pur- 

waAgamatit kftva sakala-satva-raSt’r^amittara jiUn-iu'dplaya-ili ,i Makd- 
2. \rSjddhirSja-ParameSvara-Pa^amahhaildraka-Para»tasaHgiita-$rI-man ~ Mahipn- 
ladcva-pravarddHamUna-vijayarajye ekadaiame samvatsare abhilikhyn[maiic] 
3 pancamyan =tithan gandha-Kuti-dvaya-sahita karifav=iti. 

The name of the donor of the two temples {Gandha-Kutidvaya) and the image is 
unfortunately lost. As the name of the month in tliis inscription is illegible it is 
impossible to state i^heljher it was incised before or after Baladitya’s Nalanda 
inscription of the same year which has been placed next in order. This inscrip- 
tion was discovered by Broadley among the ruins of the great Vihara at Nalanda 
where it was found on a door-jamb.^^ According to this inscription the great temple 
at Nalanda was restored after being bunit down by a man 
Grnt at^iraiandS. Baladi'tya, a Jyavisa of Teladhaka (modern Telara) 

who had emigrated from Kau)QmbI, in the eleventh year of 

Mahlpaladeva." 


I Pwe. A.S.B., 1S99, p. Sp. « Ctmulngbua, Areh. Surr. Rep,, Vol. Ill, p. lie. No. 9, pi. XXXVII, No. 5. 
» J.A.8.B., VoL rv, p. 106. No. IV. pL VI. 
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The conquest of Nortliem Bengal must have taken place some years In 

his ninth year Mahipala granted the village of Kuratapallikd, with the exception of 
Cutapallika, in the Gokalika Kotivar^a vi^aya of the Faundravarddhana 

bhukli to a Brahmapa named K^paditya^rman. It has been proved by andther 
inscription, the Manahali grant of Madanapala, that the Kotivar^a vi^aya was 
situated in Northern Bengal, as both inscriptions have been discovered in the Dinaj* 
pur district.' An inscription incised on the pedestal of a cobssal image of Bud- 
dha, still in situ, at Tetrawan, an ancient site six miles from Bihar in the Patna 
District of Bengal, contains the name of Mahipala, the rest having become ill^ble.* 
Most probably it was dedicated during the reign of Mahipaladeva. The images 
discovered at Imadpur in the Muzaifarpur district of Bengal in i88i were most pro- 
bably dedicated in the 48th year of Mahipala I," as Mahipala II had a very short 
reign. The 48th year of Mahipala I must have fallen before 1020 A.D., as in that 
year the Cedi Kmperor Gahgeyadeva was in possession of Tlrabhukti or Tirhut. The 
last inscription of Mahipala is the Samath inscription of the Vikrama year 1083. 
This inscription was either posthumous, or incised when the city of Benares had passed 
from the hands of the Palas to tliose of the Cedis. The repair of the Wheel of Daw 
and the building of the temple seem to have begun some time iK&re and the work 
was completed eitlier after Mahipala’s death or in his last year, when he had lost 
• Benares and Tirhut. Mahipala was succeeded by his son Nayapala, called Nyayapala 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Pra^da ^stri, on some tmknown authority. His minis- 
ter's name was Vamanabhattai who is the DQtaka of the Bangarh grant of this king 
called the Dinajpur grant by Dr. Kielhom. 

Nayapala succeeded the throne of the Palas .some time between 1025 — 30 a.d. 
At that time the extent of the Pala Empire had been considerably dimmi.shed by the 
loss of Benares and Tlrabhukti. Gahgeyadeva was succeeded by his son Kafpa, 
, who with the help of some Southerners overran the whole 
Nayajwla A«. 1025— .,0 Northern India. The Nagpur praSasti of Udayaditya of 

Malava :^eaks of him as one who, jbined by the Karpatakas, 
had swept over the earth like a mighty ocean 

Tasmn-vasava-vandhutttm=»pagale rSjye ca kuly^&kule 
M agnasvamini tasya vandhur ■’• UdayUdityo-bhavad-bhUpatil^ 
y iH^oddlifilya mahariftiav ■<: opanM-milat - Kani^^orKaftnxia-prabhum itrvvipd- 
laktidarthitaih bhuvam-imddt ^rlmad-V ari^yitatH-~verse 32.* ‘ 

According to the Bheraghat inscription of AlhapadevI, we find:— 
PdtfdyaSMcavdimalam^mumoca Uaralas=tiUyiija garwa-irahaih 
Kuftgaft sadgaHm^ajagdma cakape Vaiigafu Kali^ai^ saha, 

Kira Kiravadasa paHjarag^H Hu^aff prahar^rH jahau 

Yasmin^rajani ^aurya-bKhrama bharatH vH^raty-apUmorprabhe— verse 12 .‘ 

I Ibid , 1893, pt. I, p. 

Ind. Aut., Vol. XIV, p. 105, note 17* 

I Ibid.pp. II. 


* Arch. Burr. Rep., Vol. Ill, p. 13 j. 
4 Ind , yoL lit P> 1 ^ 5 * 
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Kar^padcva is said to have subdued or hdd in check the Pai;idyas, Muralas, 
Kuhgas, Va^i^, Kalihgas, Kiras and HQ^as. In the Karanbel inscription of 
Jayasiihhsdinra it is stated that Karripa was waited, upon by the Co^a, Kuhga, Hflpa, 
Gaui^a, Gurjara and Kira princes:— 

Nkaiff saAcaia Co 4 a-KuAga kim^idatH fhalgu tvayd valgyote HUt^=aivam rattiluth 
na yuktam’^iha te fvath Gauddgarvvan^tyaja, 
msaivath Gurjjara garjja Kira nibhfh varttasva seva-gatan-=iUhmH yasya mitho- 
virodhi-nfpatiH dvSstho vimuye jana^.—L. ii — 12.' 


According to the Cedi inscriptions Karpna subdued, or defeated the king of 
Oauda, whoever he might be. Mr. Monmohan Cakravartti first of all pointed out 
mentions of a war between Nayapala and the king of Kar^ya. The term “king of 
Karpya” seems to be a translation of the Sanskrit word “Karnaraja/' “the king 
Karpa.” The form Karpya seems to be a mistake.* In his article on the 
Kippadvarika temple inscription of Nayapala Mr. Cakravartti has pointed out 
that AtlAa mediated between Nayapala and the king of Karpya about the year 
Z035 A.D. So the Cedi Emperor Karnadeva, who is in reality the .same person as the 
king of Karpya of .Tibetan literature, must have invaded Magadha some time before 
1035 A.D.* The incidents of the campaign are mentioned in Rai Sarat Candra Uas 
Bahadur’s article on the Ufe of AtlAa 

“ During AtlAa's residence at Vajrasena a dispute hav* 
risen between the two, Nayapala, king of Magadlia, and 
the Tlrthika, king of Karpya of the West, the latter made 
war upon itfa gaHha. Failing to capture the city, his troops sacked some of the sacred 

Buddhist institutions and killed altogether five (men) Afterwards when 

victory turned towards (Nayapala) and the troops of Karpya were being slaughtered 
by the armies of Magadha, he took the king of Karpya and his men under Ms protec- 
tion and sent them away Atl. 4 a caused a treaty to be concluded between 

the. two kings. With the exception of the articles of food that were destroyed at 
the time of war, all other tilings which had fallen in the hands of the parties were 
either restored or compensated for ' ’ 

Nayapala must have reigned at least fifteen years as two of his inscriptions were 
incised in that year. The first is the Krppa-dvarikS temple inscription, referred to 
above, which records tjie erection of a temple of Vispu by a 
I«eng^of reign, ins^p* Brahmana named VUvaditya, the son of ^adraka 

tions and MS. Recor a. grandson of Paritosa, in the fifteenth year of king 

Nayapadadeva. The verses were composed by a veterinary named Sahadeva and the 
engraving was done by the artisan Sattasoma, son of Adhipasoma. The second 
inscription was discovered by Mr. ParameSvar Dayal, then Court of Wards Head 
Gerk in Gaya, in 1884, inside the small temple of Narasimha in the Vispupada 
compound. It was pointed out by Mm to Mr. Cakravartti,* and to the late Dr. 

« Ind. Aat., VoL'XVin. p. *17. * J>- ' P' 9 - 

» J.A.aB., igno, pt. I, p. 19*. * ***•• P- 

I J.A.S.B 1 19CX). pt. I, p. i*>i» note i. 
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Bloch in 1902.' But as this inscription has never been properly edite^/l am taking 
this opiwrtuuity of transcribing it \ 

(1) OtH L((k^miS-ciran=jay(ili vari-Hidher-aneka-mafiiha-kulad-adhi^^qtn puru- 

^ottamnsya i Snihyat ^tiraiHilitu-sammada ghurttvotnana-netrSvalokand miras- 
UhSitmista vigfina n 

(2) S -eymH vralmapun day -di jagati khyatii svayath vedlmsii sthdtuM brahmavi- 

daih pur-Jva ghalita mok^asya saukhyasya ca 1 vrutnafy kin^ca bhavanii yatra 
pilurab prclth 

(3) -lnyaviisimil} padaspy^u-fitla-pradima-vidhinil ndk^tikgand-myaku^ I Asydih 

vMuvti puri vukragati-dvijihva-samrdil’bhujaiiga-riptir-acynta-pddasm \ yo 

(4) mmu vi^ijur-rutharad^-dvijardjavaryalt pritya saUtiH ca Parito^a Hi prasiddhabi 

Tasmdd=vidhcr--iva vabliuva sanatkmmrab ^ri Sudrako vimala-vuddir=ane- 
kiividyal} t 

(5) Bltiiy-opi yena ndhm^uiva krUi Gay=eya^h vahvor-vakna sucirafh paripslitd 

cu t Tasnmd-ajayata sulai} siitavad-dvijditdfH yo-bhut suvismaya-rasdvaha- 
kartaka-.* 

( 0 ) &=at 11 ViSvdpaktitakd-nirnkrlaye-viitirmial} liri ViSvarSpa iti klritita viSvaru- 
pdlnYath prapya c=diihijdna-vntdatn-akalpa-danam=tt‘f^irbhavat* piUaka- 
jdldtn — ana- 

(7) -nta-modaM \ SpkUi-sphiirad-dhdna-krtarlhalaya durapa-cinlamavii-grdha^akath 
HU kculapi dadhmau n Yen -asurari-caritena tmhodayena yanti rasdtalam-iv- 
dvani- 


( 8 ) -r uddlift-eydtH iin-rndd-Gdya-kdli-mdld-dvija-raja-pak^a-satHk^obha-kampita- 

taiiitr chilli ju-vikrdmeiia 11 Yasmai vi&uddha-caritdya nisagra'‘-sauryaraii- 
priydya ri- 

(9) ’Hay-dmald-bhii^diidyd dvalyalafy prabhrii diva-maHHiya-loko vaddhaHjaliS-cira- 

tannH sp^hdyafH cakdra 11 Tcn-emaA-ca GADXDHAR=AI)l-nilayiivydjena 
tdl} kJ-' 


(10) kirlftiyafysvclaftior-ivd rdSHMydbsughalild[l}\santapd-Suntydi sadd Yatrdmbko- 

nidhi vkivdd-ddSadi&dm prak^alan-aikaccJiaiab pdtdla-prativasi-ghora-tmi- 

(11) •nt-prddhvditsd-dipd iva 11 Htab sdutn Gaydpurl sutarui}i bhu^dvali klrttayo ydvac 

-cdndrd-divakardu cd gagduuiH ^ri-viSvarup-dhx’ay. b KartdsdtH ca tathd pu- 

(12) -rdijd-purd^dn rajiio-pi dkikkftya sad-ycn-dkasmika-vismay-aika-rasiko loko 

inukitr^murcchitab •, Uak^iiiydd -uparnddhetM prUis-timita edasd \ Praias- 
lir-e- 

(13) *V< vihita VAIDYA ^RI-V AJRAPANlNl 1 Vijndna-kauial-oUdsa-jdta- 

naipuiia karnmnia praSiistir - e^a likhiUi Sarwanandena dhima'a \ 
rnnthito-nidki- mekha- 

(14) -la-mi^i~i,x>,f.ninAikdritaya bhuvo hharUub ^Rl-NAYAPALA'DEVA-npptdt 

rdjm&riyaAi nbhrM.^^sa^^^U^ tarasaiva PANCA-DA^AME RijYASYA 
SAMVAISARE kthi!^ sirfrfAm -= upagedd bhagavatab 
(i^)^ri-mad-GADADHARIR.ifj^ 


i Proc. 1909 , pi». (iO-o/. 

« Kfuil— maualpa-dauaui avirbliavut— 


* la adUad alterwardt. 8 Qr-oKautaka— 

Read niaarga— < The lait syllable of this line is lAiperlluous. 
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The main object' of the inscription seems to be the recording of the ancestry and 
the name of the donor as well as the date of the building of the Temple of Oadadhara 
and several other minor temples of Visnu. As the inscription itself was found in the 
temple* of Narasiihha which is only few paces behmd that of Gadadhara at Gaya it 
seems certain that the ancient materials which have been profusely used in the 
modern temple of Gadadhara are the remains of the temple built by VisvarQpa in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Nayapaladeva. 

The K^pa-Dvarika temple inscription referred to above also records the erec- 
tion of temple of Vispu in the fifteenth year of Nayapala 

Saptdmvu-raSi-vistmU (ac ch) Slathti nukhaUiya asyd hhuvah kati na bhumi-bhujo- 
vabhuvul^, 

SiddhiM m kasyacid=agiU-yad-^anal(>n-kalpais=ten=(il>'ii Klrttamm ^akuri 
J anardamsytt , -verse 17.' 

The modern temple of Kr^na-dvarika is built almost entirely of ancient 
materials and it is quite possible that these materials are the only remnants of ViS- 
vaditya or Vi^varQpa’s temple. The only other existing record of NayapAla is in the 
colophon of a manuscript of Panca-raksa in the collection of the Cambridge 
University 

Deyadharmsyam = pruvara-HMlnyatM-yayinyal^ Pariimopiisikn-Rajni-Uddakdya 
y(td^atra pu^yan-tad ■^hhaiHttv-acary^opMhyaya-maUl-pitr (purvuhf^ama) 
fi-kftvd sakalarsalvii-rtUer-(mutlara-\Mn-dvdptaya Hi li Paramasintgata~Malui- 
rijddhiraja-Parame&vara ^ri-man=:Nayaprdudeva-pravarddhimlnti’Vijaytmijye 
samvat 14 CaUra dine 27 likliit-eyatH bhaltarika iti} 


Nothing else is known about Nayapala and his relations. He was succeeded by 
his son Vigrahapala III. Nayapala’s reign most probably did not extend beyond 
the date of the Kpipa-dvarika and Gadadhara temple inscriptions and seems to have 
come to an end some time between 1045 and 1050 a.d. It is said in a commentary 
on Cakradatta that Cakrapani Datta was the kitchen superintendent of king Naya- 
pala.' 

At the b^;inning of his reign Vigrahapala came into conflict with his father’s anta 
gonist, the Cedi Emperor Karpa. Karna’s power at that time was at its lowest ebb. 

He was being constantly defeated by the neighbouring 
Vigrahapala III . his war. gg ^ ygyy reign, his own with that of his 

son having covered a century. In the height of his power he had overrun the whole 
of Northern India but in his old age he suffered many reverses. He was defeated by 
the Candella.Kirttivarman,' by Udayaditya of Malava,' by Bhlmadeva I of Anahil- 
vad, who is eulogised by the grammarian Hema-candra for having defeated Karpa in 
batUe,* and by the Western Calukya SomeSvara I, which is recorded by the poet 


< J A.8.B., 19CXI, pt I, p. 184. * ncodall'i Cat Skt MSS. in the Unfvy. tiby., CainbridKe , p. 175. No. 1688. 

> Cakrtphpi, Bd by iSlvodaM Sent, Calcutta, B. fl. 130a, p. 407. 

* Bpi. lud., Vol. T - . ^ao, 326, 130, 132. 

t Ibid., yol. • f « . ^ 8 Btihler— Uber dee teben del Jaint Monchs llciiia->Cliandra, p. 69. 
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Bilha^ in his Vikramati^ka-deva Cariia, where (Car^is mentioned A»the god of 
death to the I^ord of the Kalanjara mountains, e.g. the Canddlas.' his last war 
with the Palas, Karra was defeated and sued for peace. VigrahapAla III iTiarried the 
aged king’s daughter Yauvanairl. Karpa’s wat- with 
Marriage witll Princess Vigrahapala and his subsequent relationship was made 
Yauvana^ri, the daugh- known to us by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Frasada ^stii's 
ter of Karna. unique discovery, “ The Ramacarita of Sandhyakara- 

nandi 

Anyatra | yo Vigrahapalo Yauvanairiyi Kariiasya rdjHak sutaya saha K^auftim- 
udu^havdH i SahasA veden-avito-rak^iio rattajilalt sakgrAmajitafy Kar^o DAhal 
-adhipatir=yem \ Raifa^ikt eva parantu rak^ito m unmulitak — Commentary 
on verse 9.* 

It is evident from the commentary the Karna suffered a severe reverse at the 
hands of his future son*in*law and tliat though defeated he was not “ uprooted,’ ’ i.e. 
deprived of his kingdom. It may be that the proud Cedi gave his daughter to 
Vigrahapala to avert a calamity. Vigrahapala III probably had a very short reign, 
not exceeding thirteen years. Had he lived longer the Pala Kmpire may have lasted 
for some time. His sons were continually quarrelling among theinPblves and reigned 
for very ^ort periods. The subordinate princes eagerly availed themselves of the 
opportunity of throwing off the yoke and the Pala princes never gained the oppor- 
tunity of subjugating the territories lost at this time. 

Three inscriptions of Vigrahapala III have been discovered as yet, of which one 
is on a copper-plate and tlie other two on stone. The copper-plate is the well-known 
one from Amgachi in the Dinajpur District. The inscription has been edited many 
times but the first twenty lines edited by the late Prof. Kielhorn'’ and the remain- 
ing portion by Dr. A. F. R. Hoemle * are the only reliable versions. A fresh edition 
of this important inscription is very uigently wanted I hope to take up this work 
ere long and compare it with the Bangarh- grant of Mahipala 1 as suggested by Mr. 
V. A. Smith.' The .Amgachi plate records the grant of half of the village named 
Brahmat^I in the Kotivar$a vi$aya of the Paundravarddhana bhukti to a Brahmapa 
named Khoddhata-devasUimian on the ninth day of Caitra in the 13th year of the 
king." On the other two inscriptions of this king, the Ak$ayavata inscription is the 
most important. It was noticed by Cunningham in the third volume of his Reports. 
The late Dr. Th, Bloch published a .summary of its contents but at that time the 
last lines of the inscription were covered with plaster and so he missed the name of 
the king and the date. After frequmt trials I succeeded in removing the plaster 
and cop]dng the entire inscription. The central part of the inscription has suffered 
seriously and is only partly l^ble. Otherwise the inscription is quite clear. It 
records the erection of a lipga (VateiSa) at Ak$ayavata and another called Prapitfl- 

• Mem .V,a,B., Vul. Ill, p. aa. 

* n*xiv.' 

‘ ^ f 'qliW* oC?4i* . 


> Vikramaiikt deva-carita, 1 , !02 3, XV 1 XI, 9I* 

> Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXI. p. 97. 

* Ibid.. Vol. XXX VI II. p. 240. 
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maheivara duse by, in the fifth year of the reign of V^rahapSladeva. As the record 
has never been properly edited before I do so from the original stone 

(1) (hh OfH namh ^ivSya |l DaydblulifiAgaraih niramdhi-jagai-do^a-vijayi 

sphuraj-jiiSna-jyoti^ prama-nihata-dhvMa-nicaya^ | Kim-apy-antak> 
sSHtafh saAaja-sukha-piyu^a-lahari 

(2) -ra hfdayatnaAgho haratu vah li Jsa,ndMya-kalahk(in^prati~vapHmt iva 

brShtnatiSn - avja-jdnmd siwgga-dvSr-adhiroham = amrta-pada-suklia-prSfdaye 
pretya bhdjaf^ | Sak 0 saMsSra-bhii^ava 

(3) ^ritnad-bhumiiH &a&vai=traihkyarlak^mWnilayatn~ivapttriAi, $fi GaySm^e^a 

cakre li Gayaydm^efasydth ptiri sakala-siMitdarya nilaye dxnjatlmiH minyo 
dvijorpada-sarojaka 

(4) -ma premm parama-parito^asya janandd-abhvd-dhmya^ ^rJrnm si khalu 

Pafiloi'dhvaya Hi II Tusttidd^tibhuj^jalunidh'r^iivo iri A 7 * 

drako vimalakanHr=afMnta 4 akimi [^ij 

( 5 ) kaptha-sravabhmimm-anandUdttiyaSasd bhmm-atUarani ll Ssady^Smra- 

rSja-reljya-padavl^ deiubhir = akridilaM divy-atmatvam =» anahga^darppa-dalan 
=odgilr-aika-mdaiH vapu 

(6) -tUi (?) kttutuka-rasSn ■■■ martlyo’ vaiitptfasdato ]Sto dei>a-kumiifa-tnurUirasaMa(^ 

$rl ViSvariip-^^ahmyai^ 11 Yo vidhvasta-samastarvairi-nmkalt sphuryat-^ 
prat&p-Amlah sattjanyasya nidami 

(7) -ma keludrumii \ sSndrSnandamayo nmrgga~madhura~vydhSra-riHHilkarodin= 

Sftatha-vip&ttna-caratfd-gdtjia’trSfidytt cintSmuifib II Gaifd^i^^ , fni'gntfmd- 
dmki’pttira’bhaiigiin simiraiH 

(8) -lekhanihhib | Adyspi yasya surorkittmra-giyamdndth devyab iHdsu vijaya- 

stutm^alikhdnii ll Dharnme^-~ot$vasitaiH muds vihasUath saihloka mms- 
dayd trayyd visphuritam 

(9) •iiribkir-jirmbhilam\yasmin-Ssvmini sarwatab samttdaye tepy-arthimb sShasam 

sdndrdnandamaydb iva-dainya-virahdn-njtyafdi purmdiaydb ll N=occaif- 
caifdctrkaro na c^&pi vtgdlA 

(10) ieurdiiamydli jafdtmabhib pralihato n-Hnyairr^apurvno bkamb \ fihvdgreua 

vindgasab prati muhwtt-dpya sthirSihagrahln^naivilsaiHga digamvar-iiika 

nirato yo vtSvarUpab . . II . 

(11) -marUhipo pi cakito VrahmUpi yad-mmito dm Vmurapi sphttlaiH vthastlo 

Rudropi romsndtab \ l/ddnnuirpras^at-prasama-mkide yal-mt-kaMtni 


•gandMrSmbhasi majja 

(12) -dd samvodhiia II Yad^durggamaiH sarati dGrataram durdpam yac^cetasa 

I yam lavdka \ sahasra....sramavirahana caturdasyUm- 

' dranMa-rdma iH yttb sphututdm*upetab II Asydm bku. 

( 13 ) .pddhammvamaryOdayi r^yu-irihhir-alamkrtdb pumr-aml bhog-mkads.. 

Sfhvimvidhe {}) rnfArUam-katka^ya 

( 14 ) r KirtH . . . .Mm vismayakara dpi sauryydd^a$au . . . .nta\Stir^pi 

' tU..Jiki punarddrifi hkmdi klm $rS ViivarUp^oddkrtarrekk-m prater 
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. {i^) yat-te, .adhhuUi \ asy-aivit. . ..Prapitamahasya mahatlm-asthSpytt klrttiik.. . 

.. .tatd^ sddhitali | ( ’tidhrtarthi-nisargga-dharmma-nirato yo 

(16) siddhint’anayat-tam-eva klrttim pumf^ || Kith vrumaf}. . . . .yasy- 

asadhtt-guijasya nSsli mahalali kinna 

(17) raSil^ simSftavayo ycn-akasmikii-vismayem muWtar-alokah karttur-agri 

. . . .nivitsanah sphutad-dhTiriigdratH visfjn 

(18) •vyamvaru-saAicara-tfptir-nHihu tnanoja 'I praSatnanaih surS-bhaif 4 a^ 

jalitdcih :i kmake&uara jaladali , , , . ^ri Vi&varup-Svafo 

<{\()) lya suddcarun suviditah ^ri-satkula . . . .sanwaSaf} satkuladfto’ k^ayavato dew 

ValcS-tihiuiytift ;* Ity-adyttl} mmanommpa-racanA-ratnd 

(20) -jiidih ca yah | YcH-tlty-adbhutorvikramena tarasa ^ri-mad-Gaya-matf^ale 

asaAisaram-udagra-dharmnui-vijaya-stambha. iv-dropiiab II Ten-d i 

(21) -la visamaAi nlhdr-avaidradhhuta^ 1| Kirtti}^ ^veia-gahhasti-hasta-radte iti-rdja- 

lath devasya Prapitd-mahasya mahati ^rl-i 

(22) -/»’ namadheya ! Saltvaiva dhaninah kimvd vahtt vnmahe \ kith tv*tldrg=^yadi 

kirltanaht hhagavalah ken dpi ni^padiia iirl-ViSvavi 

(2.1) yni} svatvapa-moksa (?) | — yiivac-candra-divdkarau surasarid-dhdtrl nabhth 

matfdalahi \ karlluth Klrttikadamha (?) s a vtjayi-^ri-^'iSvarGp-ahvaye.... ■ 

(24) S^^vifutn-dlathkarilo bhagavdn bharttur-Vigraha-pdladeva-nfpate rdjyaSriyath 

viblinita^ I saihprapte larasaiva pahck-gattile rajyasya samvalsa 

re 

(25) ViSvaditya-gnif-otk^epa prUis-timita-cetasa 

(26) Praiastir-wihitd e -ai^a I aidya-^rt~Dharinmapd^ind ii.’^ 

The original stone has suffered very much from the effects of weather so that it 
is almost impossible to decipher the central jwrtions of the lines at the middle of the 
inscription. The only other known inscription of this king is the Bihar inscription 
of the twelfth year noticed for the first time by Cunningham.' He states that it is 
insaibed in the pedestal of an image of Buddha and belonged to the Broadley 
collection. The contents of the Broadley collection, afterwards called the Bihar 
Museum, were added to those of the Indian Museum at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1893 and the collection was transferred to Calcutta under the 
supervision of the late Babu PQrna Chandra Mukharji. But this inscription could 
not be traced in the Indian Museum either by the late Dr. Bloch or by his successors. 
.Mention should be made in this connection of an inscription on a stone on, which 
the present image of Gadadhara at Gaya now rests. It seems to have been dis- 
covered by the late Babu Pfiriia Chandra Mukharji and pointed out by him to the 
late Dr. Bloch. As the image of Gadadhara cannot be moved without wounding 
the religious susceptibilities of the Hindu population of Gaya, only the first five 
lines could be copied : — 

(I) Oih namit marltattddva || Jdgartti yasmn-nudUe prayati c-disiatUu ide 

I Itid. Ant, Vol. XIV, p 131 , Ko. 7. • 

« Annual Report of the A^ * Survey, £. Circle.. 1901-3, p. a. 
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j imtd samasfd i Tynilakvi} d'pa>k iivt\r(Uianti>murltim-m^ydh^^^ 
UrakaM praydfa i! (r). 

(2) S eyafH vrahmapnri Gay-efi khydtii svnyafh vcdhaad sfJjrifmk vralimih 

vidtUH puMva ghaiitii moh^xi^ya smuhhva^ya cn | 

(3) Vrmmh kin-va bJumniti vii'ra pifjriih prrldlttVthvitsiiLth piidthspystd-jala' 

pradaiuhvidJiijul nlk-ih'igiiurMinvjkuh . (2) 

(4) -hhuva pun vakragiVi dvijihwi s imrd l-hhujnhga iipur-ucyuta-padamu I 
Yo mmi visnii hifJitrrid-Jvij.irjju-Viiryith pr'dwi sahltH cu l\\ 

(5) '•yUo^if iti prosiddinh i Ttismhl-vidht>h\i luifdiuvii 

This inscription has been referred to the reign of Vigrahaplladeva l)ecaiise its 
writing resembles that of the Aksayavala inscription. 

Nothing is known about the relations of Vigralnplla III sive his three sons 
j^urapala 11, Mahipila II and Rama]) ila, all of whom sncLVcded liiiii one after another. 

The Rainacarita mentions two uncles of Riiinplla, Mihana 
Succcs^rs aiul Mathaiiadeva and his l^rother Snv inndeva, who belonged 

to the Rlstr.ikuta family. So Vigr.ihipila must have 
married another lady of the Raslr.ikut.i family wliose name Ins not come down to 
us. Ramap.ila was the s)n of the Raslrakut.i princess and not of the Cedi princess 
Yauvanasri. 



CHAPTliR V. 

The Drcunk or the Pau.s. 


Accession i)f Mahiplla II, 
imprisonment ol the Princes 
Kuniapala and Siirapfilu. 
Rebellion in Northern 
Bengal. 


After the death of Vigrahapfila III, his eldest son Mahipala II ascended the 
throne of his ancestors. According to the author of Ramacarita, untoward things 
began to happen in this reign.* He did not act according to the advice of his 
ministers and was not well disposed towards his remaining brothers SOrapala and 
Ramapala. He was told by the people that Rainapala was an 
able Prince, as well as a popular and vigorous administrator, 
and that he would kill him and take away his kingdom. So, 
by low cunning, he tried to kill him, and at last succeeded in 
confining him in a prison.^ It appears that Mahipala’s 
younger brother SSrapala was sent to prison at the same time as his youngest brother 
Ramapala:-— hhnitira iiuiapalcna saha kaHtiif>drafH kdru'^fhaih mahattava- 
nam rak^anam yutra/ This v^urapfila was older than Ramapala, because the author 
of the Ramacarita states, that R^niapala’s son succeeded to the thione, though ^Bra- 
pSla was Ramapala’s elder.* The brothers were reduced to very great straits while 
in prison.* The author adds in another place that both brothers were sent to prison 
because Mahipala had apprehensions of being dethroned by them.® About this time 
Divvoka, a former servant, by cunning, took away a part of Ramapala* s paternal 
kingdom Varcndrl.’ Mahipala went to fight against the confederate rebels with the 
small force at his command and fell in battle. This hap- 
pened while R.imapala was in prison.?* Elsewhere it is 
specified that the Kaivartta King killed Mahipala.** After 
Mahlpala*s death Rainapfila seems to have been set free, but driven out of the country, 
as the author of Ramacarita states, that Ramapala became careiess of his body and 
mind, because he was kept out of his kingdom.*” Nothing is known about the period 
following the death of Mahipala II up to the accession of Ramapala. Surapala II 
seems to have been recognized by the adherents of the Pala Princes as the successor 
of Mahipala II, as he is mentioned by name in the Manahali grant of Madanapaladeva. 

The importance of this grant lies in the fact that it does not 
ignore a single king of the Pala dynasty from Gopala I to 
Madanapala. Thus it might have omitted the names of 
(lopala III and Kutnarapala, because tliese two Princes are 
not ascendants of Madanapala and such names are usually 
omitted in the genealogical part of a copperplate grant. If SOrapala II had not 
actually reigned his name would have surely been omitted from this grant. For a 


Accession of Surapnla 11, 
ignored by Saiulliynkara 
Nandi hut recorded in the 
Manahali grant of Madana- 
pala. 


I Comm, on V p, p. M<|u. A.S.B., Vol. III. * Comm, oo V 37, SC L.C., p. 31. 

Comm, r.n V 33, L.C p. 29. « Comm, on V 38, L.C., p. ti * Comm on V 3$, L C. p. 28. 

* Comm, on V 3f., I.C., p. 36. 7 Comm, on V 38, L.C., p. 31. * Comm, on V 31, I#.C., p. 29. 

* Comm, on V 29, L.C.. p. 28. m Comm, on V 4I. I#.C.. p. 32, 
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similar reason we do not find the name of Rajyapala, the eldest son of Ramapala, who 
could not have reigned as he died in his father's lifetime:— 

Vigrahapiila III 

1 

, “ 1 " “ . I 

Mahipala II SGrapala Ramapala 

Raj3mpala Kumarapala Madanapala. 

(died in his father’s lifetime) | 

Gopala III. 


The mention of SOrapala’s accession to the throne or tlie recognition of his chief- 
ship in the Pala dominions, may have been omitted by Sandhyakaranandi, either 
through carelessness, or as not being relevant to his subject. It may also be possible 
that Sflrapala was Ramapala’s rival for the throne, and though he had succeeded 
temporarily he was overthrown in the long run and perhaps murdered at the instig.-i- 
tion of his younger brother. Nothing is known about the extent of !%arap.ila’s reign 
or his death. But’ it is quite certain that he was succeeded by his younger brother 
Ramapala. In the course of time Diwoka had died and was succeeded by his brotlier 
Rudoka. Rudoka was succeeded by his son Bhima, who on his succession, began to 
harass the people, living in the tract of land, which was still left in the i»sscssion of 
the Palas.' At that time Ramapala was in great straits and thought himself to be 
without friends.* But his son and his advisors sought him, and urged him to take 
the necessary steps, and he regained courage." The author 
Ramapala ia uiged by his of the Ramacarita states in another place tliat he became 
very aniious to fight with Bhima.* Hb first step waa to 
travel round the country to propitiate the feudatories and 
subordinate kings of his father’s kingdom, and he succeeded in gaining over the 
forest feudatories.* During his travels he became convinced that all feudatories were 
well disposed towards him." By giving away lands along river banks and immense 
wealth, Ramapala succeeded in obtaining horse and foot soldiers and elephants from 
the feudatories. Sivaraja , the son of his maternal uncle and a Mahapratihara, crossed 
the Ganges with foot, horse and elephants and entered the 
He oiling aid from tte enemy’s country.’ This expedition was undertaken 
|“^aaoMM£e(S«» either to reconnoitre the enemy’s position or as a sort of 
and enters the enemy's g^uutej raid, ^ivaraja so impetuously attacked Varendrl 
that the visayas and gramas in Bhima's country became 
distr^ssH &varaja began to enquire about the ownership of the lands so that the 
properties of the gods and the Brahmanas might be protected." He succeeded 
in driving away Bhima’s followers from Varendrl proper*, and then came back to 


< Comm, on V 40. t C., p. 

» Comm. OB V 43, L.C, p. 3^* 
V Comm. OB V 4X, ^.C., p, 34. 
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report to Ramiipiila that liis paternal kingdom was free of intruders.' Sandhyakara 
Nandi is silent about the events which followed this raid into Varendri. It appears 
from the sc*c(>nd chapter of his work that the effect of Sivaraja’s .success in Northern 
Hcngal was only temporary, beoau'^e it l)ecame necessary for Ramapala to lead another 
and much bigger .army into N irtheni lien g.il, accompanied by his principal feudatories. 
One particular incident in the life of Ramap.ala has been totally left out by his 
biographer, which is his enmity and wars with Devaraksita of Pithi. In the com- 
mentary of the XI h verse of the second chapter of his work Sandhyakaranandi hints 
that Mahana, the maternal uncle, of Kamnp.ala, recovered the kingdom, as the Boar 
incarnation had recovered the earth in former days. There is no reference to the 
enmity which Devaraksit.i, the I,ord of Pilin' and of Sindhn, bore towards Ramapala, 
which has become known to us from the Sarnfith inscription of Kumaradevi discovered 
by Messrs. Marshall and Koiiow in kjoO-;.* It is .stated there, that Mahana, the 
King of Aftga, the veneiablc maternal uncle of the Kings, conquered Devaraksita 
ill war, and uiaiiilained the glory of Ramapala, which rose in .splendour, because the 
obstruction C!m.sed by his force was removed : - 

Tdth jUvii yudhi Ikraniksitamuidhat iiri Ri(ma/)tdasyd. 

Yo laksjWltii mrpta-ViUri-rndhauatiiyd dedJ pyiimnnoddyaih. 

verse 7 * 


The defeat cf Devaraksita and Mahana is also mentioned in the Ramacarita, 
where it is said that Mathana or .M.ihana defeated the King of PIlhi from the back of 
the cleiihaut Viiulhyamatiikya.' The relationship between Mathanadeva and Rama- 
pala has been explicitly mentioned in the commentar>’ on vcr.se 8, Chapter II of the 
Ramacarita, so the references about Mathanadeva in the Sarnath inscription of 
Kumaradevi are (piilc clear He is called the maternal uncle of the King because he 
was the maternal uncle of R.iniapala, and perhaps also of Jsurapfda and Mahlpala II 
also. Besides tlioe, the .sous of iiis other sisters might have been reigning in other 
parts of the country also. The mention of the defeat of Devaraksita by Mathana or 

.Mahana is signil'icant. The Sarn.ath inscription of Kumara- 
doubt about the fact that Mathana relieved 
Ramapala by defeating Devarak' ita. Ivvidently Devaraksita 
of Pithi had taken the part of one of Rumap ila’s rival claimants to the throne or 
invaded the Pala domiiiioiis at a time when the Piila kings were weakened by the 
defection of Northern Bengal, and so he expected to have an easy victory. ' The 
materials at our disposal arc quite insuflicieut for the narration of details, but the 
Sarnatli inscription ol Kum.-.radevi^ proves, that though Mathana had humbled 
Devaraksita at first, he had subsequently , owing to some unknown reason, given his 
daughter Saiikaradevi in luaniage to him.” The probable reason is that either Deva- 
raksita succeeded in defeating Mathana and a peace was concluded after the marriage, 
or that Saiikanulcvi was gi\’en to Devaraksita in order to draw him to the party of 
Matliana and Ramapala. Whatever may be the fact of the case, we are sure that 


1 ConiHi. im V 5t>, LX, ‘ Atmiml Krp. of A.S. (f India, p. 70. « Kp. Iiid., Vol. IX, 3J4-2& 

» Mem. A.S.ii.. Vol. Ill, p. js, Voiiiiti. un V (» Epi^Ind. Vol. IX, p. 322. 
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Devarakfita did not continue to be the ruler of Plthl for a long time, as we find 
another king in that country when Rainapilla led his expedition into Northern 
Bengal. The relationsliip between the Palas. the Gahadavalas, the RastrakStas of 
Magadha and the rulers of Pithi are shown in the table on following page. 

Pithi has been identified by Dr. Sten Koiiow with the modern Pithapuram in 
the Madras Presidency.' But this is perhaps wide of the mark. It is nientione<l 
as a separate principality, the ruler of which makes war upon the Pala Kings of Bengal, 
and later on during the war between the Palas and the Kaivartta King of Bengal, 
another prince of Pithi is mentioned as a feudatory or as an ally of the Pala King. 

^ „ . . , . It was hardly possible for the Pala Kings after Nayapala 

and v'^igrahapala III to wage war with the princes of Pitha- 
puram or to demand an acknowledgment of suzerainty from them for any length of 
time. On the other hand , Pithi should be somewhere near Magadha or a province with 
a boundary contiguous to the possession of the Palas. A place named Pithaghatta 
is mentioned in an ancient geographical work called De^avali,* a copy of 
which is ill the manuscript collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
addition of the word glui'M probably means that his place was situated on the 
Ganges. This Pitha or Pithi was most probably on the western or northern lioun- 
dary of Magadha and is perhaps represented by the trans-Son districts or Tirhut in 
the modern days. Some coins bearing the name Patha (mast probably Pithi) are 
preserved in the Cabinet of the Indian Museum,^ but no records arc available to 
prove their find-spots. 

The great event of Ramapala’s reign was his campaign in Northern Bengal, 
against the descendants of the rebel Divvoka, in whicii he 
was assisted and accompanied by a large number of 
\ long list of these princes is given, at the beginning of 
the second Cliapter of Sandhyakaranandi’s Ramacarita 
Unfortunately very few of the localities mentioned in this 
list can be identified at present. At the head of the list is the name of BhfmayaSas, 

Prince of Pithi and Magadha. This prince is ajiparently 
the sucessor of Devarak?ita, as in one of the following 
verses tlie commentary describes the defeat of I)evarak?ita 
by Mahana as an already accomplished fact.‘ It may be that Devaraksita had 
placed his son BhimayaAas on the throne after his defeat by Mahana. The commen- 
tary distinctly states, that BhimayaSas was lA>rd of Pithi and Magadha,* but 
in the commentary on the Ramacarita Mahana is called I<ord of Magadha, and 
Devaraksita, King of Sindhu and Pithi. Mahana may have been divested of 
the. possession of Magadha by BhimayaAas of Pithi, after his defeat of Devarak- 
§ita and the marriage of Mahana’s daughter with him. It also appears that 
though Devaraksita was the I*ord of Pithi and Sindhu, his successor BhiinayaSas 
was not. The position of Sindhu is doubtful. BhImayaSas is said to have 


Campaign in Vatendri. 
allies and feudatories. 
Allies and fvndatories. 


I Ibid. « J.A.aB. 1904. ft I, p. I7<l. note )■ 
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defeated the troops of a king of Ksnyakubja, whose name has not been discovered 
as yet. TSie position of Plthl is also indicated by this reference. It seems 
to have been a buffer state between those of Kanyakubja and Cauda. The 
Fratlhara dynasty was falling, and the kingdom of the proud Gshadavala was 
rising on its ruins. It is quite possible that BhimayaSas of Plthi assisted Candra- 
deva, the GAhadavala, to obtain the city of Kanyakubja and to overthrow the last 
Gurjara-Pratihara King. The next prince in the order adopted by Sandhyakara- 
nandi is Vlraguna of the forest of Kota, who is also styled “the over-lord of the 

Southern thrones.” But nothing is known about this king, 
iragunao t c out . Kielhorn's lists of Northern and South Indian Inscrip- 

tions do not contain any record which mentions this king of the South. Jaya 
Sitfaha, the lA)rd of Dandabhukti, seems to have been a man of great importance. 
The position of Dandabhukti has already been indicated.' It is represented at 

the present day by the District of Midnapur. So Jaya 
bhdkd Dania- sj^iha was the march-lord of the South. The commentary 

very appropriately mentions the defeat of the King Karna- 
ke^rl of Utkala by this prince. It is more natural for the King of Orissa to fight 
witli a prince, whose land lay on his border, than with one, whose pos.sessions 
were separated from his by a belt of mountains and forests. The position of 

Devagrama in Vala-valabhl, the king of which, Vikrama 

^miTn vaa comes next in order, is far less certain. The com- 

grsmain a va« . mentaryadds/'Oevagrama-prativaddha-vasudha-cakravala- 

valavalabhl-taranga-vahala-galahasta-pra^ta hastavikramo.” * The explanation 
of this is not quite certain and nothing can be made out beyond what has already 
been stated by Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasada Sastri. Vikrama KeSarl was the 
ging of Devagrama and the surrounding country which was washed by the rivers of 
Vala-valabhi. Vila-valabhi has been identified by Pandit Kara Prasada Sastri with 

Baga$, one of the five divisions into which Bengal proper 
The_ position of Vila- divided before the Muhammadan conquest, but no 
“ ■ reliable authority whatsoever can be dted in support of it. 

The name Vala-valabhl itself was unknown in Bengal before the discovery of the 
BhuvaneSvara prasasti of Bhavadevabhatta* and has not been found anywhere else 
except the Ramacarita. There are hundreds of villages in Bengal bearing the name 
of Devagrama, and I do not find any reason to confine it to one of them. 
Even in the Nadiah district itself there are several Devagramas, and so the attempt 
to identify it with the materials at present at our command is premature. I^ak?ml- 
Sflra is said to be the MadhusOdana of another Mandara and is described as the head 
of all Forest feudatories “ Samast-^avika-simanta-cakracu^ntat^ih'' ‘ The Mandara 
here seems to be the hill of that name at present in the Bhagalpur district 
of Bihar. Mandara hill commands the surrounding hilly and 
Ldnmiian of Mandara. ^ distance, and it may be that its king 


> See Ante, p 71. 
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lorded over the Saontals of the Forest. The name of the next prince is suggestive. 
.. . , vSQrapila is mentioned as being the chief of Kujabatl. The 

huiapaao KujaiMti 'firumalai inscriptions mention a feudatory of Mahipala I.. 

named I)harminai)ala, who ruled over DandabhOkti ' Perhaps these princes belonged 
to the minor branches of the Imperial Pala Dynasty. Rudrasikhara of Tailakampa is 
mentioned as a great warrior. Perhaps Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasada Sastrl’s 
identification' of Tailakampa with the modern Telkupi “ in 
RiidrasiWiaoi^of laila- Manbhuiii di.strict is correct, but there is no proof in 

support of it l)eyond tlie resemblance in place names. 
Mayagala-sitiiha of IJcchala was the king of a country which was partly surrounded 
by the sea. The commentary mentions “ .1 ptmilohitariiava ” 
Mayai;ala-simiia of tic- which means another Red Sea, but it is quite possible that 
the poet intends to mention the river Brainnaputra which is 
also known as the LiitliHyn. Pratapa-siiiiha of Dekkarlya is also extolled in the 
• commentary as a great warrior. There is nothing in the 

Pratut)a-»ru^^a of Pek- commentary to indicate the position of Dekkarlya, but it has 
been identified by Mahamahopadhyaya Ilara Prasada ^astri 
witli the modern village of Dhekura or Dhekuri in the northern pa^t of the Hurdwan 
District, on the ground of similarity of names.* The commentary on the next verse 
mentions five princes, and among the names of places over which they ruled only two 
can be identified: — 

(1) Narasitiiharjjuna, the king of the Kayahgala maiuiala ; 

(2) Candarjjuna of ^ankatagrania ; 

( 3 ) Vijayaraja of Nidravala; 

(4) Dorapavarddhana of Kau^ambi ; and 

(5) Soma of Paduvanva. 


Dorapavarddhana of KauScimbi seems to have been a landlord of Varendri. 
KausambI scorns to be the ancient name of the modern Pargana of Kusumba in the 
Rajshahi District of Bengal. I am indebted to Prof. Jadunath Sarkar of the Patna 
College for this suggestion. Paduvanva has been identified by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasada Sastrl with the modem Pabna on the ground of similarity of names. 

At the bottom of the list of feudatories we find mention of Ramapala’s cousins 
on his mother’s side, viz. the princes of the Ra?traklita 
Rama^a^s^son amt family, and his eldest son Kajyapala, who died in his' life- 
time. Ramapala’s maternal relations are specified in the 
next verse, his eldest maternal uncle Mathanadeva, whom we have already met, his 
brother Suvariiadeva and their sons, the Mahamandalika Kahnuradeva, and the 
Mahapratiharn ^ivarajadeva.* 

Ramapala, with his allies and feudatories, crossed the Ganges either on boats or 
by a bridge of boats. The commentary on the next verse states that the great army 


• Epi. Iiid.. Vo!. IX, p 231. ‘ Mem. A.S.B., Vol. Ill, p. 14. 
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crossed the Ganges by a ‘ Nauks-melaka' which has been interpreted by Mah^i\,^,jiho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasada Sastri as “ a bridge of boats.’ ' The commentary on tr, work 
does not specify the place where the battle took p ariace, but 
GangS w^ain that the contending armies met srog,^ewhcre 

ill the south-western part of the modem District Raj- 
shahl, or the southern part of the Maldah District. According to. Alvfiflg’ Qi,\i,aentar)’ 
on verse i6, Rhima was captured alive during the battle, und tha of Uama- 

pala received a fresh impetus from the news.* The commioadlc* another verse 
states that Rhima was captured on . j elephant.’ 

The battie. Capture of Rhima’s army most probably distwas cmlure of 
elephant. their leader, and Ramapala seeim a , oLtaiued an easy 

victory, which was followed bns at-*^^” town of 

^mara, the capital of Bhima.* The commentary r / grates that 

Ramapala destroyed Damara.Astas'U anotier ipj^e adjective 

to be the capital of the encna," apsUghtu g y a captive 

and was placed in charge of a certain Vittapala.’ year .ly- forces of Rhhua 

were rallied by one of his friends named Hari. In The sea ^^^^^^g^g,„apala’sson 

contested every inch of ground and at last succq,/(i p^the the KflivarHas. 

Hari was, at last, deprived of his forces, capturcd,/(f/,rt»,(i(eded m e Daniara 

seems to have cont /a/ 15, i' and executer ^ 

Rebellion of Hari. defeat, Ramapala, and evoiaka Granued its ‘ „.,,ned Datnara* 

with Bhima. nagara exists 0 -» to this ‘lay p.^al. jn anotlur 

verse, Ramapa’t,jg Rp^ose taken into employ the 

soldiers of Bhima.* Ramapala founded jjj \s said to ^ confluence o 

w If f - 1 1-. *'»• 'Phif ^e site seems to have 

RTiinavati. been selected 'jj^ not Ld the Gauges.’ CaudeSvara of 

Sri-hctu (noto Jot Ramapala by a The city 

was beautified within a very short ^i’ies in th/ ^rl-hatta) an jpyoted the best pait 0 
a chapter to its praise. The only fe to Indife, and the author • ^ Buddhist ViVi ira 

named Jagaddala-Mahavihara, whichjjpg^ bfetute, worth the new city. It is 

interesting to note that there is a was built hy oio.se to the ruins of 

Ramavati. Ramavati continued to bviUage named jaga ‘ and 

Madanapala’s Manahali grant was issued^g the capital of t le^ ^ continued to he a 


JC— C ^ v— - nKcC 

place of importance for several centuries, tpaiadevi , P .i, eiitury it gave its name 

to a fiscal division, and one of the drclct y^J in the sixteen c ^^s named 

Ramauti in Akbar’s time. Ramauti is ^ in the Sir ar ” ' of as 

Lakhnauti is of Lak^manavaR, and the idem» inscrip^an transi ^j,pjvatl has bwn 
made certain by the discoveries of Babu Han^ y^»ity of Maldah District. This 

gentleman has industriously searched the envi._ ‘das Pa^lit m . ^ has traced 

... •_ - .,/xniiients of KamHv __ _ . 


I I,. C. Comm, on V. lo, p. 38. « Comm, on V. 16. r..C. 

♦ Comm, oa V. a;, Chap. I, I#.C., p. a;. * L.C., p. 14 : V, 36 


* b 4‘>. 
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1 v. 10, Ch. m, t.C.. p. 47- ’ V' V^malwMg^ Vol. u, p 45- * ’[ I pt 

10 J R.A.8., 1*94. Ato+Akbon. /■ '• * J.A a"- 

/Bib. Ind., Vol. H. P- ' 
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the villages hearing .ancient names: Amrauti or Ramrauti (RsnOvaR), 

JagadaL^ U<tgadii(ila), Damrol {Damum}. 

the foundation of Ramavati, Ramapala engaged in wars with his neighbours. 
He attac^<^'l Utkala and ruled the country up to Kaliuga,' and returned the kingdom 
of Utka]l'‘ to the N.igavariiAa. TIis feudatory chief Mayana conquered Kamarflpa 
which sc(ilriii‘tl)*>have been becoming weaker and weaker at this time, as several 
invasions into that country were led by successive kings of 
Later wars of Rainapiilii. |{cng;,i or their generals, e.g., Mayana sent by Ramapala, 

Vaidyadeva sent by KuinaraprUa', Vija}'asena and hak^manasena. A king of Eastern 
Hengal sought the protection of Ramapala in order to save himself by surrendering to 
him his best elephants, his coach of state and his annour.‘ 


Svapiinlriiiiiniitniltaih Vrt/» prag-dtSlyma . 

V cit nii((-sy(\ndinui-ditncnti vufmtnun&Yddhc ||. 

Ramacarita III. 44. 

t 

This king seems to be onij of the Yadavas of Eastern Bengal. Two different 
powers may have caused him to throw himself under the protection of Ramapala: 
first is an invasion by I’.ila forces, and second an invasion of his territories by a new 
power. Sainantasena was most probably getting very powerful at this time, and it 
was he who seems to have caused tk* Yadava prince to seek the shelter afforded by 
Ramap.ala. *. . 

In his later years Ramapala retuiLcd to Ramivatl, leaving the cares of the 
management of the .state to his eldest son Rif yapala.'* About this time Mathanadeva , 
the king’s maternal uncle, died. The king was residing at Mudgiri (Mudgagiri or 

Muiigir) at this title,'* and on hearing of his benefactor’s 
death distributed huch wealth to tlie Brahmanas and 
entered the s:icred riW Ganges. Mathanadeva must have 
become a centenarian at the time of his death ,%nd Ramapala himself had become a 
very old man at the time of his de ith after fortj six years of reign. 

Taranatha states that Ramapala reigned for forty-six years.* This is not 
impossible as the Caudimau image was dedicatci jn the 42nd year of the king. We 

know the names of th^ of the sons of Ramapala, two of 
whom succeeded him o'',the throne. His eldest son, Rajya- 
pala, was an able .«^n, and assisted his father in gaining the 
throne, in tlie wars in V.arendrl , and finally itiadininistering the kingdom in his father’s 
old age. He seems to have died duringxhe lifetime of his father, as we find that 
Kum.lrapala succeeded after R:Imapila’s dith. His third son , Madanapala , ascended 
the tlirone after the death or dethraement of his brother Kumarapala’s son 
Gopdla III. We know nothing about -he other relations of Ramapala except his 


Death of Matlianadcv.i 
and UatnaiMlii. 


of rcii;n. 
Successors. 


I Menu A.S B., Vol. Ill, p. 50, Ch. HI, V 45- ^ ^ « 

I Mem. A.S.B., Vol III. p S->. Thii tu» alw b« tramUtted diffeteuay by Ur. Maitr*. •• A King at BMtani 
Beogol, who held the UUe of Vemien. sought the prriwtlon of Kemapale in order to Mve hlmsdf by eiwrcnderiiig hit 

eleDhauts and chariot. ’ * * 

. L.C.. p. 51. Ch. lY. V. ♦ I. C. V. 9. • Ind. Ant. Vol XXXVm, p. ^6- 
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maternal uncles, MatHanadeva or Mahanadeva andSuvarnadeva and their sons Kahnu* 

^ radeva and Sivarajadeva. Sandhvakaranandi’s father. Praia* 

Ministers. v j 

patinandi, was tlie principal minister of peace' and war 

{MahisSndhivigruhiktt), but his principal adviser was Bodhideva, son of Yogadeva, 

the minister of his father Vigrahapala III.* 

The earliest record of Ramapala is the Tetrawan inscription recording the erec- 
tion of an image of Tara by a certain Bhatta icchara, in the 2nd year of the King’s 
reign. This image was discovered by the late Mr. A, M. Broadley, who read the 
. . . king’s name as Riiinapati.' Cunningham published it in one 

”'*and”MS. Rwwds. reports.* The inscription was finally published by 

Babu Nilinani Cliackravartti with a good ink impression in 
1908.* It consists of two lines partly damaged, and is at present in the Indian 
Museum. 

The next record in order is a manuscript of the A^tas-ahasrika Prajnnparainita 
written at Nalanda in the Magadha vi^aya. The manuscript v\ras purchaserl by Dr. 
A. F. R. Hoemle from Nepal, during his stay in India," and afterwards ac(|uircd by 
the Bodleian Library.’ It was written in the 15th year of the king and its final 
colophon runs as fdllows; -- 

1. —ramUara jMnavapiuya iti, Mahimjadhiraja PtmimeSvara-Puramahluiltartihh 
Pammsaugata ^rim(l>BRSmapsl(nlm-pravarddliamana~vijayardjyf paUcadtiSamf 
samatsare abhilikhymane yalraiHkenapi smvat 15, Vmak^adtve kf^iumpUrnym 7 
Asti Magadhavi^aye, ^rl NSlandavaslkita lekhaka Grahaijtaku^df^in Bhattjirikapru- 

2. jMpdnmiUi likhitd iti. 

Ute in the king’s reign an image of the Bodhisatva Padmapani was dedicated, 
at or near the modem village of Chandimau in the Bihar Sub-division of the Patna 
District by an inhabitant of Rajagiiha. This inscribed image was. discovered by 
Cmmingham in 1877 or 1878,'' but he did not attempt to read it. ,No attempt lias 
hitherto been made by anybody else to read this inscription. The image was found 
lying among tlie number of broken ones in the outskirt of the village of Chandimau 
in August rgil and was removed to Indian Museum. A pfirt of the inscription 
was broken owing to careless packing, but fortunately two inked impressions of 
the inscription were taken while in situ, otherwise it would have become quite 
impossible to read the date, as the part bearing the numerals for the year liave 
disappeared. This is the most interesting part of the epigraph as it proves ivniclu- 
sively that Ramapaladeva reigned for a considerable length 
l*h«f date (rf^^Chandimau of time, at least j\2 years, which made Taranatlia’s .state- 
ment about his length of reign acceptable. Cunningham read 
the date as 12, but it certainly was 42. The inscription itself runs as follows : - 

(I). Ye dkormna hetu prabhavd helu (Ut) te^dm ky « avadat (f) (rt) yo nirod- 

• I.C. p. 55, v. ]. I ^ Ind., VoL II, p. 34«. i J.A.SB. 187}, Pt. I, p. 28j. 

• Caaniaghaa'a Arch. Sumy Bup., Vol III, pm. • J. and P A.S.B., Vd. IV. p. log, pL vii, 

• ;.A.8 B., igoo, pt. 1 . w 100. 1 Cat BodMaa Uby., Cambridge, Vd. II, p. 250, No. 1428. 

I Cuoaiai^ Arch. Suftey Rep., Vd. XI, p. i6». 
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dho evath vadi mahaSminaijtiff i irl-inad -=■ Rdjagflut vimrggatc^ Elrahagfamavasthita^ 

' Pitratnopiisaka puramumahajun {iinuy) dyinaft i Vatjika Ssdhu. 

{ 2 ; i^itliuraiuisya Sadhu lilmdulvastdusya yadatra punyul^ || Tad-hhavatv-dcaryopS. 
dhyuya-mata-pita punruiigtimu (t)i) krtvd mkala (salva) rdscr-ajmna phalavaptayaiti 1 1 
PiiramihhtfU(irak:i Paraimivara Paratmsm (?) 

(3) fti I Malmajadhiraja ^rhmid Ramapdladevapada 

pravarddhimuma-kalyatfd i'ijayarajye samvat 42 A^uifha dine 30. 

The date is given in the decimal notation so that there remains no doubt about 
its reading. The first numeral is certainly 4 and not 1. We find it in a contem- 
porary inscription-^he Hodh-tiaya inscription of the 74th year of the l^lc$manasena 
era.' The donor Y Sadhu Saharapa, was most probably Vaisya by caste and a 
merchant by profession^ Nothing was known about Ramap.ala and his times twenty 
years ago. When Mr. Vein's was editing the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, he was 
lacx'd with great difficulties for want of materials.' The date of Vaidyaveva’s grant 
was fixed by him on conjecture. Recent discoveries have proved beyond doubt, 
that the giant must be placed half a century earlier. Ramapala’s date was fixed 
and the events of his reign made known by the discovery of the Ramacarita of 
Saudhyakaranandi ' Nothing has been stated about, and the plae.* of discovery of, 
this unique manuscript, by the discoverer himself, in the introduction to his edi- 
tion of the Riiinacarita, but I have since its publication learnt on enquiry from him 
that the manuscript was purchased in Nepal in 1897. The manuscript itself 
consists of two different parts:— (i) The text, which is complete, and (2) the 
commentary, which is incomplete but older than the text. It runs up to the thirty- 
fifth verse of the second chapter of the text. The text of the work is written 
in Hengali characters of the 12th or 13th centuries on strips of palmleaf. It is, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasada ^astrl observes, written 
in imitation of the Raghava-Pap^viya, in double entendre? 
The difficulty of understanding such a work is apparent, and had it been dis- 
covered without its commentary, it would have been of no use to historians 
or antiquanans. The principal value of the discovery lies in the commentary. 
The commentary is a mine of historical information, and supplies the details 
of the events of Ramapala's reign. The style of the composition of the commen- 
tary is highly ornamental prose, which makes it very 
Tiic CotMiiientaiv. difficult for one to get at the truth. The text does not 

end after the death of RamaprUa but continues to describe the events of the 
reigns of his succe.ssors, Kumiirapala^Gopala III, and MadanapMa. If the second 
part of the commentary is ever recovered, then an abundance of detail will be 
available, about the e\ents of the time of the three princes mentioned above. There 
is very little doubt alxiut the fact, that the author of the po<em was obliged to 
write the commentary on it himself. The masses of details 
which are called up by the use of single works, would have 


Tlif lc*\l ol‘ the Raiimeaiilfi. 


The Author. 
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had no meaning to other persons. The author had great facilities for the collection 
of information as his father was Kamapala's Sandhivigrahika. The comparison of 
Rainapala with Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, seems to Itave been habitual with 
the courtiers of the nth century a.d. A verse of the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva 
mentions the conquest of Mithila and a king named Bhima, and at the same time 
compares Ramapala with Rama;- - 

Tern yena jagat ^traye janaka-bhihkbhsd-yathiivad=yaial}. 

K^antjl-ndyaka'Bhhm Rtmija-vadhad-yuddMri^nav •(MafHghuntit ||. 

verse 4.' 

According to Lama Taranatha, Yak^pala was a coUe^ue of Ramapala." It 
is stated definitely that this prince was the son of Ramapala who was the .son of 
Hastipila and was the last prince of the Pila family.' .\n inscription of a king 
(Narendra) named Yak^apJla was found at Gay.i by Sir Alexander Cunniugham and 
published by the late Dr. Kielhom in 1887. But the king mentioned in this record 
cannot be the same person as that mentioned by Lama Taranatha as Ramapala’s son, 
as the genealogy of this Yaksapila is given in the inscription. He is the son of 
ViSvaditya, who built the temple of Oadadhara,* of 

Yaltsapiila nf Gaya. Ak§ayavata and of PrapitamaheAvara, the grandson of 
^Qdraka. The family was a very important one during the reigns of Nayajjala 
Vigrahapila and his sons. The following inscriptions of the family have been dis- 
covered at Gaya 

(1) In-scription on the gate of the modern KT?i;ia-Dvarika temple, recording the 
erection of a temple of Vi?pu by a low cla.ss Brahraana named ViAvaditya in the 15th 
year of Nayapaladeva.' 

(2) Inscription inside the small temple dedicated to Narasiihha in the court- 
yard of the Vi^nupida temple recordmg the erection of a temple to Gadadhura and 
several other minor shrines— by one Vi.svar0pa of the same lineage as ViAvaditya 
in No. I." 

(3) Inscription broken into two parts in the wall of small shrine under the 
Ak^ayavata at Gaya, recording the erection of two temples of ^^iva -VateAa and 
Prapitamahesvara— by the same ViAvaditya.’ 

(4) Inscription under the image of Gadadhara at Gayii— begins with an invoca- 
tion to the Sun-god and mentioning Paritoga, the grandfather of ViAvaditya.' 

(5) The Sitala temple inscription of Yak$apala recording the erection of a 
temple dedicated to various deities and digging a tank named UUaramamsa.'' 

The last inscription was published in 1887 and at that time the late Dr. Kidhorn 
was of opihion that “ the characters of the inscription are Devanagari, or to be more 
particular, a kind of Devanagari, which appears to have been current in the 12th 
century a.d.” But if the characters of this inscription are compared with those of 
the Narasitiiha temple inscription of Nayapaladeya, on tlie one hand, and the 

I BpI. iBd.. Vd II. p. J5I. ‘ Ind. Ant., Vol XXXVIII, p. Hj/ ' IW« 1 -. Vol. XVI, p 4 

♦ See flute, p. 79. * J.A.S.B. 1900, pt. 1 , pp. ^ 

^ See flute* p. 8.'. * See flule. p. 8a. " P’ 
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Gadadhara temple inscription of Govindapaladeva, it will be found that the characters 
of the inscription of Yak^apaU are more akin to those of Krispa-Dvarikaj Narasidiha 
temple and Ak^ayavata than to the latter. In my humble opinion the characters 
belong to the middle of the i ith century A.u. The inscription was edited without 
a facsimile and could not be traced easily. Kielhorn had stated that it had been 
found at Satighat in Gaya, but I could not find any Satighat or any old inscrip- 
tion. The inscription was eventually found hidden behind a door inside a small 
temple, on the side of a paved tank, called the Sltala temple, close to the river 
Phalgu, and just behind the Gaya^Zilla School. Dr. Kielhorn's edition is transcribed 
below, with the exception of the last word which he could not read from the rub- 
bings 

1. OiH Hamafy Suryaya ;| Vipya-mxdhiUkara-pur^^aikVraifi-niMy-nliviSvariata 
patraiH A^taSa-dala-ramyaA praku&ayan-mvatu vo hhamh l|. 

2. Tirlhath phalgH-tal-adi-tlrihu ghaUnUi-vyajem sopanini ginilr^atH piiramasya 
dhuula-latmsS^ dhdmno Gaya rajak •. maly-aiva yor 

j. - -ya mahhnaya-milac-citrusya jiv-dtmana .iilp-otkar^am-(nnanyat~dtmam vidhih 
kftva triloklnHipi || Asydih vabhiiva ripihvrndam-a- 

4. —nindya-sauryaiji kimt'an-vana-praitayi paUnt-niketanasihi'th , iirl ^Sdrakalt 
svayam-apujayad-indra-kalpoGaudc^varo Hfpati-lakijaijia-pHja- 

5. —ydyaih || Tasmud-adbula-pamu^amvadhir-abhiU ^rl-Vi&imUpo ttfpa^ klrtti- 
irhmalaya^ svayatiivaralaya bliejitr-yam-eka^ patiiH A 

6. -dyapispluirad-ugra-vikrama’kalMm-akar^tliayad-yasya ca svdsatHbhiitim-ardti- 
cakram-asama-Urasdt’tadd SlUghak II Laksmlih npo}^ 

7. sva-bhuja-virya-vaslktUlM yo bhogySfH tatkd. vihitaviln dvijtipuAgavdnSiH E^itH 
yaiha ynvaiayo dyutim-adadkand na^ 

8. - -kakgand iva virejur-ildtalepi || Yasy-ojvalena yaSasd hhratnala samantdccakre 
cirafk dkavalile vidiSMi di~ 

9. loke^v-abhipratkayituiH tttfga-lSflchanalf svakttneridkkanMdva^a makar- 
•nHi&am-ddadhuli 1| Ycn-ady-api cakdSati prati-di- 

10. ~&aih devitlaySfi kdritd hhuyakso hima-dldhUi-dyitti-mufo mediny-alaikkdfi- 
^aln I MwrtydydnMtayd himddri-iikkara-spa- 

11. —rdd/hocckrilair-murddhabkik kurmanto viyati skkaladgatiratkaiH prastkd 
mdusthath ravith || Dkammisya hfdya iva smur-ajataSatrus-tasy-dlha- 

12 . dhairya-nilayo-jani Yak^pdlaft Luptakratau Kaliyngasya vijfnUfkiU- yah 
kamattrbkf&aik kratvbhujah kratubhih pu- 

13. -po^a II Plu^to-mkgalayd pare^v-ayum-ayath hkik^d-bhujd-nifjjitah. sarwe^ 
apy’avatd-valoyaik-aciriiithayi matto-blmr-a- 

14. yaiH I Ity~anyo \{dhinit manojiia tanu-bhfj-jeta dvi^SiH yo bkujsda^^^ika 
pravalah sthiro yudki sadd tninadhvajo nirmmi- 

15. —tah II . BhSbkdro rokana-bhuditam-tant-tuldm-dSritah kalpa-Sdkki kiiHdlmuh 
kamodhenuh k^iHtalihparikkd kMi- 

16. - -palrath payodhih | lty-diam-ddi- 4 dtfin-pridi jagaii giro giyamdnd 'ndrendre 
yasminn-abkyartkamdHair-wasubhir-aviratakt tarppayaty-^tgthisd- 



17. — ftkUn II Yad-dhrt’padma-kittlraka-pra^ayitSmSpSdUc irl-pat<iu suprlle 
vyahhiaranliv-aratayU bhaklyU pmkrlSitaOi . Arthihhyo vi- 

18. — niyukiay-dpy-anudinaiH 'patre sucau jdtayS mai-mlmi-priyavdsa e^a Hi yalji 
kBmaik SriyS saMritah || MaunadUya-SahaSralinpi- 

19. Kamal-arddhdhgiiM-Ndrayaija-Dvislomeivara-PludgnndiluhVijayadity-tihvayfh 
ndtH kfti \'sa prdsildam-acikarad-dviviiadafH Kedtiradamyn 

20. ca Mvyatasy-Ottaramdmsasya khanaitafh sattriith tiitka c-itk^ye || SUrya-candra- 
masau ySvad-yavat k^aum sctsdgara Tavat Sri YaksapSiasya rd- 

21. — j'antdtH bhitvi ‘k'rtlayub <\‘Ny.ly.M>idy:i vid 3 th Sreyan-Agigrdma kulodbhavab 
^rl-MurSrir-dvija-Sre^lhub praSasiim-ai'nrod-im 1th. 

22. Likhit-dsa'u ^ri Padmaptlniuii ,| 

The characters of this inscription cannot be said to belong to the 12th century 
A.D., as the form of the test letters are much earlier than those of RAmapAla. Most 
probably Yak^aplla assumed independence during the troublesome times of the 
reigns of Vigrahaplla III, Mahlp.lla II and SQrapMa II. Perhaps he was contem- 
porary of Ramapala during the earlier part of the latter's reign. He is not men- 
tioned in the RSmacapta, and most probably he was subdued Ay Ramaplla’s 
maternal uncle, Mathanadeva, who is styled MagaJhadhipa in the commentary. 
He might have continued to reign either as a subordinate prince, or as an indepen- 
dent one, because no evidence is forthcoming to prove that any of the P.ala 
Emperors after Rimapala held any part of Western Magadha or South-Western 
Behar. Ramapala’s inscriptions have been discovered in Eastern Magadha, but 
no Pala record after the time of VigrahapiUa III have been found in the Gaya or 
Shahabad District, except the two inscriptiimsof GovindapUadeva. Another power- 
ful dynasty of kings, who founded their monarchy on the ruins of the second Pala 
Empire, was that of the Varmans of Eastern Bengal. 

Kour records of this dynasty have come to light as yet : — 

(1) BhuvaneSvara inscription of the time of Bhatta Bhavadeva.' 

(2) The unpublished copper-plate grant of Harivarmmadeva, which has been 
noticed by Babu Nagendra Natha Basu in Vafigera Jatiyaltihasa, ” Vol. II, p. 215 
and plate. This copperplate grant was seen and examined by the author several 
years ago. It was obtained from the late Mr. Hari Nath De, and was photographed 
with the permission of the owner. Very little can l)e made out of the graut at 
present. 

(3) A manuscript of the “ .djte-sn/wsnAS PrajMpdramita” written in the 19th 
year of Harivarmmadeva, recently acquired by me. 

v/(4) TheBelabo grant of Bhojavarman. According to the genealogy given in 
the inscription, the Varmans were descended from the race of Yadu In that 
race were a lines of princes, who ruled at Sithhapura, which was in the Punjab, as 
we know from the Lakkha-mandal-praSasti of the Princess Isvara. Vajravarman of 
that dynast|r was the founder of a kingdom in Eastern Bengal. His son, Jatavar- 
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man, was, as wo have seen, the contemporary of Vigrahapala III, who defeated the 
Cedi King Karnna in Ahga, and obtained the hand of his daughter Vira-Sri, 
conquered Kamarupa and (iovarddhana, and acquired paramount power. His son 
was Samalavannan, about whom we do not know much. The accounts of Samala- 
varman as found in the genealogical works are wholly imaginary. He was succeeded 
by his son Hhojavarnian. The characters of the new grant show that Harivarman and 
his father Jyotirvarman cannot either be placed before Vajravannan or taken to be 
his descendants, because most probably Samanta.sena made an end of the Yadava 
kingdom of l{astern Heiigal shortly afterwards. So it appears probable that the two 
dynasties were to some extent contemporaneous. 

The first inscription has indeed been published by the late Dr. Kielhorn, but no 
facsimile was published at that time. A complete analysis of the characters of 
these three records or an attempt to fix the date of Harivarman would be out of 
place here. I intend very shortly to publisli another paper on the inscription and the 
chronology of the Varman kings. It might suffice here to say that the copperplate 
of Ilarivarmmadeva, though in a very bad .state of preservation, gives us the name 
of the king and his fatlier. The last line of the first side and the first line of the 
second contained the following sentences: — 

yiuharajadhiraja-Srhnad-Jyotimummadeva-pTHlTmudhy Ilia Par amavai^iiava^Param- 
l•^vara-Pilr({mahll(tU(!r^lka•^lahin^!jddl1iraja ^rimad-Harivarmmadeva ku^alt. 

The grant itself was issued from the victorious camp of Vikramapura, and from 
it we learn that part at least of Eastern Bengal belonged to Harivarmmadeva and 
that he was preceded by his father Jyotirvarmmadeva on the throne. The charac- 
ters of the records of those dynasties show that Harivarman cannot be placed in the 
lith century a.d. Consequently it must be admitted that his father Jyotirvarmman 
has to be placed in the earlier decades of the nth century. Tlie dynasty seems to 
have coiitintied for three or four generations. We learn from BhuvaneSvara in- 
scription that Bhavadeva I received the village of Hastinibhitta from the King of 
(iauda. His son was Rathanga, whose s<»n was Atyanga, and from him was descen- 
ded Adideva, wdio was the minister of peace and war [Sandhivigrahika) of the king 
of Vanga. It is stated in verse that the family settled in the village of Siddhala in 
Radha. Adideva's son was (iovarddhana who was renowned as a warrior and most 
probably served under Jyotirvarmmadeva. His son Bhavadeva II was the minister 
of Harivarmmadeva and of his son also. 

The newly discovered Belabo plate records the grant of Q dronas of land in the 
village of Upyalika, in the suh-division of Kau^amvi-Astagaccha in the or 

District of Adhahpattana, in the Division or Bhukti of Paundravarddhana, to a 
• Brihmana of the Yajur-deva, named Riinadeva^arman, son of Vi^varQpadevaSannau, 
grandson of JagannithadevaSarman and great-grandson of Pitambaradeva&rman, 
who was an inhabitant of the village of Siddhala, in Northern Radha, and had 
emigrated from Madhyade^ or Kanauj. 

The last line of the Bhuvaneswar inscription of Bhavadeva contained his sur- 
name— 
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V rdavalabhi'hhnja figa . 

Valavalabhl is mentioned as the name of a country in the Ramucaritn of SandhyA- 
karanandi. Vikramaraja of Devagrama in Valavalabhl had fought with Ramapala, 
in the war, in Varendra.' Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri had identified 
Valavalabhi with He translates tlie passage of the commentary as follows : — 

“ Vikramaraja, the Raja of Devagrama and the surrounding country, washed by 
the waves of the rivers of Vala-Valabhi or Bagdi, one of the five provinces into which 
Bengal was divided.” The identification stands without any support. From the 
description given in the commentary on the Ramacarita it appears that Valavalabhl 
was pre-eminently a land of rivers, and mast be identified either with Eastern or 
Southern Bengal. The mention of Vikramapura in the copperplate grant of 
Harivarman does not help us in fixing the chronology of the Varmans. It may be 
that both d3masties occupied different parts of East Bengal at the same time and 
may have laid claim to the ownership of the city of Vikramapur. So far we have no 
positive evidence to prove that Jyotirvarmau and Harivarman were descended from 
the Yadava Vajravarman, and we can only assume that they belong to co-lateral 
branches of the sapie family. 

The invasion of the great southern conqueror Rajendra Coja I seems to have left 
some permanent marks in Bengal. We learn from the Sitahatl grant of Vallalaseiia, 
that the ancestors of Samantasena, the grandfather of Vijayasena, lived in the 
country of Radha.* All Sena inscriptions agree in stating that the Sena kings were 
descended from. a family of Kar^ta K^atriyas, i.e. from a family which originally 
came from the Kanarese-speaking districts of Southern India. Though the Calukya 
King, Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana, is .said to have invaded Bengal during tlie 
lifetime of his father Somesvara I,' it cannot be said that the Calukya Kings effected 
any permanent conquest in Eastern India. But, on the other hand, Vlllianadeva’s 
remarks should be taken with great reservation, as none of the records of the Cedis 
of Tripuil or Ratnapura mention any Calukya invasion of Northern India in the 
middle of the iith century a.d. On the other hand, Rajendra Co]a I defeated tlie 
Calukya King, Jayasiiiiha II, at Muyangi or Musangi, and though Calukyan poets 
state that the Calukyas defeated the Cojas, the definite terms of the Helpadi inscrip- 
tion leave no doubt about the fact that the defeat of the Calukya Kings was decisive, 
and Rajendra Co}a I obtained a huge amount of treasure from him.* Sonic obscure 
Kar^ata Chief seems to have followed Rajendra Co]a I and settled in Western 
Bengal after the defeat of his Chief on the banks of the Ganges. From him was 
descended Samantasena, who is generally taken to be the founder of the Sena 
Dynasty. He seems to have succeeded in carving out a small principality for himself 
in Western Bengal. In the Deopara praSaUi of his grandson, Vijayasena, it is 
stated that he, Samantasena, defeated Us enemies after being surrounded by them.* 


I Ifem, A.8bB., Vol. Ill, p. 36, Comm, on V, p. 5. 
t SiliitjA Fftrifad-Patrika, Vol. XVII, Pt. IV, p. 335* ▼•I' / , 

B CwiUm, (Bd. BiiUer, III, 74). 

B South Tndlin Imcriptioiui, VoU III, No. 18, p. 37. » B**^"^*' 
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None of the Sena Princes are mentioned in the list of Ramapala’s feudatories^ and 
most probably their relations with the Imperial Palas were not cordial. Samanta- 
sena, probably, came to power during the disturbances, in the earlier part of the reign 
of Vigraliapala III. We know nothing about his son, Hemantasena, who was most 
probably a very tame vassal of the Emperor Ramapaladeva. 

Raniapala’s minister was Bodhideva, the son of Yogadeva, who was the ptime 
minister of his father Vigrahapala III . His minister for peace 
and war (Sandhi- vigrahika) was Prajapatinandi, the father 
of Sandhyakaranandi. Mayana,'one of his principal generals, conquered Assam ‘ for 
him, and according to Maliainahopadhydya Haraprasad Sastrl, his Chief Medical 
Officer was lihadre.svara,* 

• .Mcin A S.H., V«il. Ill, j». ^cj, Coiiim, ou v. 47. « Itiiil., p, 15. 


I ilhuv. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thk Iast King.s. 

Kamapaladeva was succeeded by his second son Kuniarapiila about the year 
1097 a.d. Immediately after Kumarapala's accession, rebellions broke out 

Kumarapala. throughout tile kingdom. In As.sam, which had been con- 

quered for Kamapala by the feudatory chief Mayana, Tih- 
gyadeva raised the standard of rebellion. Southern Bengal and Western Bengal were 
overrun by the King of Orissa, Anantavarmman Co^agahga. Sandhyakaranandi 
dismisses Kumarapala with a single verse : - 

Athtt rak^cUa (?) Kumarodita prihu-paripanthi-pMhiva-pranuidalt 1 Riljyam-upti- 
bhujyabharasyasunur-agamttd—divuiHtanit-tySgal. v. ii.' 

This most probably indicates that Kumarapala reigned for a very short time. 
But during this short reign, he succeeded in obtaining decisive victories in .\ssam and 
in Southern Bengal with the aid of his Minister Vaidyadeva, who was the son of 
Yogadeva, the Prime Minister of Ramapala. We learn from the Kamauli Orant of 
Vaidyadeva that Kumarapala having learnt of the disaffection of the feudatory chief 
of Kamarupa, named Tihgyadeva, deputed Vaidyadeva to overcome him. Vaidya- 
deva having received a promise of obtaining the kingdom after its conquest, reached 
Assam by forced marches and defeated Tiugyadeva 

ElMrSe hari-harid-bhuvi satkftasya ^ri-TiHgyadeva nrpater-mdkftuH ' niSamya 
Gaude&varenia bhuvi lasya nareSvaraive $n-Vaidyadeva uruKirttir-iyaih niyuk- 
il— V. 13-14.’ 

About this time Anantavarmman Codagaiiga invaded Western Bengal and over- 
ran the country up to the banks of the Ganges: — 

GfhiiSfi-sma karatH bhumer-gaitga-goUnna'gaHgayol} 1 Madhye puSyalsit 
praudha^ praudha-striya iva. v. 22.' 

Ramapaladeva conquered Utkala and Kalihga during the reign of cither Raja- 
Raja I or his son Anantavarmman. It appears that Anan- 
Wai with King of tavarmman invaded tke territories of the Pala Kings imme- 
diately after the death of Ramapala. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that Vaidyadeva is said to have obtained a naval victory in 
Southern Bengal, and it is quite possible that this victory was obtained over the 
naval forces of Anantavarmman:— 

Yasy-an$ittara-vaAgasaitgara-jaye nauvata-Wiilrava-trastair-ddik-karibhiS-ca yanrita 
caUtati cen-fiMi tad-gamya-bMUf^ KiA’^yotpatukake-nipata-patam-protsarpitaili 
SkarairSAaie sthiratd kftS yadi bhmel-sydn-ni^ludahka^ iasi. v. ii.* 

I Mem. AAB , Vol. Ill, p. 51. « Ind., VnL tl., p. 

>■ J.A.aB. 11196, Ft 1 , p. 139. 4 tod., VoL tl, p. 351. 
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Nothing is known about the extent of Kumarapala's reign or the date of his 
death. Hut he docs not appear to have reigned more than two or three years. He 
was succeeded by his infant son (>opaladeva (Gopala III) III: — 

Prut)nirthi-pnmuda-kaflamvakth&irii^sindura4opakrama-kru},a-palala-paiiiir-e^a su- 
!jnve Goptilam-urvvi-bImjatH i Dhdiri-pdlana-jrmbhmnma-mthimd-karptira-pdiH- 
S-iUkaruir-devtii^ kirltith-ti-yonijaiii vitanute yah Sai&ave krufitath.' v. 17. 

The infant king seems to have been murdered very soon after his accession 

A pi Satrughnopiiyr!d-gop(tlah svar-jagama tatsunul} \ Hantu(it) kumbhinasySs-tana- 
ytisy-ailasya sTimnyikam-eldt.^ v. 12. 

A posthumous record of this king has been discovered by Babu Aksaya Kumara 
Maitreya at Maiida in the Ui.strict of Rajshahi and presented to the Indian Museum. 
The palaeography points to the later part of the ilth and the earlier part of the lath 
century as its date. The record is full of mistakes and is untranslatable: — 

1. Oik iHru-simdrurn-vicil} sikarau kunda-gauraur-wiracita parabhSgo vala ca- 

2. iidr-aviUaiisali diSutu sivamajansratk' iambhu-kolira-htulra kalama-ka^isa roci- 

j. mmiiiHjarl piikjansu li ^ri-iitad-Goptlladeviis-iridlva mu^ardtalf svepva- 

.}. -yu lyukla kiisas-tasy-dliatk pada-dhuli-pruthita iti nijath nah , V uddhdm-asthUa- 
pre- 

5. -tfapul-pruliino nisila-sarasavai Puraseitasakfsa^lm nisyajihdeUlira 

6. jti iridaSapuram-agiid-Aiiptdi'va krlajhal^ |1 Svatakt tvato vadhn ya sahgarSt 

prapya 

7. Candra-kiran-atnalaih yasafy kritfati trdaSasundarl Dfso devoreva Subhadeva 

nanda- 

S. -««/> II Artha ladaHitga-giia-vildsa^ dharmmadhvara-masthara-galavasah Ddma- 
Sura StfSrt- 

9 . -maik viihitaveiuli sa yayate iri-sambhiivakadasal} dagdha yatra madadbhiitd^ 

Sarii-Sa- 

10. •ndhuna-purita yiilra lHhivakadasena Kfia kirtjiifd virajatef^ || Rdtokena to- 

il. khitavya. 

We can recognize only a number of names : — 

(I) Gopdladcva. (2) DSmuSHra, (3) Aiiadeva, (4) Sitbhadeva, (5) Purasena, 
(6) STmbltdvakadiisa, (7) Bluivakadasa and (8) Katoka, the scribe. 

The murder of the infant king and the subsequent accession of bis •uncle 
Madanapala seems to point to a parallel of the murder of the infant King Edward V 
by liis unde Richard III. About thi^ time some dispute seems to have arisen about 

the succession, and ultimatdy Madanapala’ s party seems to 
1 iis luurdw by Uadana- triumphed. Vaidyadeva ignores Madanapala completely 

in the Kamauli copper-plate grant issued in the fourth year 
of his reign, and so it must be admitted that Vaidyadeva dedared his independence 
after the murder of Gopala III. Till the reign of Madanapala the Pala Kit^om 
consisted of Eastern Magadha and Northern Bengal. 

. - ... 

^ Meitt* AfStBip Voli 1X1| p* 5^* 


I J.A.S.B.I 19001 Pt. 1, p. 71. 
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Taking advanta^ of the internal dissensions in the Pala Kingdom, Vijayasena 
seems to have strengthened himself in Eastern and Western Bengal, and when the 
weakness of the Palas under Madanapala became apparent, 
Conque^t^of^^thern Northern Bengal and succeeded in wresting the 

southern part of Varendra. Madanapaladeva seems to have 
continued to hold the northern part of Varendra, as his Manahali Grant was issued in 
the 8th year of his reign from the royal city of Ramavatl.' 

We learn from the DeoparS inscription that Vijayasena attacked the King of 
Gau<ja with great force.— 

Tvafh NUnya-Vira-vijay-lti gira^ kavhttiM SnUvas-nytitha-manaiM-ru^ha-nigu^ha 

ro^ I Gmiendrantrodravad-apakrta KSmarUpabhUpatH Kalihgatn^api yas4arasa 

jigiya. V. 20.* 

Most probably Madanapala is the Gau4endra mentioned in the verse quoted 
above. It is stated in the Deopari inscription that Vijayasena defeated and 
Conquest of Northern imprisoned the King of Mithila named Nanjradeva, so most 
Varendra. probably Vijayasena conquered the remaining portion of 

Varendra before be tamed his attention towards the neighbouring district of Mithila. 

Vijayasena invades Madanapala's dominions were confined to the limits of Maga* 
Magadha. dim after this. Vijayasena did not remain content with 

Varendra. He despatched a flotilla of armed boats for the conquest of the Western 
r^ons. 

PSScaty'a-cakra-jayakelm yasya yAvad-GaiHga-pravahamranudhavati nauvitane 
Bhafggdsyu mauli-sarid-tuHbhasi bhasfiMrpaAka^ltign-ojjhit'eva tarif-indu kuls 
cakasti. v. 22.' 

But the expedition does not seem to have been very successful, as otherwise the 
incident would surely have been mentioned in Sena inscriptions. Madanpaladeva 
was greatly assisted in his war against Vijayasena by Candradeva, the founder of 
the GahadavaU Dynasty of Kanauj. The author of the Ramacarita has gratefully 
acknowledged this in his work 

Siihhi-sida^krintett-arjjum-dhdmna bkuvab pradipena i KamdS-vikdSa-ve^aja 
vHajU Candma vandhunopMm 11 20. Cavdi-cara^ar-saroja-prasSdorsampanm- 
vigraha-^rikaiH i Na khalu MadamtH s-ditgeSantrdSdth agdd jagad-vijayalakmik 

V. 21 .* 

secms to havc been defeated by Vijayasena some time after the 
year iio8 a.d., which is the probable date of his ManahaU inscription, when 
Candradeva was dead. Candradeva must have died before 1104 a.d., as in ^t 

Ijie TiavShi piatcs of hU grandson Govinda-Candra were issued, and that prince 
is styled "Maharajaputra”, so it must be admitted that Candradeva had ceased to 
rmgn at that time, and his son Madanpala sat on the throne.' 


1 JJL&B.. 1900. Pt I. p. 9J. t Bpi. tod., Vot I, p. J06. » IWd.. p. w- 

♦ Uou. A S.Bm Vd. Ill, p. 507. * tnA Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 103. 
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Nothing is known about Madanapala save that he continued to reign for about 
eleven years longer. Notliing is known about his sons or successors, their extent of 
reigns or dominion. About fifty years after Madanapala’s death, another prince of 
the Pala Dynasty seems to have reigned in Magadha, but about this we shall have to 
speak later on. . 

Four inscriptions of Madanapala have been discovered up to date, of which three 
are votive inscriptions, incised on the pedestals of images, while the remaining one 
is on a copper-plate. The earliest inscription is the “ Mana- 
Inscripuons. which records the grant of a village, perhaps 

named Ka^thagiri, in the Kdlmr^a-Visaya of the Pauniravardhana Bhukti, to a 
Brahmana named VateSvarasvami-Sarmman, an inhabitant of Campahitti) asdak^ina 
for having read the Mahabharata to the great queen (Patta-Mahadevl) Citramatika, 
on the 15th day of the mouth of Caitra, in the 8th year of the King’s reign. The 
order confirming the grant was issued from the city of Ramavatl, which had been 
founded by Kamapiila.' An iin age of Sasthi dedicated in the same year was 
di^ygred by Cunningham on Bihat Hill, but it cannot be traced at present .* 
Another image Hedrcafe 3 ~^_the joth ASvina of the iqth year of t he Kin g was also 
discovered by Cunninghani at JayanagarTn^T^'khfsarai, in the ^jong hyjr nistrigt ;'* 
but this Image also is missing at preMnt.s/ ' 

After conquering Varendra, Vijayasena founded a new capital on the northern 
bank of the Ganges and named it after himself. The new capital was situated close 
to Ramavat! and its ruins have recently been discovered by 
the Varendra Research Society.* He built a new temple 
of Siva named “PradyumneSvara" on the bank of a large tank, the site of which 
also has been identified by the Varendra Archieological Society. This temple was 
situated in the village of Devapkra or Deopara, which is about six miles distant 
from Vijaypur Milik, the site of Vijayapur, the capital founded by Vijayasena. 
Vijaypur Milik itself is situated on the banks of the river Ganges, about ten wi l es 
due east from the town of Rampur-Boalia. 

After defeating the King of Gaueja, who has been identified with Madanapala, 
Vijayasena attacked Mithila and conquered several Kings, vis., Raghava, Vardhana 
and Vlra.' He led an expedition to Kamarflpa and most 
probably succeeded in overthrowing Vaidyadeva or his 
successor." We learn from the Deopara Inscription that he defeated the King of 
Kalitiga. M^st probably Anantavarmman CodagaAga led another raid into Western 
Bengal, but was repulsed by Vijayasena. Vijayasena’s dominions comprised of 
l^em Bengal, Western Bengal and Northern Bengal. An unpubliidied copper- 
plate grant of this King was issued from the victorious camp 
at Vikramapura, and so it must be admitted that Eastern 


Vijayasena. 


His conquest. 


His Kingdom. 


I J 1900, Ft. i, ]>. 71. t a.&R., Vol. lit, p. I«4, No. 16. Spl. lad., Vol V. App. p. tj. Note 4. 

< Ibid., p. 135, No, 17, VoL XV, p. 174 ; Rpi. lad,, VoL V, App. p. S7, No. 645. i GiUiioMjaaiili, p. 65. 

> Upi. lad., Vol. 1 , p. 309. f Ibid. 
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Bengal formed a part of his kingdom, and also that the Varmman Dynasty had 
ceased to reign. The kingdom was bounded on the East by that of Nanyadeva 
in Mithila and that of Madanapala in Magadha. Vijayasena must have reigned for at 
Length of reign: Suo ytuts, as his newly-discovered copper-plate grant 

cewn and relations : In- was issued in the 37th year of his reign. He was succeeded 
scriptions. Vallalasena, and the name of his wife VilasadevI 

is known to us both from his own copper-plate grant and that of his son. Only two 
inscriptions of Vijayasena have been discovered up to date. The most important 
one is the Deopara pra^asti, recording the erection of tlie temple of Pradyiirane. 4 vara, 
which must form the basis of all new accounts of the Sena Dynasty, for some years 
to come. The other inscription is the newly-discovered copper-plate grant, whidr 
was brought to me for decipherment by a friend several years ago, hut which I am 
unable to trace at present. This plate records the grant of a village to a Rrahmana 
of ^n^lya Gotra as the Jak^im of the Tulnpurusa ceremony performed by the 
Queen Vilasadevi, and was issued from Vikrampura in the 37th year of the King. 
Vijaya.sena’s death seems to have taken place about the year iro8 a.d. Vijayasena 
was succeeded by his sou Vallalasenadeva, who .seems to have been an aged man 
when he came to the throne. His name is well known throughout Bengal as the 
founder of Kulinism. But as neither his ’own copper-plates nor those of his son 
Lak^mapasena contain any references to Kulinism, even when referring to Rrahmanas 
to whom land was granted, the legend about its origin should be accepted with great 
caution. The whole system may be of much later origin and of no historical impor- 
tance at all. Vallalasena’s dates, as found in some works on Daw and Astronomy , 
the authorship of which are ascribed to him, are misleading. These dates are found 
in some verses in the Oanasagara, a work on Daw, and in the AdbhQtasagara, a work 
on Astronomy. ■ I have pointed out elsewhere that these verses are not to be found 
in all manuscripts of these two works, and ^ould, therefore be taken as later addi- 
tions.' According to these verses, the Danasagara was compiled by Vallalasena in 
s. 1091 “= 1169 A.D.‘ and the Adbhiltasagara was begun by him in s. 1090 = 1168 a.d.'* 
Mr. MflTiomnhan Chakravartti has discovered another ver.se in the Danasagara, accord- 
ing to which Vallalasena ascended the throne in S. 1081 ~ 1159 a.o.*, but these verses 
are hardly of an historical importance, as they appear to be later additions. If, on 
later enquiry, these verses can be found in all the manuscripts discovered, even then 
they cannot be accepted as basis for the constriiction of a chronology, so long as they 
are to be fotmd in modern manuscripts. If they can be found in manuscript records 
of the I 2 th and 13th century A.D., then only these dates can be accepted as correct. 
I have tried to show elsewhere that the Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of A^kacalla* prove 
that Dak^mapasena died before 1070 a.u.,'* consequently, unless some contemporary 

I /.AAB., vol. IX (New Series), p. 271 . 

< Ibid., 189G, Ft. I, p. a] ; Sneliaff'a Catalugue o( Sauskrlt MSS. in Iwtia Office IJbraiy, p. 545. 

* BbMidarkaf't Report o» the Search (or Samkrit MSS. during 1*87 -18 and tSpo— 91, p. Ixeav. 

* J.A.S.B. (N. S.), 1906, p. 17, Note. 

I Cuanlaghui’f Hahabodhi, p. 78, and Ind. Ant, VoL X, p. J41. 

f J.A B. (N. S.), Vol. IX, p. a7a. 
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Inscription. 


record can be cited as evidence, it cannot be said, on the ba.sis of the verses in the 
Dan asagara and the Adbhiitasagara, that Vallalasena came to the throne in 1159 a.d, 
and wrote a book on I,aw ten years later. Only one inscription of this King has been 
discovered up to date This is a copper-plate grant dis- 
covered in January, 1911, at Sitahati, near Katwa, in the 
Burdwan District of Bengal. It records the grant of the village of Vallahitta in the 
Uttara Radha Maiftfala of the Varddhamana bhukti to a Brahmapa named Ovasudeva- 
^armman as the Dakpiia of the HemSSva-MahSdana (the gift of a golden horse), per- 
formed by the Queen Vilasadevi, the King’s mother, on the 16th Vai^kha in the iith 
year of his reign.' The DOtaka of this grant was the King’s minister of peace and 
war, Hari-i>ho^a, who is the only officer of Vallalasena whose name has come down to 
us. Vallalasena married RamadevI of the Calukya family and was succeeded by his 
son Lak^mapasena. As the initial year of the Laksmanasena era is 1119-20 A.D., 
so Laksmanasena must have ascended the throne in that ]rear, consequently, Vallala- 
sena cannot be taken to have reigned more than 12 or 13 years. He seems to have 
l)|en a peaceably inclined, weak, old man, studious in his habits, and a patron of 
Brahmanism. Both he and his father seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect, as 
their inscriptions begin with an invocation to Siva. 2 

vStep by step, the GAhadavala Kings of Kanauj advanced towards the Hast. 

Govindacandra seems to have conquered the whole of Maga- 

(1114 = 54 A.D.). In II27 
he was in a position to grant a village in the Patna Dis- 
trict to a Brahmaitia. An unpublished grant, a photograph of whidi has been kindly 
lent to me by Prof. Jadunath Sircar, M.A., of the Patna College, records the dona- 
tion of the village of Padoli, together with the village of Gunave in the Maniari Patiala, 
to a Brahma^a of the KaSyapa Gotra named Gane^vara-Sarman, after bathing in the 
Ganges at Kanyakubja, on Sunday, the iith of the dark 
luB Of Jyaijth. of, the Vikrama year 1183-1127 AJ). I 
have been given to understand by Prof. Sircar that this new 
inscription will shortly be published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The invasion of Magadha by the Gflha^vala King seems to have led to hostilities 
between Govindacandra and Dak^mapasena. In the Madanapada Grant of Vi 4 var(L 
pasena and Edilpur Grant of Ke^vasena, Lak$mapasena is said to have erected 
pillars of victory at Benares (Varatiasi) and at Allahabad {Trivevi), * 

Belayath dak^inavdher-mmSiaMhara gad^pUf^i safHvasavedydtk Tir(dsai^e trivet- 
yak kamalMava-mal'hUraiubha nirwydjafute yen’Occatr-yajko-ySpai^ saha 
samara-jayastambhamdla wyadkdyi. v.* 

'The Mapiari Pattald mentioned in the copper-plate grant of Govindacandra men- 
tioned above has been identified with the modem Muner, a village of considerable 
importance in the Patna District, which was a well-known {dace in the 12th century. 
Bakhtiyar Khilji directed some of his expeditions against this town before the 

' I VaAgiya Sihlty* ParifAt FatilU, Vol XVU, Pt ^v) pp. 

* J.A.aa., Vol. Vir. p. 43. and VoL ilpfi, Pt. I, p. 9. 
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conquest of Bihar and Bengal.' Oovindacandra advanced as far as Idonghyr in the 3rear 
1146 A.D. and granted the village of I'atacavada in the Pat;idala PattalU, in Oovisa- 
loka, that belonged to Dudhali in Saruvara, to a Brahmana named Thakkura dridhara, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Mudgagiri (Monghyr) on the occasion of the Ak?ayatr- 
tlya, on Monday the 3rd of the bright half of the VaiSakha of the Vikrama year IZ02, 
the 15th April, 1146 a.0.‘ Oovindacandra was most probably leading an expedi* 

Govindracandra invades Monghyr, 

Bengal. granted the village mentioned above. Tlie expedition 

was no doubt unsuccessful, because, otherwise, the event 
would surely have been mentioned in some Gahadavala inscription. Tlie use of the era 
of Luk^mapasena in two inscriptions at llodli-Oaya * prove that in spite of the efforts 
of the Gahadavala Kings Eastern Magadlia continued to be in the possession of the 
Senas up to 1193 a.d. Most probably the river Son was the boundary line of the 
Gaha^vala and the Sena Kingdoms. 

Eak^mapasena, the .son of Vallalasena, ascended the throne in iriq \.\). He 
was an energetic and able ruler like his grandfatlier Vijayasena. In the lifetime of his 
Laksmanasena. father he led an expedition into Kalihga.* After his acces- 

• sion to the throne he defeated the King of Benares, i.e., 
Govindacandra, in battle and conquered Kamarupa.^ In the copper-plate grants of 
his sons, Ke^vasena and ViSvarfipasena, he is said to have planted a pillar of victory 
on the shores of the Southern Ocean, which most probably means that he defeated 
.some Southern King in battle. Nothing is known about his lengtli of reign, but his 
kingdom consisted of Eastern, We.sternaad Northern Bengal and the ea.stem part of 
Magadha. It is also probable that part of Mithila was included in his kingdom. 

Four copper-plate inscriptions and one stone inscription of this king has been 
di.scovered up to date. The earliest of these is the Tarpandighi Grant, found in 1874 
at Tarpandighi at Gangarampur in the Dinajpur District. It rect^rds tlie grant of the 
village of Vilvahi^ti in the Paundravardhana hhukti as ihe dak^imi of the Golden 
Horse and Chariot ceremonies (Hetniifva-ratha) to a Brahmapa named Sri ISvara 
Samunan. ^ 


During the reign of Lak^mapasena the western part of Magadha seems to have 
passed into the hands of the Gahadavala Kings of Kanauj. The local rulers practi- 
cally acquired independence, as an example of which we may cite the name of the 
Mahanayaka Pratapadhavala of Japila. The earliest record of this generation is a 
short rock inscription near the Tutrahi Falls in the Shahabad District, the date of 
which corresponds to xgth April, 1158 a.d." According to an unpublished inscrip- 
tion at Roht:asga(Ui, the King set up some monuments on the 27th March, 1169 a.i>.' 
In the same district, there is another rock inscription at Taracha^dl incised in the 
Vikrama era 1225, corresponding to 1169 a.d. According to another inscription at 
Rohta$gadh, the family to which this d^asty belonged is called Khayaravala Va^a 

I TtbalwU-i-Niiairi, Tnni. by Raverty, ]>. SSO* ' BpL Ind., Vol. VII, p. 98. 

> Ciuuiiiigbam't Hababodbl, p. y8, und Ind. Ant, Vol. X, p. 34A. 

’ « J.A.S.B. (M.&). VoL V, p. 4*57. * Ibid. 

» ^ Ind., VoL IV, p. 311. ’ Ibid., Vol. V, App. p. aa. No. 15a. 
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The relations between this chief and the Gaha(}avala Kings of Kanauj has been made 
clear by the Tarachandl inscription of the same prince. This inscription was 
edited by Dr. Fitz-Kdward Hall in i860.' According to this inscription, in Samr 
vat 1225 00 Wednesday, the 3rd day of tlie dark half of Jyai?thai"i6th April, 
1169 A.D., Pratapadhavala announces that a certain copper-plate recording the grant 
of the villages of Kalahandl and Badapila has been obtained by several Brahmapas by 
biibing one, Deu, the slave of King Vijayacandra of Kanyakubja. The inscription 
finally adds that the proprietary share of the rent should he collected yearly as before. 
This inscription shows very cleady that though Pratapadhavala was semi-indepen- 
dent, he was obliged to recognize tlie suzerainty of the Oahadavala King of Kanauj. 
The villages stated alx)ve within his territories could be granted by the King of 
Kanyakubja to anybody he liked. 

After the deatli of I^k8mapa.sena three of his sous seem to have come to the 
throne (i) Madhava.sena, (2) ViAvarQpasena and (3) Ke^avasena. Nothing is known 
about the order of succession of these princes and their dates. Elsewhere I have 
tried to prove that Madhavasena precedes the other sons of Eak^mapasena, ViSvarSpa, 
and he in his turn preceded KeSavasena. One copper-plate inscription of each of 
these princes have been discovered, viz., those of ViSvarflpa KeiSavasena. A 
copper-plate of Madhavasena has been preserved in a monastery in the Tehri State.* 

ViSvarCpseiia is known from his now lost Madanapaeja Grant’ of the year 14 
of his reign. It records the grant of certain lands in the village Pifljakasthl in the 
Vikramapura division (hMga) of Eastern Bengal (PtfAga) of the Paupdravarddhana 
bhukli to a Brahmatm named Vi^varnpadeva-^rmman. His brother KeSavasena is 
also known from his Edllpqf Grant* of the year 3. which records the grant of 
certain lands in the province {praieia) of Eastern Bengal, the division (bhaga) of 
V'^ikramapura and the bhuhti of Paup^ravarddhana to ISvaradeva-Samiman, a 
brother of the Visvarlipadeva ^armman of the Madanapada Grant. The Sena. 

The Fall of the .Senas. Gynasty came to an end with the Muhammadan occupation 
of East Bengal, and the last kings are not known. 

In 1161 A.i). we find a king named Govindapaladeva in Magadha. His existence 
|s proved from a stone inscription and six manuscript records. But we are not yet 
Oovindapiin ® position to State clearly whether he belonged to the 

Imperial Pala Dynasty or not. Yet the afSx Pala and the 
Buddhist titles (e.g. Paramasaugata) would lead us to believe that he was descended 
from them. He seems to have come to the throne in 1161 a.d.,' as the Ga3r3 Stone 
Inscription distinctly mentions that^his fourteenth regnal year fell in v.S. 1232 ■ 

I r75 A.D. A manuscript of the AftasSkasri^S PrajMfiiramUa discovered by Hodgson 
at Nepal, which was copied in the fourth year of the King’s reign, mentions the 


I Journal of the Amtrican Oriental Sodetj, Vol. Vt. p. 547. 
t Atkinaon'a Kumnyun. 

* J.A.S.B . 1896, Ft 1 , p. f*. pi. I ft 11 . 

♦ J.A.&B., Vol. VIl.p.43. - ^ » 

t CunniiiKbam'a Arch. Survey Report Vol» 111 ,, p. 124. 
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name of N 31 anda(?) as the place of copying.* So it may be assumed with a tolerable 
degree of certainty that Govindapila ruled a portion, probably the eastern one, of 
Magadha. The records which mention this king contain some curious phrases and 
will be edited before we come to discuss the events of the king’s reign ; — 

I. The Gaya Stone Inscmption op Govindapala. 

This record was found in the walls of a small shrine to the south of the main shrine 
of Gadadhara, just below the courtyard of the Vi^nupad Temple at Gaya It has 
already been mentioned by Cunningham,' who reproduced it in a lithograph, and by 
Kielhom.' It is incised on the back-slab of an image of a female deity with four 
hands and consists of fifteen horizontal and one vertical lines. A lingath is to be 
found at the top of the record, which runs as follows 

1. OtH* ofh svasli mmo bhagavate Viisitdevaya . Vrahmat}0 dvitlya parirdhe \ 

2 . VirSha-kaipe vaivaSvata minvantare A^tRvith&atime yttgc kalatt purrimath- 

3. -ndhydydiH satkval 1232 Vikjri sa^mvafsare Govindapala-dc- 

4. -va-gdarAjye c durddaSa sadtmvatsare GaydydtH n VaSi^iha-gotro- 

5. di-gutfo^ dvivedal} ^rl DaUaifo [$] sula-suUiM mahilnkiM 1 VidytidharatH git 

6. gitlinaiH Gaiithfiymaths anakiri dhanl dvtjiniiH 11 hho^dlham-avdaAt pra- 

7. ti-^o^aS-aiva kJr^lpaitt vi'dJIuh-eva ladhvalt Mulan-cct \ paiedsad-i 

8. -hSsti sHk^T Padm-dhhidk 3 no-tha ca l'i&varup» u NfsiMha ^rl-dharodevu 

9. Dharo (?) da^$a (?) n%(yX)km 1 I'i^^u-sevii-karau c-aite tapovana- 

nivSsinaff ii Raghava^ 

10. ^rlkxro « Siiko Dimodarakak Hldhwau Bkikhodeva nidhirddttai mml c-aitc 

pala- *■ f 

11. -na-kdrii^a^ 1 A-candrdrkam-imaih dkarmmaih pilayi^yanti ye sukhaiH 1 

prdtyavdath te- 

12. -Svamsdhasya phalam pripsanti mdnavilf ii Sukla-pakcimyddt 

hhojyaiH yo 

13. v:irayed-idaiH 1 Labhuk siv-tsaMligdh.tiih mihlpdtakx-pukcakaiH > praiasti- 

14. -r-iyaiH kftd ukUnire^a likhitst c-eyxiH KijaslyJ-Jaya-kumirOhhydiH ,1 

15. ()M * Somioaro 4 ra sdk^asU Padmandbho Gayddvija Devarupasya purato datla 

c-aite Kaparddaka 1 . 

'Die only peculiarity noticeable in this in.scription is the use of the word gale. The 
words giving the r^al year may be taken — 

(1) to mean that the Vikdri Samvalsara and v.s. 1232 fell in the 15th regnal 

year, i.e. when the 14th was expired; 

(2) to m**"" that Govindapala himself was dead, but this was the 14th year from 

the date of his consecration; 


I a. t. lUtm, Affa$ik»iriU Pn^'IUpifamili (Btb. I»d.), p. isU NoU: bat we alio tbt Catelogue of the UodgMiD 
inm in the Eojal Aiintie Eodetr’i Collection— J.a.A.a (N.a), VoL VllI, p. 3. 

\^P Cannlihom’e AtdL Sarrep Reporti Vol. lUi p. i* 5 > ^ XXXVIII, Mo. iS. 

Bpi. Ind.. Vol. V. App. p. 14. No. ISA 
* Esfeoind IV • VWbol. 
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(3) to mean that Govindapala was alive, but that part of the country which 
once tielongcd to him, had then ceased to do so. 

At the time of the Muhammadan compiest, we find similar peculiar wording in 
inscriptions and colojd'ones of MSS. Tlie .second conclusion is obviously wrong, as we 
know from the cctlophone of one of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Cambridge University 
library (see No. 5 below) that his kingdom was destroyed ( in his 38th regnal 
year ; so he could n«)t have died before that date. The first interpretation is also 
f)bviously imi)os.sil)le, as there is no evidence in the whole range of Northern India 
Inscriptions of an “ expirwl regnal year ” being used to express a date. The third 
explanation is the only one applicable to the particular case. We find a parallel case 
in the llelkhara Imscriplion of V^S. 1253 '. 

The rest {*f the records are colophones of maiiascripls. 

(2) Colophone of a MS. of the Astu-sCihasrika PrajMplramita (last jiage only) 
recently accpiircd Iw .Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 1 ‘rasada 6astrl: — 

i . -vupvii at dh iraytlrti tukiiyihul -viipya pfiivarttamM rihiirnutu saddrihinci 
Hi II Ye dharmntii liclit pruhhimi 

2 (lii')tUH-lei(iH-tiithrif’(do liv-(iviidiit-'i"iTih-ca yo nirodim awjt nidi mihdSram- 
(ittiih I, Devadliiiniinyaih pnmini-mah'i-yiinu {yiivi-) 

3. Hdh Kli<iiiodaki\'ii YciSiirilpur-dvastluiitcniih n DTmaptdi K^dnti-rak^itasya 

vtidiilni pHnyan-tiidhluivatv-dcury-opadhySya /mi * 

4. hi pUf prtri'a/h^mui/U krtvn sakn/n siitva-ni&er-aimtUmt-jM/M-phal-avdptayu 

iti Srhiiad-trovindapiilddcvitsy-iititii 

5. Sii//mils,i Knrtiiki/ di/ic 15 Ciifti’n jii patiikiivasthila Khdnodakiya YaSar- 

tipure Actirya P\i]ildnu — 

(3) Colophone of a MS. of A/naMkosn in the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Itengal : 

1. -^cpi tat II Arthii/tlah ady-ala/H prapt-dpan/ta-purwu^ paropa^al} 1 taddkiUirthe 

di'igul} sa/Hkhya~sarwaiia//M-tad-a/itakdh/ Vahiiirthir-adig-ttimndm-m- 
/tcya/h tad-uda- 

2. -Iifta/H . (twja-dravya-kriyd-yog-apddhihliil^iiK/Ttioa of the palm-leaf tom out) 

r-aga/ziinat} 1 Kula^ karttaryasa/Hj/idyaiHki'tydf^karltari karmtnavi . AnSdy- 
a/ii-aste/ia ratU-ady-arthenni 

3. -nartha-bhcdakdfy ■ Pada-sahjmkai/i^u yu^mad-asmat-lihavyayaih ii ParaiH 

virodhi Se^a//i tu j/uya/h Si^a prayogata}!/ m Lihgasahgraha^ samdpta^ , 

4 Paramabhaiiarak-ety-adi r^jdvatt purimvat ^rl-Govinda-pdRya saAivai 24 
Cailra Sudi 8 &ubha//Htslu sanma jagaldm-itP 

(4) Colophone of a MS. of the Guhydvati vivfiti in the collection of the University 
of Cambridge'*:— 

I. Yad'dlambhi pu/jya/t^len-astu sarwa-jagata}^ kila bodhiAak^mih 1 Yat sarvm- 
satva-janit^Subha-yogatolmH syan-mrak-dtiala-vgto 

I J..\ S B (N.S.), Vol VII, p. ;$7. « J.A S.B., 1900^ Pt. I, p. i.'O, no. 25 

i Hendnll's Catalogue of Ituddhist Sauikrit MSS. in the Univeriity Library. Cambridge, p. iK8. 
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2. ■n/dii^-suhatHsaft n Guhy-Svali-mvjUlt ii Vivfti^ pa^iita-sthavira-^rl-Ghanade- 

vasya ii 

3. GovindapdladevdnStH satH 37 ^rSnuipa dine 11 likhitam-idaM pustakaiH kii 

^rl-Gayakaren-cti || 

(5) Colophone of a MS. of the PaAciuMra in the collection of the University of 
Cambridge : — 

1. Hemante Ratnasand)hava^ 1 Vasante AmilMm^ Grt^me Amogha-siddhiJ} 1 

^iSire Vajrasattva^ 1 Dharmma-dhntu Vajrasatva^ dvdrc Vajrasn- 

2. -ivaihi , Sarwa-trailokyam-ekdkdra-vajrasatva}^ praSasyate 1 paAcdkdr-aUmkaiH 

sarvvatH trailokyaih sacaracarath 1 yady-api rSjyaAt nim'ika- 

3. dpamayafH djr&yak \ Jagat paAcaskandha-svahhSvem patka-VuddhSfi pra- 

f^rttitdb I Pancsvaraim-iiimmukld Vuddha}} syu^ punca- 

4. KatUiksfi I Kdni paAc-dvara(tdni jdeydni Me&as-tathd janma-karmmi-saiHjn- 

Snam-ajASnaA-ca tath-aiva-ca 1 paAcdvaraijidni 

5. c-aitdni kiUhitdni tatlHigatailf 1 Evath vinif^yamtlvo hluivayi't satatatH prap- 

HOtyagrajdAi vodhim 1 Sdmyak-samhuddha-bha^itaty paAcakd- 

6. -ra^ sattpdpla}} ,| PurameSvar-ety-ddi rdjdvafi pUrmaval iinmad-Goi'inda-pdla- 

devdndih vina^ta-rdjye a^ta-triAiSat-samvakare s 

7. bhilikhyatmne Jyai^tha-Kj^^-d^UnydiH iithau Yalta satft 38 Jyai^thadinc 8 

likkUatnridaiH pustakaiH Kd ^n-Gaydkareut-eti 

(6) Co lopho n e of a MS. of the Yoga-ratm-imld by KahiKi or Ktv}dcdrya in the 
collection of the University of Cambridge ' 

I. -de i Mahdsuk^ma-savdg-gocatalvdl 1 V ajrastathdgatdk 1 ^ e^dtktnanidatk sdratH. \ 
Nabho-ghanam-andbhd^atvdt . VirajaskaiH kleSak^aydt Mok^adath 
z. SaiHsdrdUkrdnlavdt 1 Pitd k tvam-as-Ui 1 Tath-aiva praty-dtma-vedytvdt \ 
Vajrapadmayor-adhi^thdnafH yen-ddhi^thyate : Yogaratnasya maid 

3. -ydiH kftvil Hevajta-paAjikdiH . yat-pu^yam-dcitaiH kna nikkSak sydd-akhilo 

janak h SrhHevajrapaAjiM Yogaralnamdld sa- 

4. -miptd I Krtir-iyaiH Panifit-dcdrya ^fi-Kah^a-pdddndiH-iti .1 Parame&var- 

ety-ddi rajdvali pSrvvavat , $nma- 

5. • 4 g(mndapdladevdndAt saiH 39 bhddradine 14 likhitam-idaiH pustakaiH kd 

^ri Gaydkareuia || 

(7) A MS. of the A^tasdkasnkd PrajAdpdramitd examined by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kara Prasada ^trl in 1893. " The work is on palm-leaves pressed between two 
wooden boards, with sticks inserted through holes in place of strings. One of the 
boards is besmeared with sandal paste, which has accumulated there for ages. The 
m. was evidently an object of worship, and as Prajnaparamita is also called Raksha- 
Bhagavatl, it appears to have been r^arded as a t^arm for protection against evils. 
The MS. was copied in the 38th year of Govindapila, who is styled GaureSvara, i.e. 
the year Z198 ajo.* 

■ Bcndall’i Csttlogm of OuddUtt Samkrit MSS. in tho Onivcnitr Ubrtfy. Cambridge, p iQn 
< J.A.8.a, Itpj. Ft I, p. asj. 
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(8) A MS. of the Prajniparamit 5 of 8000 verses in the collection of the R<qral 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland written at Nalanda in the fourth year 
of the King’s reign : - - 

I. Maia-pitf-pUrvaHtgama^ kftvii sakala-satva-rHSer-anuttara-jMna-phal-ilvip- 
taya iti 1 ParameSvara Paramabhai^raka Paramasaugata MakHtUjlt- 
dhiraja ^ri-mad-GovindapSlasya-vijaya-riljya-saikvatsare 4 SHny^aha- 
grdma-xmstavya ^ri-tnan-NdUntda- 
i. m-astu sarva-jagatdm.' 

It will be observed that out of these eight records only two mention the King 
as living. In No. 8 we find the usual titles and no peculiarity, consequently it can be 
admitted that Govindapala reigned for at least four years. In No. 4 though titles 
liave been omitted yet the absence of such formulae as " ParameSvaretySdi RijOvaR- 
pSrwavat ” at the beginning, and such phrases as “ gotarajye,” " aRtardjye" and 
" vimfta-rdjye” make it certain that the King GovindapSla was alive in the 37th 
year from the <late of his consecration, i.e. 1197 a.d. This being admitted, we find 
that tlie phrases gala and alita are used in other records in a peculiar sense, signifying 
that the reign of the Prince was at an end, in that particular locality, but that it was 
still continuing at some otlier place. Thus in the Gayalnscriptiond^ the Vikrama year 
1232 the use of the word gata means that GovindapSla’s reign had ceased at Gaya, 
but was continuing somewhere else. The use of the word Affta in the MS. discovered 
by MahamahopMhyaya Hara Prasada Sastrl, which was copied in 38th year of his 
reign, signifies that his reign was at an end at the place where the MS. was copied. 
Only the use of the special word Vitta^ta in No. 6 signifies that the remnants of his 
authority was destroyed in that year, as has been correctly interpreted by Bendall,' 
by the Muhammdans under BakhtySr-i^ilji. It appears 
Rxtentof Kingdom. Govindapala ruled lower part of Eastern Magadha 

close to Nalanda and yet bore the title of Ga» 4 eSvara. He was recognized as the real 
King by Buddhists in all parts of the country. He managed to continue his reign till 
1199, when Cauhan, Gahanvar, Pala and Sena were all swept away by the whirlwind 
of Muhammadan invasion. 


Postscript. 

An inscription of the time of Vigrahapala III was found by me recently on the 
pedestal of an image of Buddha in the Indian Museum. This appears to be the in- 
.scription mentioned by Cunningham.^ It nms as follows : — 

1. $ri-rmd-V igrahapdla-deva-raiya samvat 13 m&rgga dine 14. 

2. Deya \dha} rmmoyath suvari}\iah&ra Dehekasya , Sake sutasya 1 

“ The year 13, the 14th day of Maiggafir^, of the reign of the illustrious 
paladeva. The religious gift of the goldsmith Deheka, son of Sahe.’ ’ 


• J.K.A a. (N.a), Vol. Vtll (it^S). p. 3 ; AttadurHw-PnjMpwrMiiita (Btb. Ifld., CileutU, istS), PrataM, p. ssU, 

Note, ^ 

* CatatogiM of Huddhiai Sanskrit MSS. in the Univeraitf Ubrarjp CamtirMgep Introduction, p. iiL 

V A 8 R., Vol. Ill, p lii', no. 7. »• 
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I have smce been*informM by Pandit Rajani Kanta Chakravartti of Maldah and 
Babu Aksaya Kumar Maitreya of Rajshahi that Babu Haridas Palit’s identification 
of Amarti with Ramanti is not correct. I am also informed that there are no villages 
called Jagdalil or Damrol near Amarti in the Maldah District. 

K. I). Hankkji. 

20 7-1014. 
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* Mirzft- Zli^^Qarmin, a Ghmtidii OraMt-ee of tltm Greni Mmjinih, trith 

Noten on AJcbar^s Chmtinn Wifp and the TmUanBonrlma. 

By the Rev. H. Hosten, SJ. 

After publishing in The Examiner, Bombay (1912)/ extracts from the Annual 
letters of Goa and Cochin (i6i8’24), we were asked repeatedly to publish further 
particulars about the famous Prince, MCrza Zfl-l-Qamain or Alexander, the founder of 
what was called the Agra College." 

We regret we cannot fully satisfy at this stage the curiosity of our friends. 
For sixty years and more, the history, of the Mlrza and of his father Sikandar 
(Alexander) is so closely bound up with that of the Mogor Mission that to write the 
former would mean exhausting the latter. For the moment, we intend going chiefly 
through the more accessible printed sources, a piece of work which we attempted 
a first time as far back as 1907; and, since one of the chief points of interest 
and surprise in the Mlrza*s history is the high dignity to which he was raised by the 
Moghul Emperors and his great benefactions to the Mogor Mission, we shall select for 
publication an important Portuguese document by Fr. Francis Corsi, SJ. , which 
reviews the MIrzft's history up to the year 1628, and another by Father Anthony 
Botelho, SJ., summarising the chief events of the Mogor Mission until after the 
MlrzU's death. 

Mfrzfl ZU-l-^arnain’s father is mentioned clearly for the first time in a letter 
of Fr. Jerome Xavier to the General of the Society (I^ahore, August ?, 1598). 

Quite recently," he wrote, **a violent storm fraught with danger burst over us, 
and little more was needed for the pestilential and baneful sect lately started by the 
King [Akbar] to gather fresh strength and overwhelm us It came about thds. 
After the death of his Christian wife, a certain Armenian, a Christian, —if a man 
in such dispositions can yet be called a Christian, — was bent on a sacrilegious 
marriage with his niece {ex ca neptem volebat sacrilegiis nuptiiS sifti copidari)^ I 
refused to agree to these incestuous nuptials; whereupon, he tried by soliciting 
the interference or an order of the King to make me consent to, or at least wink at, 
his union The King had us called for, and, as we suspected the motive of this excep- 
tional summons, we commended ourselves to God, offering Him such prayers and 

• vows as the little time at our diposal allowed, and determined to lay down our lives 

, r— 

» Cf. Th» EMumimt Bombay, Pabrutry 3, 10. 17, March 9, 16, aj, p, April 6, 1913. 

• Orairaa (iSoi), Hiyiu (1635), du Jarric (Prancb eda., II. 485) and Loab de Dicu (Hi^toria S. Petri, 1639) have 
a#pfeMttnieee, but the Malu edn. of RmtAinima i§ amp/isjima R$pio Chiim, it»m de statu rei Chfisiianae apud Afagnum 
Rttm Moior (1601), which 1 have not imb. hai »iiitar," layi General R. MaclaKoa(J.A.S.B., iSpfi.p 78. 1. 

iiidoompanwithp.44,No,s). SiWwieevidenUy the ooitectTerrion as the sequel In out present quoUtion 

thtti la qiMition of two riiten. 
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rather than allow an incest and a crime. Leaving our Brother Benedict [Go6s] 
at home, I went with Fr. Emmanuel Pigneiro [Pinheiro] to the Court. Benedict 
rarely set foot in the palace, but that night he longed to accompany us, in the hope 
of sharing the sufferings and crown which our vindication of the truth was likely 
to gain for us. Accordingly, he remained a long time hanging about the palace, 
expecting to be informed of our sufferings and torments, and prepared to associate 
himself in our glorious triumph ; but, when he saw that matters a different turn, 
he called the Christian children and catechumens together, and in a stirring exhorta- 
tion encouraged them bravely to die lor their faith; then, disciplining himself, 
he besought Our I/)rd in a long and fervent prayer to give us strength and courage to 
resist the impious machinations of our enemies, because the King insistently urged us 
to yield to the Armenian’s criminal and incestuous designs. After expostulating 
with us, the King asked us what harm there would be for the Armenian in marrying 
two sisters and following his [the King’s] sect, which he had embraced, that so 
he might obtain as a Moor what he was as a Christian forbidden to do. My answer 
was that by doing so he relinquished the path leading to Heaven to tread the 
road which would bring him to hell ; wherefore, the Armenian and whosoever em- 
braced such a Law was devoting himself to certain destruction. Ky bold and 
intrepid answer was unpalatable to the King. Before the whole of his Court it 
condemned his new-fangled teaching. Still, he tried to dissemble his annoyance and 
displeasure, and composed ms countenance to conceal the pain and chagrin he 
felt. Great as was the surprise which my liberty of speech caused among the bjrstand- 
ers, the prestige which it conciliated to the Gospel was greater still, when they saw 
us willing and eager to shed our blood in its assertion and vindication, an example of 
constancy little familiar to the Moors, who shrink from the slightest discomfort 
which the profession and defence of their law may entail. When the Prince [Salim, 
Jahangir] heard of these proceedings, he was indignant at the Armenian’s denial 
of Christ, and showed by unmistakable signs how he wished to visit upon him 
the punidiment which his dereliction of his faith richly deserved.” ' 

In another letter of Fr. Jerome Xavier, dated Agra, September 6th, 1604, we are 
t<ild that Akbar liberated at the request of the Fathers fifty shipwrecked Portuguese 
captives. They started from Agra southwards, at the beginning of December (1603), 
and a certain Armmian, called Iskandar, through whoae villages they passed, supplied 
them with a few rupees each, which enabled them to reach Goa, travelling by way of» 
Ahmadflbad and Cambay.* 

Iskandar was then, we suggest, enjoying the jagtr of Sambhar, where he 
would have been in charge of the government salt monopoly at the Salt Lake. 

Shortly after Jahangir’s accession to the throne, at the end of 1605, Sikandar 
came (from Sambhar) to Agra to pay his respects to the Emperor and give an 
account of his administration. Jahangir pressed him to become a Muhammadan 

' Cf. Haws, De rrbus /a/wntri%. Indicts rt Ptrttanis, Antvbrpias, MDCV, pp. M7i«872, or LOUXS I>B DiRU, Hist. 
Vein, LuKtluni Botavorum, 1030, pp. 133'I35. 

^ J.A.S.B , p, 91. * 
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The circumstances, which led the Emperor to prove false to the good advice he 
had himself given to Sikandar in 1598, were as follows:— 

There was at the Court a young HindQ nobleman, who had allowed himself 
to be circumcised. He was the son of a great Captain, who had been high in Akbar's 
favour. One day, Jahangir rqiresented to him that, as he was no longer a heathen, 
he ought to make choice of another religion and become either a Mu^mmadan 
or a Christian. "If you choose to become a Christian," he said, "I shall call 
the Fathers, who will baptize you." The young man chose to become a Muham- 
madan, and the King to mark his satisfaction had him paraded on an elephant 
throughout the city. 

Seeing that what he had done delighted the Muhammadans, Jahangir now 
wished to obtain the same from Sikandar. " A distinguished Armenian gentleman, he 
had stood high in the favour of tlie late King, and he had his two sons brought up at 
Court with the King’s own nephews. The King [Jahangir] took it into his head 
that he would get this Christian to accept the law of Mohammed ; but, he remained 
steadfast in his religion, to the great consolation of the Fathers. He kept them 
constantly informed of what happened, and , one day, speaking with them : ‘ What 
do I desire more here on earth, ’ he said, ‘ than to die for the faith of my Saviour, in 
forgiveness of my sins and in expiation of the scandal I gave! ' (Long before, he 
had, contrary to the law of the Church and the representations of the Fathers, 
married the sister of his deceased wife). But this Christian together with his 
two children escaped the danger. 

“Subsequently, the King. asked for the two children, and, hearing that their 
father had taken them with him, he had them brought back to the palace and 
received them in the most friendly manner.' A few days later, he asked them what 
religion .they belonged to. The children answered they were Cliristians. ‘ Well 
then,’ said the King, ‘ if you are Christians, eat pork.’ They answered that there 
was no precept among Christians enjoining them to eat imrk, though, on the 
other hand, there existed no prohibition.* The King’s proposal ended there for the 
time being. 

“The next day, in the morning, these children came to see the Fathers, and 
related to them all that had occurred. The Fathers encouraged them and taught 
how they should conduct themselves, in case the King should urge them further. 
Indeed, so it happened: for, as the- Mohammedans did not cease sitting near the 
King’s ears to get him to pervert these children, the King forbade them to go out 
of the palace, and kept them as if in confinement. When this had Ia.sted some time, 
he had them brought again before him, and, placing pork before them, he wished to 

I Sikandar had come to Agra before the flight of Prince Khusru, which the Jesuits place during the night of April 
1 5th, x6o6, a Saturday. Jahangir went in pursuit of his rebel son, who was arrested and brought to Lahore. While again 
in peace at Lahore, Jahangir remembered Sikandar's two citildrcn. Their forcible cirenmeision happened before Sepiem- 
ber 2Sth, i(x)6, when Pr. Jerome Xavier relates it in a letter from Lahore. 

* PbrnaS GubrRBIRO, S.J., R$ta^mAHH(Udascousa$(iiiefes$ramoiPadmdaCompanhiadiIf$vs,,,.noaHn'ii$eo6 
& 607 (Litboi, MOCIX), fol isjr, remarks that as the children had been brought up by one of the Queens “ who rear^ 
them in the spirit ofHoon with asmnch aversion for pork as the Moors themselves,” the elder boy, Zfl-l-Qamaiii, 
could no more be prevailed upon by his father to cst pork. 
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force them to eat it; but the younger of the two said that, if the Fathers 
should tell them they must eat it, they would do so. This had been pre-arranged, in 
the hope that the King would have the Fathers called, in which case they would 
assist the children and keep up their courage. The King wished to call for the 
Fathers, when one of his favourites grew so angry at the answer of this little child 
that he slapped him once or twice in the face, scowling ; ' What hast thon to do 
with the Fathers here, when the King commands?’ Seeing this, the King left 
the Fathers and the pork alone, and said to the children, ' There is nothing to 
be done. You must become Mohammedans. Recite then the CaUma (i.e., the 
profession of faith of the Mohammedans).’ ' The children refused to comply. Here- 
upon, the King had many rods brought and gave order to scourge them, as is 
done with malefactors. Terrified at the impending torture, the poor children muttered 
in a whisper between their teeth what the Mohammedans taught them. And so 
they were conducted sad and disconsolate to their room.' 

" The next day, the King sent in someone to circumcise them ; but, they would 
in no way allow it, and started crying .so piteously that they were left unmolested 
this time, until the King should have been informed. Not long aft^r, they were 
brought before the King. He asked them why they refused to b'e circumcised. 
The poor children answered, ‘ We shall never allow it, because we are Giristians.’ 
Our Fathers, who went daily to visit the King, had instructed them thus. 

"The King, hearing their bold ^answer, tried them first with great amiability, 
and next with grievous threats. Encompassed on every side and seeing that their 
words were of no avail, one of them approached the King, and, joining his little 
hands : ‘ I/)rd King,' he prayed, ‘ we beg of thee for the love of Ahzareth Jeam [read : 
Ha;;rat * 1st],’ that is, of the Jyord Jesus, not to have us circumcised.’ But the King 
refused to listen, and, ordering them to be bound hand and foot, he caused them 
to be forcibly circumcised. This done, ' Recite now, ’ he said, ‘ the Colima ’ (or 
profession of faitli of the Mohammedans). They refused with great firmness, whereat 
the King became so angry that he commanded them without pity to be most cruelly 
scourged. The elder boy, being only fourteen years old, yielded under the pain * ; but 
the younger one, who was eleven years, kept firmer and would not comply. The 
blows redoubled ; yet, he was heard to say only : ' Ah Alazoreth Jeam!' that is 'OA, 
Lord Jesus! ’ To strengthen himself he held continually a reliquary in his handa. 
Matters had now come to such a pass that the King was moved to pity and relented ; 
but one of his favourites still gave the lad thirty blows, so hard and crud that 
it was enough to make a stout man fliifch. In fact, the poor diild lost courage 
under this barbarous treatment and recited what they would. 


I The Kaliinah : ** There ie no deity t?ut (><n1 ; Muhammad u the apoitle of God. LA IlAka iUA 'Uaku ; Mv^amnudun 
Hasulu 'llaki ' 

> Some of their relatlvea went to give an Hvoount of this to the Fathers, and one of them, wh6 wai resolved to gi^e 
hi.H life for Christ, removing from his girdle his dagger and a few rupees, remitted them to the Fathers, went to the 
palace and joined the children. F. Gi’KRRBIHo, oh. rM , , fol. i53r. « 

* F. OUBRRftiRO {op. cit,, fol. I54r) has : *' Ah, Hazaraht lean " and (fol 153V) : ** Xlaaarath leam ” 

* The elder hoy was our MtreX Zfl-l-Qartiain. 
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Triumphant as it were at his victory, the King left orders to dress their 
wounds. The same night, our Fathers' came near the children, entirely unaware of 
what had passed. They found them stretched on the' floor, quite disconsolate 
and not uttering a word. But, as soon as they perceived the Patliers, ‘ We are 
Christians, ' they cried out, ' we were circumcised against our will ' The Fathers 
inspired them with courage to remain steadfast. .They did so witli such intrepidity 
that they loudly abused Mohammed in the presence of a Mohammedan priest, 
and cared no longer for what the King commanded; nay, the elder boy, who had 
been the weaker one under sufferings, seized a poniard and cut through the skin and 
flesh of his right arm a cross about a palm in length to triumph with these scars 
to the spite of the Mohammedans. As they behaved now openly as Christians 
and cared for nothing, the King, without molesting them further, left them alone." ' 

The heroism of these generous lads had conquered Jahangir. He acknowledged 
it soon after. 

" The King, seeing one day the two children, whom (as we have .said) he had 
caused to be circumcised, called them to him and asked whether they wished 
to be Mohammedans or wanted to remain in the religion of their father. The 
children answered they would live and die in the faith of Jesus Christ, which 
they had sucked in with their mother’s milk. Hearing this, the King turned to 
some of his favourites and remarked, 'It is a shame not to remain in one's faitli,’ 
and to the children he added, 'Remain free in your religion.' 

We may usefully place here an allusion to the above facts made by Bernier. 
"He [Jahangir] permitted two of his nephews to embrace the Christian faith, and 
extended the same indulgence to Zulkamin [sic] who had undergone the rite 
of circumcision and been brought up in the Seraglio. The pretext was that Mirza 
was bom of Christian patents, his mother having been wife of a rich Araienian, 
and having been brought to the Seraglio by Jehan-Guyre’s desire." ‘ 

Bernier visited Delhi and Agra' about 50 years after Zfl-l-Qarnain’s forcible 
circumcision, and when to all appearances the Mfrza was dead. When he writes that 
his mother, who had died in or before 1598, was brought to Jahangir’s harem, 
we are not prepared to accept his statement. We can admit that she frequented the 
ladies in his or his father’ a harem as a lady doctor. Bernier’ s statement must be com- 
pared with Fr. Corsi’s, that in the TUzukrt-fahUngM and others. 

One of the many surprising developments in our knowledge of Za-l-Qamain 
is that quite recently an Armenian gentleman, Mr. C. Hyrapict, writing to The 
Pioneer* and commenting on the passage just quoted from Bernier, should have 

I Pathen Jerome Xavier and Prandi Coni. 

t CLCHafART, S.J., XercMyckeHistorUi Autweipen, M. Caobbaert, 11 * Deel, MDCl^XVII. The atory ia given 
in greater detail by dn Janie, Tfo{ti0tmparti0 d§ Fhiitnre ehos$s pka mmrBibUit Bovrdeava, 1614, pp. io6-tii, iij, 
and in Pmad OvsittBiRO's Anm$l ol idod and ido;, Uaboa, MDCIX, foil. 151 v-i 55r ; ispr. 

»Ibld. 

« BXRNXSRi TfitOiU in fA# Moinl Xniptri (1656-1668), A. Conatable’a edn., Weatminater, 1891 , p. a8;. The Prench haa: 

All de la d'un riche Aimenlen, laquelle Jehan Oulie a'Atait fait amener dana le aerail." 

I Thi Pionm, Thniaday, March a8, 191a. in Tkt Tnj nni its disigeari. Mr. Hyrapiet muat, however, be warned 
a|ainat aeeing hia oompatriota eveiywhcie and in everything. 
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asked the very pertinent question : " Is Bernier’s Mirza Zulkarmin identical with 
' Ohool-Kurneyl’ (the son of a Mr. Hakoob) of the Armenian writers, said to have 
been adopted by Akbar as his son (having no issue at the time) during his journey 
into Ka^mir ? ' ’ 

Doubtless " Ohool-Kurneyl ” is identical with our ZQ-l-Qamain and what 
surprises us is that there should be at all Armenian writers referring to ZO-l-Qamain’s 
adoption by Akbar. What surprises us again is that there should be at all Armenian 
writings concerning the eirly history of the Armenians in India. It is wrong to 
say that Akbar had no issue at the time referred to, but it is quite possible that 
Sikandar, senior, had the additional alternative name of Hakoob (Yakub) . Mr. Hyra- 
piet does not appear to be acquainted with anjrthing I have written , and I do not 
remember to have printed before 1912 anything concerning the connection between 
Akbar and Za-l-Qarnain or his father. Mr. Hyrapiet possesses therefore independent 
information, which, if these lines should meet his eyes or those of his friends, I must 
urge him, as strongly as I can, to make public. He promised us other revelations, 
which we are awaiting impatiently.' 

At the beginning of 1608, when Jahangir was returning from Lahore to Agra, he had 
his rebellious son KhusrQ blinded, and the same fate befell a captain, hL '’accomplice, 
who had been the chief instigator in the persecution set on foot against Sikandar’ s 
two children.* 

There is yet another allusion to the two boys trying to gain the Jubilee indul- 
gence granted by Pope Paul V, “ the first ever published in India.” ’ 


• After writiiifK the aliciYc I came upon what appeatH to be Mr. C Hyrupiet's authority. “ Akhar tlie Great 

adopted the youthful and promising son of a Mr. Jacob, an Ariueniati merchant, whom he hud met at Ka.shniere during 
his * turngHilit tours.' This singular adoption wn.H made .several years before Jnh.’ingTr was born, whose birth in nyo 
ho attributed to the advent of AruuMiiaiis into Agra and their erection, in of a Christian church there at 

the express wish of their royai patron.” Cf. MgSRovn J. SBTir, History of the Artnenions in India, Calcutta, 1805, p. 2V 
This adoption fould not have taken place before 1^70. and what authority i.s there for .Vkbar’.s att'.ibuting tc» the advent 
of Ariticiiiaiis at Agra, ami not to Saliin Chishti, the birth of Jahinglr.* How, tt»o, will it be proved that the Armeni- 
ans had a church at Agra .since 1 5^2 ? And is there more than one Armenian author to state that Zu-l-Qarnain’s 
father was Mr. Jacob, an Armenian merchant? On discovering that Mr. Mesmvb J. Seth was in Calcutta, I com 
inunicatcd with him and urged him to give us Zu- 1 -Qarnain*s history from Armenian .sourcc.H. He complied very kindly 
with my request and sent me the text which I publish below under Appendix G. 

* Cf. Iianvai;Ii tValcvne missiane (atte dalti Padn della Comha^ttia di Gi$sv ueW Indie Ofienlali, Roma, Zanetti* 
MDCXV, p. 15. tluerrciro's Rclafam for irt do.'s not say that the captain blinded at the same time as Khusrd was ^ 
the chief instigator of the persecution (cf. fol. 8r). Two grandees, one the Minister of Finances (vedor da fazenda) and 
Governor of Lahore, the other a great captain, were paraded through the streets of Lahore after the copture of Khusrfi. 
Sowed up in the skin of an ox and of an ass, their face turned to the tall of the ass they rode, they were brought into 
the presence of Jahangir, thim in a pleasure garden near Laho{e. The captain was beheaded : the Governor of Lahore, 
after several days of cruel torture due to the contraction of the skin, was ransomed for a lakh of cruzados and reinstated. 
Cf. Guerreiro, Relofam for ifiod-oy, foll.i4^v-i5ov, and compare with the account in Hlliot, Hist, of India, VI. 300-301, where 
the names of the two nobles are given : Husain Beg, who was killed, and 'Abdu-l-’Aziz. (*Abdu-r-Rah{m, according to 
the Tusuk-i-Jahdtmlri, edn A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, I. 68-6p}. The end of the two Instigators of the cruel treatment 
meted out to Zd-l-Qarnain and his brother is relited in Gu wreiro’a Rela^am ftir i6cjSo 7, fol isor. One lost his appoint- 
ment and WAS kept in an inferior position ; the itthcr. the greatest noble of the kingdom, who therefore was called the 
King's brother, began to languish ; he became lame of Irath egs and lost his memory ; finally, the King deprived hhn of- 
the royal seal, and gave him a small jagfr to live on. 

Cf. Raffl’aitli Op. cil., p. 27, I have not found the year when this Jubilee indujgefice was proclaimed. 1 snp 
|Kt.se it was in iMoi 1. It was not the first in India. St. Ignatius had obtained from Pope Julius III the penuission for 
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I do not insist on the story of Jahangir's visiting a boon>conipanion of his, one 
“Alexandre,” the weaver. The story, picked up by Manucci so many years after 
the event, may be a popular skit on the humble b^nnings of Sikandar, Za-l-Qamain's 
father, and his subsequent good fortune; but it is not improbable that the similarity 
of name is the only point of contact.' 

We are not sure either whether the Rev. Kdward Terry, Sir Thomas Roe’s 
chaplain at the Court of the Great Moghul (1615-1618), alludes to Sikandar's or 
Mtrza Za-l-Qarnain’s confession of the faith, or to Mukarrab ^in’s conversion in 
1610. We incline towards the former alternative. Terry writes* : 

“The Jesuits in East-India...havtf liberty to convert any they can work upon, 
unto Christianity, &c. The Mogul hath thus far declared, that it shall be lawful for 
any one, persuaded so in conscience, to become a Christian, and that he should not by 
so doing lose his favour. 

“ Upon which I have one thing here to insert, which I had there by report (yet 
I was bid to believe it and report it for a truth) concerning a gentleman of quality, 
and of a servant of the great Mogul, who upon some conviction wrought upon 
him (as they say) would needs be baptized and become a Christian. The King 
hearing of this convert, sent for him, and at first with many cruel threats commanded 
him to renounce his new profession ; the man reply'd that he was most willing to 
suffer anything in that cause which the King would inflict. 

“The Mq^ul then began to deal with him in another way, asking him why 
he thought himself wiser than his forefatliers, who lived and died Mahometans': 
and further added many promises of riches and honour, if he would return to his 
Mahometism; he reply’d again (as they say, for I have this by tradition) that 
he would not accept of anything in the world so to do ; the Mogul wondering at his 
constancy, told him, that if he could have frightened or bought him out of his 
new profession, he would have made him an example for all \(^avercr.s ; but now that 
he perceived that his resolution indeed was to be a Christian, he bid him so continue, 
and with a reward discharged him.” ' 


his reliKious to proclaim, wherever they were, the great Jubilee celebrated in Rome m 155J. Kr. Melchior Nuuc/. 
brought this perinissimi with him to Goa iu 1551, and the Jubilee was preached at Goa and in the PoitiiKUCHc fortrcHNcs 
on the West Coast. C£. A. Brou, S. Francois XavUr, Paris, U. jyt, where ses the rcfcrcncis. A second 
Jubilee was published in 1564. Cf. C C. DK NasarETH, MUras Lusitanas, Wsboa, 1897, p. 39 w. 77. 

I Cf. W. Irvine, Storta do Mognr, I. 172-173; P. Catrw, S.J., Hist, gfnfr, dt rEmpiredu Mogol, Paris, MDCCXV, 
PP. I 33-134 (RrrglWi trausd., London, Jonah Bowyer, 1709, PP- Mesrovb J. Seth sends me the following : 

" 1 find in an extract from a letter written in iCyy) by an Armenian Archimandrite, Joseph by name, f<» aii Jlher AniieiNan. 
a rich merchant at Ispahan, called Khojah Woskan: ‘It is now eight years that my brother Skamlear (Iskandar. 
Alexander] went on a cMimmercial tour, they say to the country of Lahore * " {Letter of August 21, 1015). 

( K. Terry, Voyage to East India^ London, 1777, pp. 

S Sikandar, ZA-l-Qamain’s father, was for a time looked upon by the Muhammaduus an a .Muslim, because 
he hod married his deceased wife's sister. liven in 1607 this argument was used to enforce the circiimci.Hion of his 
children.* As the story here stands, wc cannot well refer it to Sikandar or M rzi Zud^garnain , since both were born of 
Christian parents. (Cf. infra Pr. Corsi's account). On the other hand, there is some difficulty to refer it to Mukarrab 
^an, who did not long persevere 

* Mukarrab or ^oijb Hasan was a favourite physician of Akbar's who rose to great honours under Jahangir 
a. Bv)CUtUNN, iftn, 1.543,^0.94. as ambassador to Goa with Father Pinbeiro, he left Lahore on September 13, 
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We learn from Father Corsi that Sikandar, Mlrza Zal-Qarnain’s father, died 
in 1613, and we may suppose from the same source that the eldest son, ZtL-l-Qamain, 
then 20 years old, was appointed to the office of collector of the salt revenues at 
Sambhar. Anyhow, ZQ-l Qarnain appears to have been in charge there in 1616, 
when Tom Coryatc went from Ajmer to visit the place. ‘ ' After I had been with the 
King/' he says, “ I went to a certain noble and generous Christian of the Armenian 
race, two days' journey from the Moghul's court, to the end to observe certain 
remarkable matters in the same place. To him by means of my Persian tongue 
I was so welcome that he entertained me with very civil and courteous compliments 
and at my departure gave me very bountifully 20 pieces of such kind of money as the 
King had done before.*" A two days journey would have brought the English 
traveller to the Sambhar I^ake, and the salt-pans would have proved a sufficiently 
attractive sight. 

Coryate goes on to relate the following story about one Sikandar, an Armenian 
who must have been ZU-lQarnain*s father*: — 

[P. 492.] ** The King likes not those that change their Religion, hee himselfe being 
of none but of his owiie making, and therefore suffers all Kdigions in i/is Kingdome. 
Which by this notable example I can make manifest ; The King had a Servant that 
was an Armenian, by name Scander; to whom upon occasion of speech of Religion, 
the King asked if hee thought either hee or the Padres had converted one Moore 
to be a true Christian, and that was so for conscience sake, and not for money: 
who answered with great confidence. That hee had one which was a perfect Christian, 
and for no worldly respect would bee other, whom the King caused presently 
to be sent for: and bidding his Master depart, demanded why hee was become 
a Christian, who rendered certaine feeble, implicite, Jesuiticall Reasons, and avowed 


ifK);, arrived at Cambajr In April 1618, and after a nine months’ stay there, came to Surat, where he found William 
Hawkins. During his slay in Cambay, at Gaga, as appears from the faulty spelling of Gaore (Cf. Annual Lethrs from 
Cwoa and Cochin, 1621, in Tk§ Examinor, Bombay, 1913, March 33, p. 117), Mukarrab son fell ill. Pinhelro 

was called. He read over the child the Gospel of St. Matthew, touched him with relics and obtained his care, with the 
result that Mukarrab Kban made the vow of having him baptised. Prom Surat Finheiro went to Goa and returned to 
Cambay in June 1609 on a mi.wioii to Mukarrab He was back in Surat in the beginning of October, and arrived 

ui Goa on November 25. Mukarrab who had remained in Gujarat, was called to Agra at the end^of 

September Thrown into prison, liberated, reinstated, he was soon after on his way to Goa with Pather Pinhelro, 

who had rejoined him at Agra. It is therefore in 1610 that be was baptised at Goa by Pather Nikolas Pimenta, S.J., 
under the name of Don JoAo, for Don Alcixo de Meneses,^the Archbishop, to whom he caniaaa ambassador, left Goa for 
Portugal either in December Kuo or on January 31, 161 1. Mukarrab ]Q^an was back at Surat by ihe time Middleton's 
ships arrived. Cf. W. Hawkins, Voyages, Hakluyt, edn. 1878, pp. 406, 409, 414: BhUOT’s Hist, of India, VI, 330*331 ; 
GuerrSIro's Kelofam for 1607-08 , foil. 19-22 v. In 1620, Mukarrab gjian. Governor of Patna, invited the Jesuits of HngU 
to come and open a mission at Patna. His son, baptised at Gaore (Goga). had become a Muhammadan, while Mukarrab 
though he prided himself on being called a Christian, was no honour to his religion, but a mere hnKMflte. 
(3n the Jesuit Mission at' Patna in 1620-32, cf. Ths Catholic Herald of India, Calcutte, 1906, pp. 804-805, and The 
Examiner, Bombay, 1913, pp. Ii7‘n9: also h, S. S. O'MaBey, Patna (Bengal District Gasetteers), Calcutta, 1907, 

pp. 75 - 7 ^ 1 . 

I Cf. PUKCBAS, I. 549. Communicated by Mr. H. Beveridge through the late W. ^Irvine, March sand, 1907. The 
reference for the new edn. of Furchas, His Pilgrimet, Glasgow, Maclishose, 1905, is*vol. XV, 487. 

t Hahluyins Posthumus, or> PuRcuAS, His PUgrimes, Vol. IV, Glasgpw, James Macl<ehose and Sons, MCMV, pp. 
492-494. 
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that hee would never be other: whereupon the King practised by faire speeches and 
large promises, to withdraw him to the folly of Mahomet, offering him Pensions, 
m^es, and command of Horse, telling him hee had now but foure Rupias a Monetli 
Wages, which was a poore Reward for quitting hU prsepuced faith : but if hee would 
recant, hee would heape upon him many Dignities : the Fellow answering, it was not 
for so small Wages hee became Christian, for hee had limbes, and [493] could eame 
so much of any Mahometan, but that hee was a Christian in his heart, and would not 
alter it. This way not taking effect, the King turned to threatnings, and menacings 
of Tortures and Whippings; but the Proselyte manfully resolving to suffer anything, 
answered, hee was readie to endure the Kings pleasure. Upon this resolution, when 
all men expected present and severe castigation, the King changed his tune, highly 
commending his constancie and honestie, bidding him goe and retume to his Master, 
and to serve him faithfully and trudy, giving him a Rupia a day Pension for 
his Integritie. About two Monethes after, the King having been a hunting of wild 
Hogges, a beast odious to all Moores, and accustomed to distribute that sort of 
Venision among Christians and Razbootes, sent for this Armenian, Master of this 
converted catechumen or Mahometan, to come and fetch part of life Quarrie. The 
Armenian nbt beeing at home, this his principall Servant came to know the Kings 
pleasure, who commanded him to take up a Hogge for his Master, which no Moore 
will touch ; whidi hee did, and being gone out of the Court-gate, was so hooted at by 
the Mahometans, that hee threw downe his Present in a Ditch, and went home, 
concealing from his Master what had pa.ssed. About foure dayes after tire Armenian 
coming to his watch, the King demanded of him whether the Hogge he sent 
him were good meat or no; who replyed, hee neyther heard of, nor see any Hogge : 
whereat the King remembering to whom this Hoss^ delivered, caused the fellow 
to be sent for, and examining the matter, had it confessed how he threw away 
the Hogge, and never carryed it home: the King pressing to know the reason, 
the poore fellow answered how he was mocked for touching it, and it being a 
thing odious to the Moores, for shame he threw it away: at which he replyed. 
By your law there is no difference of meats, and are you ashamed of your lawes ? or to 
flatter the Mahumetans, doe you in outward things forsake it ? Now I sec thou 
art neither good Christian, nor good Mahometan, but a dissembling knave with 
[494] both. While I found thee sincere, I gave thee a pension, which now I take from 
thee, and for thy dissimulation doe command thee to have a hundred stripes, which 
were presently given him in stead of his money, and bade all men by his example 
take heed, that seeing hee gave libertie to all Religions, that which they choose and 
professe, they may sticke unto." 

This story appears to be the same as that related by Father Jerome Xavier, S.J., 
in a letter from Agra, September 6, 1604 : " To show favour to some Portuguese who 
had arrived, the Prince [Salim, later King Jahangir] asked them if they would like 
some pork to eat, and they said they would. The Prince ordered a pig to be fetched, 
and, when it was brought, he gave it to a young Christian and bade him take it to his 
master, but the young man was ashamed and let the pig escape. At supper, the 
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Prince, rcniembcritiR the pig, asked the young man’s master if he had received it, to 
which lie answered: ‘ No, my Ixird, and I have neither seen nor heard anything of 
it.’ The Prince thereupon sent for the young man and rated him soundly as a 
disgrace to his religion, dismissed him from his service, took away what he gave him 
for his daily maintenance, and ordered that two or three months’ arrear of pay owing 
to him should be forfeited.’ ' ' 

The Annual I<etters of (}oa for 1619 mention the Mirza as the Governor 
of a province over which Jahangir has appointed him. He had in his service more 
than 200 Guistians, and two of the Fathers resided at his court. The name of 
the province is not given in the Annual Letters of 1619 and 1620, but we find 
Sambhar mentioned in Letters of 1621 and 1624 We read in the Annual Letter for 
1619*:- 

Mission of Mogor. — [P. 131] " Of the four Fathers employed on that Mission, 
two reside at Agra, the ancient Capital of the King, and two accompany him 
wherever he goes, because he wants it so 

[132 J "Onr harvest of [new] Christians was largest in a certain Province 
over which the King has appointed as Governor an Arm’.tlian Christian, a man 
of singular virtue, whom all the Christians worship as their Father. His name 
is [133 1 Mriz^ Zulcarncn [MIrza Zfl-l-Qarnain]. He has taken at his Court some two 
hundred poor people, whom he maintains without regard to expense.’ His largesses— a 
bait wherewith he conceals his honk -attract the Gentoos and Maomettans so 
strongly that he fishes up many into the Church of Jesus Christ, who then 
abjure their vile Maomet. Having been installed Governor of that Province, 
he secured at once the services of one of our Father.^, and when he had 
taken pos.session of his Province, he called still another.* Both have reaped 
plentiful fruit ; so iieces.sary is it for the propagation of the Gospel that it should 
first pass through the ears of the body. Hence many Gentoos and Maomettans 
have been regenerated through baptism, and these Neophytes are drawn by the 
Governor’s good example to assist with great devotion at Mass and the divine offices, 
and they show great fervour in frequenting the Sacraments. He asked the Fathers 
to establish a Sodality of the Holy Mother of God, and was the first to give his 
name. Like a bright glowing torch, he leads the way in the observance of the rules, 
hears Mass daily, takes the discipline on Fridays, and distributes himself the 
disciplines to the brethren. The women have grown jealous of the piety of the men. 

* 1896, p. 1)2. Fr. Jerome Xavier heard this story probably at Patehpur Sikri, where he saw the Prhice. 
At the time of writing Fr. Xavier was at Agra, where Akbar then resided. 

^ The Annual Letter of Ciiia from which we quote was made up at Goa by means of the letters received from the 
diiTerciit luniscii and Mis.siona dependent on the Province <if Ooa. It is dated February i, 1620. The Tetter from Mogor 
recited therefore the particulars of ifng. Cf. Lrit$n Annut del Giapftont, China, Gna, et Ethiopia, Scritte al Af. R. P. 

Gentrah delh Compagnia dUlmii tugli anni irii5, 1616, 1617, 1618, 1619. .. .Napoli, Laxaro Scoriggio. MDCXXI, 

PP. I 3 i-i 37 - 

* He had begun to employ them in 1O14. Cf. infra Pr. Cond'a letter^ p.> 135. 

* The Catalogues of the Ooa Province mention under Mogor: Pr. Joseph de Castro at Sambhar in J6ai, and Pr. 
Ootiifalo de Souza at Sambhar in 1(04. Tliere is a letter (MS.) by Pr. Corsi from Simbhar. September t;, 1634. 
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To our astonishment they lock thcmsdves up on a certain day of the week in 
a certain apartment, where after the example of the fk>vemess and her court-ladies, 
they go through the same practices. 

" Mriz6 did not allow the fire of his charity to remain pent up within the confines 
of his Province ; it blazed forth beyond those limits and reached far-ofi Palestine. 
Besides the alms which he assigns every month to the Bathers for their upkeep, to 
needy Neophytes, widows and orphans (all of whom would certainly have been in 
extreme want [134] now that tlie King has withdrawn the allowance which he used 
to grant to Bathers Jerome Xavier and Manoel Pignero [Pinheiro], his great friends), he 
sent to Jerusalem valuable presents and a big alms for the maintenance of the 
Religious in diarge of the Holy Places.' Moreover, on hearing of the above-mentioned 
hurricane, and how the churches had been badly damaged all over the North, he 
sent six thousand rupees, a kind of silver money, for repairing the Church of the 
Blessed Virgin.* 

“ Our lyord does not allow Himself to be outdone by the Mrize’s great liberality. 
The following will clearly show how He pours by torrents into his soul virtue upon 
virtue. He had a son, tlic heir to all his riches, temporal and spiritual, a boy richly 
gifted in body and soul, the Court's delight." He fell dangerously ill, and only those 
who know how much he and his father were loved by all, can say how deeply all were 
concerned. All felt aggrieved ; the mother was inconsolable, while the father’s heart 
was rent asunder, on the one hand by his love for so sweet a boy, one so well deserv- 
ing of his love, on the other by his supernatural desireto please God, desire not a 
whit inferior to his natural affection for his child. Understanding that the disease was 
making progress, he made to God— like another Abraham— a heartfelt sacrifice, and 
bathed in tears burst forth in the following prayer: ‘ Lord, Thou gavest me this son ; 
to Thee I return him, to Thee I offer him and consecrate him- Receive him, I beseech 
Thee, dotlicd in the white garment of innocence with which he was vested in bap- 
tism. I know well how much more happy he will be in Heaven than in the Mogur's 
Royal palace.’ And to show that he spoke from the heart, he forbade severely all his 
people to call in [135J the aid of sorcerers, and let the child be contaminated by 
their pagan superstitions : anyone acting to the contrary must lose his head in the 
attempt. God accepted the Mrize’s prayer. Tile child died, and tlie father gave 
thanks to God from his inmost heart, because He had been pleased to accept the 
dearest pledge of love which he could offer after himself. Nor did he show less joy 


I He sent to the Armenian Fathers of Jerusalem RH.6,aix); to the FranciNtMiis at Jcriisalcni. K.s. to flic 
Francucaiis of Aleppo, Re. stxj ; to the PrwiciscanH of Bethlehem, Ks. 5rx), Cf. infra Fr. Corsi’s account of ifizS. 1 
think I have read in one of the 3 iIS. letters that he sent valuable lamps to be put up in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, 

* The hurricane of May 17, 1618, which ravaged the imst between Doinbaim and Aga^aiin, dcsiroyeil iq churches 
of the Franciscans, 5 of the Dominicans, 3 of the Augnstinians, 7 of the Jesuits, and 5 of the secular Priests Cf. 
Frey l4Uia de Cacegas, Hist, de S, Dowfiigiw, Usboa, 17^7, III, h. 2, C. « ; Faria y Sousa, .1 v/« Portinjuria. HI, P. C. 
17: Cosiiniro Christovflo de Hazareth, Mitras Lmitanas, Lisboa, 1807, pp. 121, 607, and our notes from the Annual Udler 
of Goa for r6i8 in TAs iiV 2 mii{j|g*Vom 1 )ay, i!>i2, p. 48. The money sent by Zu-l-Qariiaiii was probably employed in 
rebuilding the Church of Nossa Senhoro da Vida of Bassein. 

* The Moghul Court's, doubtless. 
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when he heard that the chief Maomettan’s little son, who lay mortally ill, had with 
his father’s consent received baptism from our Father.' Mqzd ordered to bury the 
dtild in the church,* and, to surround the ceremony with all possible pomp, he made 
it a point to be present with all the Christians then in that town. This gave the 
followers of the false Prophet so much to talk about and wonder at, that they formed 
a much higher opinion of baptism than theretofore. 

“ This faithful servant of God is so greatly favoured by the Divine Majesty that 
all the affairs of his government ate daily crowned with increased success. Plenty 
has chosen his house as her abode, as a treasure-house wherein she pours and empties 
out her cornucopia. He is the eye of the King ; for him to ask is to obtain ; his 
name is famous everywhere ; in fine, he is so full of heavenly grace that it redounds 
marvellously on tliose of his household. 

" His wife was in the throes of a dangerous parturition. Mrizd, taking from his 
neck the cross studded with relics which he used to wear, had it hung from the neck 
of his consort, and behold I presently she gave birth to a most pretty boy. The 
good Mrizd recognized in this a special favour of God, a reward for the generous obla- 
tion he had made of his other son to the Divine Majesty. To celebrate [136] so 
happy an event, not merely the birthday of an heir, but a great miracle obtained 
through the Holy Cross, he began the festivities by releasing all the prisoners and pay- 
ing off their debts. 

“ The followers of Maomct dare not, under so powerful a protector of the 
Christian law, set their face against it : on the contrary, they respect it, and many 
are the Gentoo slaves whom they restore to liberty on condition of their becoming 
Christians.” 

Mission of Afogor.*— [P. i6i]— ” Five of our Fathers are cultivating this vast king- 
dom. One of them is always following the King and his army ; another resides at 
Agra, tlie capital, with a great part of the Christians. The other three are near 
Prince Mirza Zulcame, the father, pillar and mainstay of this Christianity. All have 
had ample occasion to labour for Christ, one excepted, who for reason of illness was 
sent back to [Portuguese] India 

“ The Christians who live under Prince Mirza make daily [165] marvellous pro- 
gress in holiness and virtue. The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, instituted last year at 
his request, goes on better and better. The members of it are already every numth 


I Probably Afaf S^an. brother of NflrJahdo,•7ahaaKir’abn>Ule^il^Uw, and Shih Jahin’a father-in-law, ia meant 
here. He waH the staunchest friend and protector of the Fathers throughout the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
His action should not surprise us, however remarkable in itself. It may be compared with the case of the baptism of 
Mukarrab Klpin's son. The child meant may also be the son of Prince Parwis, who after the .disgrace of Prince Khusrd, 
was the helr-apparcnt. He had a son, five years old, who died at Agra in 1618. Cf- A. Room and H. Bbvbrxdgb. 
Tusuk^Jakangiti, II: no, no n. 1. 

I At Agra, or Lahore, rather than at Sdmbhar. 

n This extract is from the Annual Letter of Goa for i6ao, which is not dated, but mnst have been written at Goa at 
the end of 1620 or in the very beginning of ifiai, Cf. Lrifsrs Anm§ i* EHopia^ MdMmr, BrastI, # Goe, iaW Attno x6ao 
/in* a/ 1624. . . Rf>ma, Francisco Corbeletti, MDCXXVII, pp. 161. 164-170. *• • translathm ; Sistok§ dt 

ce qui f*wf pa$sf en EfAiofnp, MuMboft BrasiV, ri es fndtx On>»il«/s» . . . Paris, 8. Cramoisy, MDCXXVHI, in which the 
letter of Goa for will be found at pp. 171-3 tfi. 
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appioadiiag the Sacraments of Confession and Holy Communion, whereas formerly 
they did so only once a year. Their example provokes among the rest of the 
Christians a greater frequentation of the Holy Sacraments. Foremost in all works 
of piety is the good Prince Mirza. Not only does he by his edifying example excite 
all his people to every kind of good work, but he assists them liberally and lavishly 
with frequent and copious alms. He does not allow that those of the Sodality should 
miss the Saturday aud Sunday meetings. He is never absent himself from the 
Sodality meetings, or from the exerci% of the discipline, which he takes with the 
rest every Friday in hononr of Our I/rrd’s Passion. He insists that the children Ire 
twice a day at the Catechism, we mean the Christian Doctrine, and to excite them 
to fervour in an exercise so holy and so beneficial to their souls he proposes fine 
pious prizes. This I,ent' he obtained from the Father who is with him and takes 
care of all those Christians that the exercise of the di.scipiine should take place twice 
a week, so that during this more sacred season they might be doubly mindful of the 
Saviour’s sufferings. It happened at that time that for necessary reasons the Father 
was called away by the Superior of that Mission. This departure grieved the good 
Prince [i66] deeply, because he would now be deprived of the opportunity of fre- 
quently going to confession, as was his custom. When the Father had'gone, he took 
the resi^ution of abstaining from meat during two months (the time of the Father’s 
absence), and he observed this resolution so strictly tliat even the Saracens wondered, 
when they saw him, even at solemn banquets, regularly refusing to touch meat. 
Nay, happening to travel in Lent, he kept the fast most punctually, and during the 
many days that the journey lasted he would eat only once a day, at noon. He con- 
tinued likewise his usual bodily penances and mortifications, and when Holy Week 
had come, he celebrated it with all the ceremonies and devotions which he would 
practice at home. 

“No sooner was the good Prince apprised of the arrival of the two Fathers 
sent from Goa, than he sent fifty persons on horseback to escort them and serve 
them during the rest of the journey. When they had come nearer, he went himself 
a great part of the way to meet them with his ordinary body of cavalry and in- 
fantry, a large number, not to speak of his elephants and other tilings of truly 
regal pomp. Presently, when he came within sight of them, this Christian Prince 
dismounted, cast himself on the ground, and, kissing reverently the hands of the 
two Fathers, a^ed their blessing ; [167] after which he conducted them to his palace 
with every demonstration of honour and pleasure. Too great for words was the 
ecstasy of this good Lord when the Fathers presented him from the Father Pro- 
vincial of Goa witlt the patent giving him a share in the good works of the Society. 
At once, he placed it on his head, saying with incredible joy that he valued that 
present more than any earthly treasure.* 'The number of our spintual labourers 
having increased, the good Prince bestowed on the Father Superior of the Mission an 


1 The Zsent of i6ao, as I understand it. 

t A more official patent ftom the General of the Society was alsri asked for the Prince, ikmiehow, many years 
passed before it was obtained. It had not yet been receind in 1638. 
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aims of fifteen hundred scudi, and five hundred more for the other Fathers in Mogor.' 
Kut our Fathers are not the only recipients of the liberality of this Christian Prince. 
He extends it to the rest of the Christians, and even to the poor Gentoos. 

” A Christian, one of the chief citizens, lying near death, wi^ed to make his 
will ; but he found his debts were so considerable that, if he wanted to satisfy his 
creditors, he must deprive his children of much which they could not miss. The 
poor sick man was in sore perplexity. When this most liberal Prince came to hear 
of it, he went to see him, consoled him and promised that he would pay off his 
debts, even if he survived. And so he did, thus showing how strong a hold diarity 
and compassion can take of a Christian heart. 

“ At this time a great scarcity* and penury of food [i68] was harassing the 
Gentoos. For the last five years the rain had failed. The .sky had seemed of brass. 
A great number of people flocked to the city of our Mirza, and the good Prince, 
moved with pity, ordered a rich Gentoo to distribute daily to his people a sufficient 
quantity of food, with which he would regularly supply him. This man did so for 
many days, when Mirza began to scruple whether he could in conscience perform, 
through a barbarian, an enemy of Christ, this pious work, of feeding the famished. 
He sought the advice of tlie Father who is with him, and was asked on that occasion 
why he ased for so holy an object the services of a Gentoo rather than of a Christian. 
‘ Fccausc, Father,’ was the pious Prince’s answer, ‘ there is not a single man among 
the Christians rich enough to make people believe that he exercises this charity 
towards the poor at his own expense. If a Cliristian were to give such alms in this 
city , all would at once think that evidently I am behind it. Therefore, to avoid 
vain glory in this matter, 1 thought of employing this ridi Gentoo whom many 
will probably imagine to be the giver of these alms. 

“ At all the most solemn feasts of the year, Mirza sends to the Father a large 
sum of money to be distributed in alms among the poor Christians. His kindness 
towards those who come from Paganism is beyond words. [169] He helps and assists 
them in all their needs, that they may be confirmed in the Holy Faith. He does the 
same in the case of orphan girls, who otherwise would be in danger. He presents 
them with dowries, and marries them according to their rank, thus placing their 
virtue beyond the reach of temptation. In a word, Prince Mirza is among these 
Mogore.se another atwstle, a second St. Paul, who becomes otnnilm owma, itt omnes 
Christo tucrifaciat (all things to all men, that he may save all).* Kind to all, the 
pillar of this Christianity, the only refuge of all the afflicted, he not only procures to 
all the bodily assistance they may want, but ministers with even greater success to 
their souls. 


I The S( luh, like the crirado, waa then valued at Rfi. 2, In 1633, Mirza Zu-l-(Janiain waa made to pay to Shah Jahan 
R.s. Scji),rjoi>, and this sum is converted by the Jesuits into 400,000 scudi or cruzados. Hence, the scudo has been 
rrckonctl too low in Sir R. 0 . Temple’s edn. of Traceh of Pster Mundy, II. 379. 

i " This apparently refers to some local scarcity of food in the Sdmbhar district in i6ja There is no other men- 
lion of it, so far as 1 know. The great foininc in the West of India rteenrred in 1630. ...” Sir Richard Camac Temple, 
!•/>. si/., II, 378 il. I. • 

^ .Adapted from i Cur. ix. 22. 
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" An old woman had for more than sixty years remained stubborn in her 
idolatry. She followed the superstitious sect of what they call here Jogin.' Hearing 
Prince Mirza’s preadiing and his pious exhortations, she resolved to become a 
Christian. And so, after a year’s trial— in order to con&rin her in the Faith,— she 
was solemnly baptized, to the great .satisfaction of all, and with tlie hope of con- 
verting others. Another, a lady of rank, wished to become a Christian, chiefly, she 
said, because the religion of that Father of ours, whom slie saw daily assisting 
people in d}dng well and burying the poor, could not be false. Such then is the power, 
even on the heart of Barbarians, of the example of Cliristian piety and mercy. 

“ I,ast June one of our priests’* was sent to Goa in order to negotiate with the 
Superiors the foundation of a College of the Society [170] at Agra, the capital of 
Mc^r, which Prince Mirza wishes to found on a yearly revenue of fifteen hundred 
scudi. 

“ During his journey, the Father did not neglect to labour for Christ and make 
himself useful to the souls of the Barbarians among whom he passed. God grant 
for His glory, for the confusion of Maomettan obduracy, and the good of tho.se 

idolaters, that the affairs of the Agra College may go on improving.' ’ 

Mission of Mogor and its Residetuies*—{?. 336] “ We continue cultivating the 
Christianity of this great Kmpire. It grows and would grow still more, if we had 
labourers, the want of them being greatly felt in this premier Province of the Fast.* 
For just Reasons, a Father has again been stationed in the Residence of Laor 
[I/ahore]. At Sambar and at Agra they have laboured as much as these places 
admit of 

“ Fast year two sons of the Seraphic Father St. Francis came to Sambar 
[Sambhar], and this year two others came with their Commissary, a Religious of 

great talents, and one who has well merited of his office * 

[341] “ Mirza Zulcarnen continues to give much edification, and to .show much 
zeal for the cause of Christianity. We hope of him that he will promote much tire 
new Christianity of this country, and that of [Portuguese! India.’ ’ 

Michel Angelo Fualdi’s accounting’ India Orientate soggettata at K(?«g«fo,.Roma, 


> Was idle a jogin or merely a Hinclii, devout to some jogU or did she belong to a caste of Hindiis, called who 
are commonly weavers ? The word pmi was used very loosdy by the old authors. * June Pr. J. dc Castro. 

* The Annual Letter of Goa for 1622 is missing in Lettere Annvc d' EtiopiOf Muhbar^ Brastif e Goa, daW Amw 
fm’ al 1624. . . .Roma, Prauciaco Corbeletti, MDCXXVII. As for the letter from Mogor for it is said in the Annual 
letter of Goa for 1623 that a special relation would be sent. We may take it, therefore, that the extracts here given fur 
Mogor from the Letter of Goa, December 15, 1^*24, refer to 1024. In fact, the information from Mogor finislies with a 
letter fnira Father Antonio d* Andrada, Badriiiitli. May ib, 1024, and it contains a letter about Mogor of July 14, 1^24. 
which relates Pr. Jos. de Castro's return from Ajmer to Agra before Christmas, his visit to Kashmir in Jah ingir's 
company, their return to Agra, and Prince Khurram's defeat near .\llahabad. 

« The Province of (;oa. 

b The Commissary’s name alone is found— Father Francis of Madrid. In a letter dated 14th July irtJ4. he write.s 
his impressions of Sambhar and Agra to the Provincial of Goo. " before penetrating further into the interior,” he says 
{op, cit., p. 337), “ I met at Sambar Fr. Frauds Corso [Corsil, whose Christian community is so well instructed that one 
could desire nothing better. The rare virtues displayed by that Father in tli it ministry drew from ray eyes team of joy 
and the charity with which he received us was equal to all his other virtues. Prom there I went to .Agro, where I found 

two other Fathers ” The object of these five Franciscans in visiting Mogor docs not appear; but, we understand 

that, coming to Agra, they would not neglect to poy a visit to M.rza Zi‘i- 1 -Qamain at .Sambhar and thank him for his 
liberalities to their Ordw. 
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Ignatio de I^amri, MDCTJII, pp. 362-363, summarizes the Annual Letter of Goa 
for 161Q. " The faith was propagated most in a certain Province of Mogor, where 
MrizS Zulcarnen, a native of Armenia and a Christian from his birth, ruled since 
1619 ' with the title of Governor. Greatly in favour with the King, and therefore 
very powerful, he promoted largely our religion. He built a church in his Province, 
where the faithful would assemble and acquit themselves of the observances of their 
religion The number of the poor having greatly increased, he took some two hun- 
dred of them into his paface and supported them with great generosity. This ex- 
ample of his faith and charity drew many away from the impious persuasion of 
Mahomet, and the unhappy thraldom of idolatry ; hence, he obtained the name of 
' Father of the Christians of Mogor.’ Extending still further the bounds of his 
great charity, and in order to keep up the care of our Redeemer's Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem," he sent thither from the remote banks of the Ganges ridi presents and a 
goodly sum of money for the maintenance of the Religious entrusted with the cus- 
tody of the Holy Places. He wished to have a Sodality established under the patron- 
age of the Mother of God, and he was the first to have himself enrolled and to pro- 
fess his allegiance to the great Queen. When the exercises of the Friday scourging 
was introduced, he distributed himself the chords to the Congregation, and to induce 
them to chastise die unruly senses for their rebellion against reason he would fore- 
stall them in taking the discipline. Every day he assisted with great reverence at 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, beseeching the I,ord of all things to keep and augment his 
Christian flock. So lively and unfaltering was his faith that, when human means 
failed to avert from his consort the dangers of parturition, he had recourse to helps 
divine. Full of trust in a crucifix containing sacred relics which he wore round his ' 
neck, he took it off, placed it round the neck of the lady, and presently con quel 
legatne scoltisi i nodosi nodi dell' nlero, .she was happily delivered of a lovely boy. 
The pious Armenian considered himself beholden to God for this heavenly favour, 
and in token of his gratitude to the Eternal Monarch he restored all his prisoners to 
liberty. But, lest clemency should get the better of justice, he paid their creditors 
from his own purse, leaving criminal cases to be judged in another Court.” 

•There is an allusion to tlie MlrzSl in the Tuzuki-JaMngirl or Memoirs of 
Jahdnglr ’ : ” Za-l-Qaruain obtained leave to proceed to the faujdarship of Sambhar. 
He is the son of Iskandar, the Armenian, and his father had the good fortune to be 
in the service of 'Arsb-^^y^I (Akbar), who gave him in marriage the daughter of 
'Abdu l-Hayy,* the Armenian, who was in the service in the royal harem. By her he 
had two sons. One was ZU-l-Qamain, who was intelligent and fond of work, and to 
him, during my reign, the chief diwans had entrusted the charge of the government 
.salt works at Sambhar, a duty which he performed efficiently. He was now ap- 

■ This date» which is not in the publislied Jeauit letters, most be Loaldra glose. 

» The Annual of 1O20 quoted above docs not mention the Holy Sepulchre; Lualdi is, however, correct in his gloae. 

» Cf. A. Rocrrs and H. Bbvkridgk, Ihe Undon. 1914. H. i 94 . 

* '* Hi" is mentioned in some MSS, of the Akbarnama; VoL Ut, aa taking part in the religioni diiciuaionai" 
Cf. o/». Cl/., 11. 19411. 
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pointed to the faujdarship of that region. He is an accomplished composer of 
Hindi songs. His method in this art was correct, and his comi)o.sitions were fre- 
quently brought to my notice and were approved.” ' 

The passage belongs to the end of the 15th year of JahAngIr's reign and Za- 1 - 
Qarnain appears to have gone to take up his appointment in February, 1621. The 
TUmb-i-Jahclt^fi is, however, at variance here with the Jesuit Annual I<etters, which 
speak of him in 1619 as Governor of a Province, which we supposed to be SAmbhar. 
But the TUzi^-uJahan^ri agrees in stating that, previous to hi.s appointment to the 
faujdarship, he had been in charge there of the governinent salt works. 

In Iday 1628, Father Francisco Corsi, S.J., who had been in Hogor since February 
1600, wrote to the General of the Society of Jesus in Rome a statement regarding the 
benefactions made to the Mission of Mogor by Mlrzl Sikandar and Mirza Zfl- 1 - 
Qamain since 1613. One of the Mtrza’s chief titles to the everlasting gratitude 
of the Fathers was that he had donated in 1619 a large sum of money with 
which to buy landed property in the "North,” i.e., near Salsette, Bombay. The 
Missionaries and their Christian poor were thus made independent of the King, by 
whom chiefly they had until then been maintained . The MirzA's foundation was called 
the CoUegitm inchoatim of Agra. As in the case of the " College ’ ’ of Hugll, the 
term "College” applied to the Jesuit House of Agra has led to many misunder- 
standings. The oi^anisation of the Society did not then know residences not 
dependent on a "College”; hence, when the Order established itself in a new 
country, a " Coll^ ” was founded, around which secondary houses were grouped.* 
Agra under the Jesuits (1600-1773) never had a College worth speaking of. At most 
there was a small school for elementary education. The "Rector” of the Agra 
College was merely the Superior of the Mogor Mission, the Agra " College ’ ’ being 
the chief Jesuit House in Mogor with two or at most three other mission-stations 
dependent on it. About 1628, Zil- 1 -Q.amain made another foundation for a " Col- 
1 ^ ” in Tibet. Evidently, there was no question of a big school to be conducted in 
Tibet, but of a Mission in want of regular subsidies to carry on its work. The head- 
station would have been called a ” College,” and its branch-stations, " Residehces.” 
On the destruction of the Tibet Mission about 1640, the Superior of the Mogor Mis- 
sion asked that its funds should be applied to the Agra College, the revenues of 


■ . It is mentioned in M. Warif's continuation of the P.Ui<h th-n mi, p. ^>2. of B.M. MS., that Zu*l-Qarnain 

Porangi came from Bengal and presented pucuis which he had cump.iscd on Sjj'ili JahSii’s name, and got a prc.seiil of 
Rs. 4,000. He it was, probably, who entertained Coryat. The passage in the text seems to show that Akbar hod an 
Annenian wife.*' [H. B.] Tumh-UJahan^iri, Op. cit. II. 194. n, i.^Oii the 4tli Urd.bihi«hl a 11 loji ( one Mansur 
f^iinFarangl with his brother (the MSS. have his brother Magbrur") and Naubat^KJilii Dakhani (the MSS. have a 
name that is not Naubat, but perhaps Yunas or Yunadi separated from H'-daulat (Prince Khurram), and entered 
Jahangir's service. " Manfur's eircumstaiiccs,*' says the historian, ** have brni recorded in the preceding pages," where- 
upon Mr. H. Beveridge asks, where ? (Cf. ihid.^ II. 25S). lie is mentioned later (p. 371 ), where hi.s death is recorded in 
1623. " Perhaps," says Mr. H. B., ** he is the Armenian mentioned in the 15th year as Zii'l-U^riiaiii. But, an Armenian 
would hardly be called a Parangi." {Ihii,, 11 , 258, h. i). On this we remark that Mr. U. B. has himself shown (i 7 )«d., 
II, 194, fi. 1) that zad-Qamain was called Parangi. Mon^ilr l^Ucd in 1623, cannot be Zu-l-Qarnain, who died some 
30 years later. 

t ** Nec admittendse censebantur Residentiw perpetiue, nisi vel tanqugm membra alicujus Collegii, vcl tanquam Col- 
legia indioata " (a. 1619-23). Cf. H. RamiBrB* 8.J., CompiHdium TnstiiHti Soe. J$^u, Tolosae, 1896, p. 124. 
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which had become inadequate. One of the first acts of the English authorities of 
Bombay was to confiscate the estates of the Agra College. 

Poi.r,;„. «0F THE ORIGIN OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE COLLEGIUM IN- 
CHOATUM IN THE CITY OF AGRA, MADE BY MIRZA ZUL- 
CARNE, AND ACCEPTED BY OUR REVD. FATHER MUTIO VITEL- 
LESQI IN THE YEAR 1621.’*' 

“ When King Acbar [Akbar] was reigning in Mogol, there came to this Court an 
honourable man, an Armenian, called Mirza Scander [Mlrza Sikandar>=the Lord 
Alexander] a native of Halepo [Aleppo], whom the King esteemed highly, as he 
was a young gentleman and possessed of good parts, among others a knowledge of 
various languages, in particular Portuguese, because he had been living some years 
as a merchant in the cities of India.* Hence, the King not only admitted him as a 
cavalier (criado de cavalo), but married him with a damsel called Juliana, the daughter 
of anotlier honourable Armenian, Koja Abdellahi (whom I also knew).' Owing to 
this connection, M. Kscander was much more esteemed at Court. M. Scander’s first- 
born son by the said Juliana was our Founder Mirza Zu'uiarnen, a name given him 
as a favour by King Acbar himself, this being the name of Alexander the Great, 
whom they call Scander Zulcamcn.' A year later, Bibi Juliana * gave birth to 
Pol. another son, named M. Scanderus," who died lately.' The King, of his || special affec- 
tion for Bibi Juliana, gave both the boys to one of the Queens, who was idiildless, to 
be adopted and educated as her own children. She did so, and brought them up in 
the royal palace until they were twelve years old, when, the laws of the women's 
quarters not allowing them to continue there any longer, they left and went to their 
father’s hou.se. King Acbar tried to marry M. Scander with a sister of Bibi Juliana 
now dead" ; but, as Fr. Jeronimo Xavier and the rest of the Fathers objected, the 
good King, understanding that it could not be done without a dispensation from the 
Holy Father, resolved to ask this favour from His Holiness through Our Father 

* E\ MSS. .Sof. (iiuitia Hist,, irxK>-i6j;4 (C<ia, 33), foil. 67 ir-678v.— Portuguese. Pr. Coral’s autograph. 

BeKin.H: /)« iirii;rm da Fioidtuaii do Colir^io iHCoato na Cidade dr Agra /rtfa por Mirza Xulcarni, racritada polo 

N. li. /’. (imit Mulio Vititlesqi u aoHo i6ai. 

< Forlugiiese India. -M. Sikaiidar, senior, is called an Armenian from Aleppo ; but we shall hear Father Botelho 
tell us by and by that he was not an Armenian. /«tt-l>Qamaiu's uncle, Janibeg, is called a Chaldean by Father de Castro 
(Janilifg's chaplain ? ) in a letter from Sambhar, July 20, 1G45. In a discussion with Akbar in 1581, Monserrate refutes 
" the common error which calls all the Asiatic ChriHtiaus Armenians, whereas many are Greeks, Chaldeans, Syrians, and a 
few Ncstorian.H, just as it calls Franka the Portuguese, Spaniards, Italians and Germans.” Cf. Memoirs A.S.B., 

111,009. 

* IQiWiija ‘Abdu-l-I,Iayy. He died therefore after 1600. 

* Sikandar l^u-l-QarnHitiasAlezander, the two-homed. The marriage must have taken place about 1590. Zn- 1 - 
gamain was horn in 1592, considering that he was 14 years old in 1606, and ao in idij (cf. p 133). 

i Bibialudy, queen. The name Juliana is not Armenian. Perhaps she had been baptised by Fr. Julian Pereira, 
who first came to Fatehpiir Sikri (1578-80). * 

* Mirza Ii^kandariis. Both the fattier and his two sons had names representing Alexander. The Relation of 1606 
makes M. I^kandarus three years younger than his brother M. Zfi-l-Qamain. He was bom in 1595, 'therefore. 

I Pout^o depots se imtrreo might mean: he died Portly after. We translate as above in view of certain remarks 
which follow. 

< Bib! Juliana must have died before 1598, since it was in 1598 at the latest that Mind Sikandar, senior, married 
Juliana's bister. 
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General. The Supreme Pontiff granted it him by word of mouth (mae vocis mmlo), 
and gave orders to write that he granted this dispensation, because the request came 
from so high a King, one who so greatly favoured in his Kingdom Christianity smd 
the ministers of the Holy Gospel. It was at tliis time, in Febmary of the year 
1600, that I arrived at this Court. 

"Shortly after the two boys had left the Queen’s house. King Acbar died. His 
son, King Jahangir, succeeded him, and, at the instigation of some Grandees of his 
Court, he tried to make the two boys renounce the law of Jesus Christ and embrace 
the law of the Moors. In fact, he ordered them || to be circumcised by force, and foI. f>7ir. 
first be had so many lashes ^veh to each that the bodies of both were covered with 
blood and with the marks of the cruel stripes, as I myself saw; for I accompanied 
Fr. Jeronimo Xavier, who, on hearing of the case, went at once to visit, console and 
encourage them. And, though the two, mere children yet, showed some weakness 
in this encounter (auto), by pronouncing under the lashes certain words of the creed 
of the Moorish law, still I am of opinion that we may regard tliem as Confe.ssors of 
the law of Jesus Christ. Indeed, during this same tragic affair, after the boys had 
uttered the said words, they strongly resisted when they tried forcibly to circumcise 
them. Amid tears, M. Zulcarnen clamoured to the King : ‘ Sire, tell them to cut off 
our head, not the foreskin I ' What strengthens me in this belief is what happened 
shortly after ; for the King, regretting already what he had done, told both the Imys 
to live in the law of Jesus Christ like their father; and so they have been doing 
until now, through the Lord’s mercy.' M. Zulcarnen, in particular, worthily 
redeemed his weakness as a child. When he was come to man’s estate, and had be- 
come one of the King’s nobles (fidalgo), charged with important commissions, the 
King gave him many times occasion to discuss in his presence and before the whole 
Court about the things of our || Holy lyaw against the 'highest and wisest Moors in voi. (Vji' 
the King’s entourage. He would do it so ably that the King himself npplaudebat el 
approbahat quae dicebat (would applaud and approve what he said), and he showed 
such zeal that Fr. Jose de Castro, who was always present, wrote to me several 
times, and related to me orally, that he could not have done it better himself. 

" In 1613, when M. Zulcarnen was twenty years old, his father M. Scander died.‘ 

He left a very large fortune, which was distributed' among the four sons he left 
bdiind (two by his first wife, and twO’by his second), in conformity with the testa- 
ment which he had drawn up through Fr. Jeronimo Xavier. In the said testament 
M. Scander left twenty thousand Rupees to be distributed as follows for tlie good of 
his soul:— 


I Thil compand with the statement p^ueo depots se morm (sa^ra, p. 13a n. 7) shows that Mirza Ivkaiidarus, Zu- 1 - 
Qamaitt’a brother, had died shortly befon Father Coni wrote, 1 p., before May 1628. 

I We do not know where MIrxa Sikandar (senior) and Blbi Juliana were buried. 
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Rs. 

For the Armenian Fathers who are in Jerusalem . . 6,ooo 

For the Fathers of St. Francis in Jerusalem ' . . . , I,000 

For the Fathers of St. Francis in Halepo* . . 500 

For the Fathers of St. Francis at Bethlehem • . . , . 500 

For the Church and the Christians of I^ahor . . . . 2,000 

For the Church, and the Christians of Agra . . . . 4,000 

For his grave with a chapel . . . . . . 3,000 

For widows and marriage dowries for orphan girls . . 2,000 

Pol. 673f. For saying Masses at Goa . . . . . . 400 

For arranging (pera concertar) a cemetery for the deceased 

Christians of Labor * . . . . 600 


Total . . 20,000 


“ M. Scander ordained further that, as to the specified property which he left to 
the King, four portions should be made of whatever the King might not take, but 
leave to his sous ; three-fourths of this to be divided among his children, and one- 
fourth to be given to the Fathers of the Society at Agra and spent by them in pious 
works at their discretion. In fact, the King left to the sons of M. Scander many of 
the things they offered him from their late father ; and, as it was very difficult to 
verify from reliable accounts {averigiurse por contas cerlas) how much the said one- 
fourth amounted to, Fr. Xavier and Mirza agreed that, so long as the matter was not 
ascertained more clearly, the said fourth part would be seven thousand rupees. Be- 
sides, as M. Zulcarncn was nearly sure that, after the division of the property, bis 
three brothers would not pay their share of the alms, he took upon himself of his- 
own accord, and with the consent of his brothers, the whole of this obligation,!! 

I Prom ihe ijtli ri'iitury C.illiij|ii'i.Mii was uphelil iu tilt Holy Und almost txclusively by the Pranciwans. The 
Onler has a bpecial province, the CiisUnIta iVme Saurhf, the head of which, till 1847 the hupreme authority for Catholics 
in Palestine, is the PraiiciHcuu Pruvinciul, the Cjm/oa Temr Sanrla. The Prauciseaiis have at Jerusalem the little Coil* 
vent of the Holy Sepulchre with the Chapel of the Appaiitiuii, that forms the northern part of the Kroup of buildings at 
the Anastasis, This has been Pruuciscau property sinw the ijth century. 

The Gregorian Armeuiuus possess at the Holy ^pulehre the Chapel of St. Ilelcua, of St. John, of the *' Division of 
Garments," of St. James (behind the Aua-stasis), and “ the Stone i»f the Holy Women." They have further the right of 
walking in procession about the An^a^lasis, and take their turn to celebrate their offices at it. They have other cstablisli- 
luentH in Jerusalem. Cf. AnniAN P'ortkscuh in Calk. Em vi1., New York, Vlll. 

It would seem that 2 nd-Qarnaiu's beuefactious to the Armenian Fathers of Jerusalem went to the Gregorian Armc* 
nions, nou-Catbollcs, which makc.H us suptxise that his father Sikandar was not originally a Catholic. 

* The Christian population of Aleppo is now 19,1101^ Catholics (Greeks, United or Melchites, Syrians, Armenians, 
Morouites, Chaldeans and I/itius), 2,800 non Catholic Christians (mostly Gregorian Armenians). Four Catholic Arch- 
bishops govern the Melchites, the Syrians, the Armenians, the Maronites. The Gregorian Armenians are administered by 
a Vartabet appointed by the Catholicos of Sis Cf. S. PilTRioks in Catholic Encycl., New York, s.v., Aleppo. 

I Bethlehem counts t(»-day 5,000 T, at ins, lou Catholic Melchite Greeks, 4,000 Greeks and a few Armenians. The 
Franciscans govcni the Latin parish. The greater part of the Church of the Nativity is now shared by different Commu* 
nions; while the choir belongs to the Greeks alone, the GrottD^>f the Nativity is open to the Latins, the Greeks and the 
Armenians, who hold services there each in turn, Cf. S. VAiuift in Cath, Encycl. t New York, f.v., Bethlehem. 

* Where was that cemetery ? It must Imve contained Armenian tombs. 
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and gave Fr. Jeronimo Xavier a voucher to the effect that he owed twenty-seven voi- "/-so- 
thousand Rupees, left by his father for the rest of his soul.' And, according as 
Mirza kept paying, it was noted down in' the said voucher, as follows 


" Mem of payments mde by M. Zulcarnm in compliance with his obUgoHon 
towards his father's mV/. 

Rs. 

We received from M. Zulcamen six thousand Rupees sent to 

the Armenian Fathers in Jerusalem . . . . 6,000 

Other one thousand Rupees sent to the Fathers of St. 

Francis in Jerusalem .. .. .. 1,000 

Other one thousand Rupees, of which Rs. 500 were sent to 
Halcpo, and Rs. 500 to Bethlehem, to the Fathers of 
St. Francis .. .. .. r,ooo 

We sent to Goa for Masses .. ..400 

Mirza gave for sundry marriages . . . . . . 620 

He gave again to Fr. Jeronimo Xavier, when he went to Goa 

at the King’s order . . . . . . 190 

He gave again for his father’s tomb and chapel . . 3,000 

Fr. Jeronimo Xavier also gave Mirza a paper good for one 
thousand Rupees to be .spent at fhis] discretion on 
pious works, by the terms of the above-said will . . i ,000 
Fr. Antonio Machado, being Superior, also gave Mirza a 

paper in the said form to the value of . . . . 5(X) 


I'ol, 


Total of the above . . 14,010 


“ In the year 1614, the Portuguese having seized at Surat a ship belonging to 
the King’s subjects, they ordered us to close our churches in these parts,' and took 
from us the alms which the King used to give us ; hence, to maintain ourselves and the 
poor Christians, we were obliged to melt down (desfaier) and sell two gold chalices 
and the candlesticks and other silver furniture of the church, and we were, so to say, 
constrained to stop giving the ordinary alms to many widows and poor Christians. 
M. Zulcarnen, on learning this, said to Fr. Jeronimo Xavier that he would keq) on 
his establishment all the Christians who would be willing (in fact, he kept many, 
both foot and horse), and that he would give to all the widows and other poor 
Christians the same alms as they used to receive daily. To this effect, he began 
from the month of July of the year 1614 to give us every month two hundred rupees 
dedudble from his debt, and we received it monthly and put it down in the aforesaid 

> f.F., Rii. iO,ooo, B8 shown by the total in our list above, and Rs. 7,000 agreed upon bvlweoii Pr. Jerome Xavier and 
M. Zn-l-Qomain as constituting one-fourth of what did not belong to Jahangir. 

« The Jesuit Letters of the period (MSS.) and the letters of the English facton contain much information on this 
incident. Cf. f.g., W. Nogr. Saxnhburv, Calendar nf Stair Papers (1513-1^1^^)1 T^ondon, r86i, pp. 251, 25R, 259, 3do, 316, 

337, 331. 33J> 334. 346. 349. 357* 
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Pol. &74V, voucher for twenty-seven tliousand rupees. With this alms we || maintained ourselves 
and gave charity to the poor Christians. Mirza told us that he gave us the said alms 
to fulfil his duty as executor of his father’s will. 

“ On the ground of this ordinary allowance which Mirza gave us, we received the 
following 



Rs. 

In the year 1614, from the month of July 

. . 1,200 

In tlie year 1615, we received 

• 2.400 

In the year 1616, we received 

2,400 

In the year 1617, we received 

. 2,400 

In the year 1618, we received 

.. 2.400 

Total of the above 

. . 10,800 

Which with the aforesaid sum of 

.. 14,010 

Makes 

.. 24,810 


" At this time, being Superior of the Mission in the place of Fr. Antonio Machado, 
deceased at Agra,' I propcsed to Mirza that, though the King was ^ving us now 
again the ordinary allowance, which for the present was sufficient for our upkeep 
and that of the poor Christians, he should give us once for all, instead of his monthly 
donation of Ks. 200, a goodly alms with which to buy in India immovable property, 
Pol. 67sr. so that, if at any time the King’s alms failed us, || we might therewith maintain our- 
selves and our Christian poor, thus precluding the necessity of our leaving the 
country for want of means. This plan pleased Mirza so mudi that he promised at 
once, and shortly after gave us, twenty thousand rupees. Even then he did not 
cease giving us his monthly donation of Rs. 200. Fr Jose de Castro took this sum 
to Goa, whither he went chiefly to negotiate this affair, which, thanks to God, was 
concluded.' By means of our Fathers, we bought the two aldeas (villages) which 


1 The Annual I^etter of Mo^ur for 1619 jitatds that the Superior of the Miwion died three days before the arrival of 
the PathiTM who aoeoinpauicd JahdnK r back to A^ra. Johang r was so fond of their company that he would not allow 
them to forcbtall by a few days liis own arrival at Agra. Now, the Tutuk-i-/aAanffiri (A. Rogers' and H. Beveridge's 
tran.Hl. II. says that Jahangir arrived on January 8 ( 7 ), 1O19 at Pat^pur SikrJ, where he stayed owing to the 
bulmnic plague then ravaging Agra. On the ist Urdibihi^t, Hijr 1028 (April 1619), Jahangir made his entrance into 
Agra {ibid., p. 84). One of the Fathers who accompanied him must have been Fr, Corsi, from whom we hove a letter 
dated Fatljpur, April 3, ifup. Curiously enougli, the inscription over Father Machado's tomb in the Martyrs' Chapel. 
Padres Sa itos’ Cemetery, Agra, says: AQVI lAZ O Pk / ANTONIO MA/CHADO PALE/CBO AOS 4 DB / ABRII^ DO 
1636. II (Here lies Padre Antonio Mdehodo ; died on the 4tli of April 1636). This is evidently not the date of his death. 
An old transcription of the inscriptions in the Martyrs' Chapel, miited with gloses and preserved in the Archives of the 
Catholic Mission at Agra, says: "Here lies Pudre Antonio Machado, whither he was transferred from the destroyed 
Church on the 4th of April 1636.” IVe know that the Jesuit Church at Agra was pulled down in 1636 under strict orders 
from Shah Jahkn. The date of Fr. Machado's inscription is then that of the translation of his remains. He appears in 
the catalogues of Mogorin 1(105, iM), ifxiy, i(x>>, lOiu, 1611, 1612, 1613, 1614, 1616, 1618. Some of the intervening 
catalogues and tliat of 1619 ore missing. The catalogue of 1618 calls him Superior. His name drops out In the catalogues 
of 1620 and subsequent years. Sniumervogel, Oibl. dc la Comp, de Jitatf says that he became Superior of Mogor in 1613 
(a mistake for 1618 ?) and died at Angola on August 27, 1627, There must have been two Anthony Machados ; one who, 
according to Blesban de Guilhermy, S.J., Mitud, de la C. de died at Angola on August ay, 1627, aged 33 ; the other, 
our Missbnary in Mogor, who in 1614 was 53 years old, of which he bad spent 36 in the Society. Cf. /.if xpio* pp. 
459 ", 5 * 9 - 

^ In June iban. Cf. supra (p. 129), extracts from Ann. I«etter of Mogor for 1620. 
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we have in the North. They cost twenty-seven thousand rupees. ' So, we had a debt 
of seven thousand rupees ; but, we paid off at once four thousand rupees which 
Mirza gave us, and the rest was repaid. But, as at that time I'r. Andre Boves 
was Superior and had this matter in hand, I do not well remember how the sum was 
paid.' However, I always considered it certain that it was paid, either from the 
extraordinary alms Mirza gave us, or from the revenues which the ddeas were 
already yielding for us. When these aMm were bought, our Fathers in India, knowing 
Mirza's good heart and how great and munificent a benefactor he was to us, resolved 
in the Congregation then held to petition our Father General in behalf of the whole 
Province || to accept Mirza as a founder.* Our Father General granted the favour, voi. 67511. 
as appears from a letter of our Father A.ssistant, dated the 31st December 1621, in 
answer to one of Fr. Jose de Castro. He says 

1 " Par^la [Pan']. Bombay] is another Iioum (of the Jesuits] with a church, closer to the town (of notnhay], the reve- 
nues of which went to the ColicKe of Agra. This villa has paased untler the English jtirisdictiiiii.” Cf. nKRMi>i;ti.i.i, Des' 
mptiofi Hist et Ghftr. de FI tide, I. ( 1786), p. 41 1.— “ A Praiiciscan chapel is said to have be mi built nl Parel At some 
later date, the estates on which this church stood, and po.ssibly the church itsc‘ 1 f. passed into the hands of the Jesuits of 
Bandra [sqnie time before 1^53, and probably about When the Jesuit property was finally confiscated by the 

Government in 1720, this chapel and the residence attached were utilised with additions a.H • Oovernmeiil House.' The 
chapel still remains embodied in the building of the (jovemmeiit laboratory, now us(‘d for the manufacture of plague pro- 
phylactic. The designation of the chapel is unknown." Cf. K Hurj., S.J., The lixamniee, Bombay, igo7, Aug. p .14 
The date 1620 is the more rarrect one, u.s we now see. " The Jesuits of Bandra were large land-owners in the northern 
parts of the island of Bombay (Parel. Natgaon, Vadala. Mahim, Dharavi, etc ). They held this property in trust as a 
source of revenue for the support of various missions, such as those of Gua, Cochin, Agra, Japan, China, etc., and dilTer- 
ent Fathers or lay-brothers were appointed as procurators of the same. When in if/>5 Bombay was banded over to the 
English, the Jesuits laid claim to these lands, but were refused. The matter gave friction from time to time between the 
Portuguese and the Kiiglish-~ which reached a climax in 1719, when the Government finally declared the property cf the 
Order confiscated to the Crown." lu., ibid., August 3, 1907, p* .104. See also Aug. 31, 1907, pp. 343-344 ; Oct. 5, irx>7. 
pp. 394-395* Fr. E Hull suggests very txirrecUy that the Jesuits secured landed property in Portugiie.se territory to evade 
the difiiculties of the Moslem property-law. In fact, all the land belonged to the King and all priiperty of the (trandceN 
reverted to the Crown after their death. 

" The first founder of the Agra College and of its Mission was Senhor Mirsa Ziilcnrne, who gave a sum sufficient to 
buy the village {aldea) of Parela in Hoiubaim and another called, . . .in Sulcete i>f the North Prom Parvla that Mission 
received eight thousand xerafiiis, and from 4 to 5 [thousand] from.... {the other atdea (?); the name of the aldea is 
missing in the original, as above |. But. as the P^nglish took Parela, the College and the Mission were inueh cripjilcd and iu 
debt, until the Senhora J uliana Dias da Costa offered to become a second and new foundress ; she gave 9 » thoiiNand xerafins, 
which being profitably placed partly met with the revenues of the aldea and other values the nct'cssities of 

the Mission, which costs yearly from 9 to lu thousand xerafins, owing to the great di^arness iu those lauds and the 
enormons expenses incurred by the journey of the Fathers and sending up their provisums." (/.. a das No. 79, 

fbl. 331). Extract from Annual l«cUer of Fr. Anbmio de Asevedo, Provincial S.J , (h»a, 1714. Cf. Orirafc Porliigim, 

Nova Goa, Vol. VII, 1910, pp. 18M83. 

* Father Andrew Boves is to be added to our List of Jesuit Ulissimaries in Ahgor, /J.S./L, loio. November. 

Since he is called Superior, not Provincial, he must have been Superior of Mogor. His notice in our List of Portuguese 
Jesuit Mhsmaries in Bengal, J,A,S.B., igii.Fcbr., p 16, says that be was seven years in Mogor, whence, knowing noth- 
ing then of his Superiorship at Agra, we concluded in 191 1 that, as he was a Missionary in Bengal, he hud spent In Bengal 
the period ifioo os. We now find that he wrote a letter from Cochin on Nov. 30, at which time he must have be- 
come Procurator at Cochin. It Is not easy bi account for the seven years he spent in Mogor, iiuless we include in them his 
stay in Bengal He Is not mentioned in what we know of the Mogor Catalogues of ifk/yj4 ; yet, only the catalogues of 
1608, 1617, 1619, 1623-33 ore missing. No catalogues for Blogor are available between 1635 and 1641. We suggest tliat 
Fr. Boves was Superior of Mogor some time between 1631 and 1624. 

s The printed Annual Letters of Goa for 1619, 1620-24 aay nothing of a Congregation held at this time. A Con- 
gregation was hdd at Lisbon in April 1619, April 1622, April 162$. 

Tile Procuraton sent from Portngal to Rome on thoee respective oecesions were Fathers Antonio Castelbranco, Antonio 
Abreo, and Prandseo Mendoia. (S. A. Franco, S.J., Synopsis Annul. Snc. Jesn in Lusitania (1540-1725), Augustae- 
Vlndd., MDCCXXVl, pp. 326 , 333, 243. 
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* The foundation of the Prince Mirza is accepted with the gratitude due to one 
so great and so devoted to the vSociety and to the Christian weal ; and the examples 
of his life, which your Reverence described, well show how much God has imparted 
Himself to him. Doubtless, He has chosen him to be the pillar of that small chuish, 
and the foundation of the great one we hope to see raised in those Provinces. Let 
your Reverence assist him and try to serve him in everything, as is due to so noble a 
heart in return for the favours he bestows on us.* 

After this announcement and good news, we hoped that the [diploma of the[ 
foundation would come at once from Rome; but, in the year 1625, seeing that it 
was so long delayed, I, being again Superior of the Mission,' wrote lengthily about 
this affair to the Fr. Visitor, Andre Palmeiro,* and complained lovingly that there 
should have been so much forgetfulness in a matter of such moment. The Father 
answered me by the present letter here appended 

“ ‘ To Fr. Francisco Corsi ok the Societv ok Jesus. 

“ ' With regard to making Mirza Founder il of a College, which Your Reverence 
spoke to me about , this matter was referred to Our Rev^:end Father General years ago, 
and it was done also at the last Congregration, [the proceedings of] which Fr. 
Manocl Mendez has now brought us with its answers;^ There is a special answer to 
your Reverence’s petition. T shall put it down here, both the application and the 
answer to it. 

' It was represented on behalf of the Mogol Mission that the noble Mirza 
Zulcamen -such is his devotion and charity towards the Society and the whole of that 
Mission— was offering willingly to invest the sum of money required for a yearly revenue 
of one thousand five hundred xerafins,* a sum sufficient for maintaining the labourers 
of that Mission and supporting the poor Christians. This had been done heretofore 
with the King’s alms, now greatly reduced. It is asked that he be received as founder 
of a Collegium incJwatum for that Mission. The whole Congregation therefore petitions 
Our Reverend Father to comply with the wishes of so great a man, one who has so well 
deserved of the Society, and to have r^ard to the interests of that Mission.* 

“ ‘ The answer is as follows 

‘We complied long ago with the pious wishes of that excellent gentleman. 
May the All-Good God increase the growth of the fruits of his justice^ and finish what 
He has begun in him and through him. The interests of the Mogol Mission, one of 


■ Fr. Curm must have succeeded a.i Superifir of the Mission to Pr. Antonio d* Andrade, who went a first time to 
Tibet in 1634 and returned thither in 1^135. 

* He had come to India in 1617. 

t Fr. Manoel Mendez came to India in 1625 with eleven companions : ten Portuguese, and one a Pole. The date of their 
embarking at l 4 sbon and of their arrival at Goa is not stated in A. Franco, Op. rit. 

* The xerafin is calculated as equivalent to somewhat less than is. 6d. in Hobson’ Jobson Its value has varied. In 
one of the quotations of Hobsour Jobson (1st edn., p. 743) it is equal at Bombay to 5 tongas (a.d. 1675); (Aid., p. 867) 
it is equal to a cruzado (A.D. 1540); in 1653, at Goa, it represents 6 tangos; and I find in Karxa Y Sovza, Asia 
Por/ugussa, HI, 3(13, No. 1 J, that it was equal to about a reol^f 'eight in 163A. Now a real of eight or a peso was worth 
Rs. 2 of the then currency. 

* 2 Cor. ix. 10. 
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the most glorious to the Christian Religion, ij lie very near to our heart, nor shall we Fni 
ever neglect anything that may tend to protect and promote it’ 

" ‘ Now, both this application and the fact that an eiirlier application had been 
presented to him [the General], allusion to which is made in the tieginniug of this 
reply, was unknown to me until I received this reply and Your Revcrence’sletter. And 
since, as you see in the beginning of tiie answer, in the word mmimus (we com- 
plied) Our Reverend Father refers to tlie first letter written to him, I have looked 
for that answer to know in what form the concession was made ; but, so far I could 
not trace it among the letters of tliat time ; still, 1 sliall examine more carefully 
the moment I find leisure, and I hope to send you a clear solution before my depar- 
ture for China. From Goa, the 38th of November [ i] 635 . Andre PAt,uEiRO.’ 

" It seems, however, that his many occupations made the Father lose sight of 
this afiair of ours ; for, he left Goa and bade us good-bye in a special letter without 
a word about this matter.' Accordingly, I wrote about it to Our Father General ; 
for I considered it a great blemish on our part that we should have received the 
foundation, and should be enjoying the revenues of it, Fr. As.sistant’s letters being 
there to certify tliat the foundation had been received, and yet, years after it, our 
Superiors knew nothing of it. I wrote to the same effect |{ to Fr. Valentin Caravalho, m 6 jjr. 
as soon as he became our Provincial. In June [ijfia; he wrote to me in answer 
to this point 

" ' With reference to the foundation of the Senhor Mir7.a, I say that it is accep- 
ted by our Reverend Father General, and in the letter now sent herewith in answer 
to the said Senhor’s letter to me, I reply to him in that sense. Your Reverence may 
tell Mirza the same. Still, we shall write to Our Father asking him to acknowledge 
in due form the acceptance of tlie Collegium imhoalum founded by Mirza. I am 
of opinion that it was sent five years ago in the sltips in which the Count Viceroy 
came, because no post reached Goa that year and all the letters were lost.’ ' 

“On receipt of these letters of the Fr. Provincial, I presented to Mirza the one 
intended for him and told him by word of mouth what the Father directed me in 
mine to do, and, from that time, by order of Holy obedience, Mirza was here held by 
Ours as the Founder of the Collegium inchoalum of Agra, as it is called. 

“ The accounts given above show that Mirza owed by the terms of his father's 


will Rs. 27,000, 

of which he has paid '. Rs. 24,810. 


“ This at the end of the year [i] 618, when || the accounts were made. I shall Pni.fi7;fc 
now show how he has satisfied the remainder of his obligations. 

*' When I proposed to Mirza that he should give us in a lump sum twenty thou- 
sand Rupees, I meant that he should give the said sum instead of the Rs. 200 which 

I Fr. Andnw Palmeiro is shown as having arrived in China in iruK, He died at Mavan on April 4. 1635. Cf. 

Catalogus Pairum m Pratrum S.J, ...fit Sinis ndiahoraverunt^ Chang-hai, 1892, pj). O-;. 

i The allusion mtMt be to the armada of four ships which left Lisbon on Marrh rM, 1622. Ooiiiit dc Vidigucyra, Don 
Prtaciioo de Gamai for the second time appointed Viceroy of Indiai was Captain-in-rhief. The ship of the Admiral, D 
Prancilco Ifascateftas, fought the Dutch at the entrance of Mosambique and was lost. The Capitana, the 5 . Tersia, 
was also lost at Blosambique. Cf. Fama y Sousa, jlsia Portugueta, III. 381 , 382, 554, 535, * 
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he gave us monthly ; but the Holy Ghost granted him grace to make him do more 
frhnn what I dared ask. ‘ Father,’ he told me, ' I cannot know exactly how much I 
owe towards my father’s legacy, and it is impossible to ascertain the matter from 
account-books {por contas), as Your Reverence knows. Hence, I wish to continue giving 
Rs. 200 every month, and God Our Lord, Who knows it all full well, will accept 
whatever I owe for the good of my father’s soul, and what I give over and above 
He will accept for the good of mine.’ Mirz'a continued to give the said alms ; he 
continues still up to' the present month of May of [i]628, when I write this ; so 
that, between the end of the year i6i8, when the accounts were made, and the end 
of the current month of May of fiJ628, t.e., during nine years and four months, we 


received, merely on account of this monthly allowance of Rs. 2oo, Rs. 22,400, 

[The top of foil. 6 ySr and 678V is somiwhat damtged ; but the sense can be made 
out.\ 

I'd.fi/sr. which, added to the aforesaid sum of Rs. [24,810], 

makes in all Rs. [47,210], 


or much more, it is clear, than what his father left to be given for his soul’s welfare. 
And besides the said sum of Rs. 47,210, he gave us in, a lump sum twenty thousand 
Rupees and the rest on other occasions, with which sum we purchased, as mentioned 
above, the aldais for the foundation of the Collegium inchoatum. 

" Besides, if it were necessary, I could draw up a list of other large extraordinary 
alms which Mirza gave us, both in gold and silver plate for the Church, and in cash 
for good works, the whole amounting, I should think, to forty thousand Rupees. 
Again, Mirza maintained since 1614, and is still maintaining at Sambar in the pres- 
ent year [i]628, when I am writing, many widows and poor Christians ; he took also 
into his service many other Christians, not so much because he stood in need of 
their services, but because they were Christians. You may guess from this how 
much money he must have been spending. He did the same for many of his rela- 
tives, persons of rank, but poor, many of them. Considering that they lived and 
live as Mirza’ s retainers and draw large salaries, he spent also much on them. I 
Pol. 6781'. omit II the many. . . .other sums, which Mirza always gave [in alms] to others, non- 
Christians. In one day alone he gave five thou-sand Rupees for ransoming captives 
taken in a certain war in which, by the King’s order, he had also taken part, and he 
ordered that none of his captains should [keep ? ransom ?] any o^ them. I- omit all 
this, because it is foreign to my purpose, which is 

” 1st, to show devly and to evidence how Mirza complied with what his father 
ordered in his will should be given for the good of his soul, since he gave much 
more; 

" 2nd, how he gave us, the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, enough to provide for 
tbe foundation of the Collegium ittclmtum of Agra ; hence, it is our clear duty to give 
him the title of Founder ; 

" 3rd, how, besides being a real Founder, he is also a munificent benefactor of the 
Society and of this small Christianity of Mogol ; therefore, we owe him Masses and 
prayers, not only as to a Founder, but also as to a munificent benefactor. We particu- 
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larly, who belong to this Mission, and all the Christians of it, must pray in a special 
manner to God Our Lord for the safety and welfare of Mirza and all those of his house- 
hold ; we must ask God to save him many years for his greater glory and the good 
of this Christianity. 

“ Agra, in May of the year 1628. 

I. H. S. 

Francisco Corsi.” 

There must exist in printed books, accounts of travellers, letters of merchants 
and factors, or even in the Mulminmadan historians a number of interesting entrie's 
about Mirza Za-l-Qamain. We shall quote those we have come across, and we hope 
that more will be found. 

Between 1627 and 1632, Zh-l-Qarnain was in charge of a Province in Bengal, the 
capital of which was 200 miles from Agra and 300 from Hugli. He had about 200 
Christians in his service, a number .sufficiently large to justify the presence of a chap- 
lain. Fr. Joseph de Castro had followed him. Fr. Francisco Morando was there 
also some time. 

Fattier de Castro wrote from ‘Mogol’on August 8th, 1632, to Father Joseph 
Baudo, S.J., Turin, that he had been with the Mirza those last three years. The 
Mirza had all that time been Governor of some Provinces of ‘Bengala,* but the capital 
is nowhere mentioned in de Castro’s letters. 

In 1632 the difficulties between the Portuguese of Hugli and Shah Jahan came 
to a crisis. One of Shah Jahan’s grievances was that they had sent him no 
embassy of congratulation on his accession to the throne. Hugl! was invested on 
June 24t}i, 1632, and taken at the end of September of the same year. Fully 4,000 
Christian prisoners arrived from Hugli at Agra in July 1633. 

Meanwhile ZQ-l-Qamain and the Christians of Agra were also to taste the gall 
and wormwood of persecution. 

On November 24th, 1632, Father de Castro wrote from Agra to the General of the 
Society that he had arrived from Bengala eight days before. The King had recalled 
the Mirza, and received him with much honour, so that tlie Fathers hoped he would 
receive some other honourable commission. On the other hand, the events then 
taking place in Bengal were ominously shaping the situation at Agra, and it was 
feared that the King, who had from the beginning of his reign shown himself hostile 
to the Christians, was preparing worse days for them. 

The Mu^nunadan historians are not altogether silent about some of these events. 
As it is quite rare for them to go out of their way to notice Christians, we must not 
lose anything of what they have to say of ZH-l-Qamain. 

The ‘Ami a big MS. history dealing with the reign of Shah Jahan, 
narrates under the 5^1 year of the reign (1632) that Za-l-Qarnain, whom it calls 
Ztl-l-Qamain FeringhI, came from Bahraich in Oudh, where he was Faujdar, and 
paid his respects to Shah J ahan, presenting five elephants as his nazr. Bahraich was 
then a likely place to get elephants from. The MS. adds that Zil-FQamain had been 
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attached to the Court from childhood and that he was a favourite on account of his 
rare knowledge of Hindust&nl music and melody.' 

A note in the translation of the Tuzuk-i-JahSHgirl (II. I94n.) states tiiat M. 
W&rig's continuation of tlie Padi^AltrnSma, p. 392, of Brit. Mus. MS., mentions that 
Za-l-Qarnain Karangi came from Bengal and presented poems whidi he had composed 
on Shah Jahan’s name, for which he got Rs. 4,000. 

Mr. H. Beveridge favours me with several interesting observations concerning 
the Mlrza’s return from Bharaich and his removal from office. 

“ Father Joseph de Castro says that they arrived at Agra on November i6th, 
1632. The native writers, .Muhammad Salih and ‘Abdu-l-Mamld, do not specify the 
corresponding date of Zfl-l-Qarnain’s arrival. But the BadsiahnSma, on the same 
page that it records his presenting five elephants, has the date 12th . Jamada-l-awwal 
1042, which corresponds to 15th November, 1632. The entry of Mlrza Zll-l-Qarnain’s 
presentation precedes this by a few lines ; so we may suppose it occurred a little earlier 
in November. This would not, I think, conflict with Father de Castro’s statement that 
they arrived eight days before the a4th November, for I fancy that the Father’s 
dates are according to the Gregorian Calendar, that is, they are New Style, whereas 
Gladwin’s Tables, which I use, are, I believe. Old Style. So, the corresponding Hijra 
date would be ten days earlier according to the Gregorian Calendar and so would 
correspond to 5th November or so. All Catholics, I believe, accepted the Gregorian 
Calendar in the i6th century, whereas England adopted it two centuries later.* 
The difficulty about the date may be got over by the difference of Calendars, or, as 
the BadslitBinama dues not give the date of Mlrza Za-l-Qamain’s arrival, it may be 
that we must not press the question of the exact dates too closely. It may also be 
that there is an error of a day or two in Father de Castro’s statement. 

“ The entry of the I5tli November in the Badsbdhndma is a curious one. It 
gives an account of a discussion about Alexander the Great. Asaf ^Sn extolled the 
character of Alexander the Great, and said no one had ever ^own that he did or said 
anything bad. Shah J ahan replied that, of course, if Alexander the Great was a Pro- 
phet, nothing could be said against him. But, this was not proved, and so ^ah 
Jahan thought exception might lie taken first to a saying of Almcander’s and secondly 
to an action of liis. The saying was that when Darius’s ambassador asked Alexander 
for tribute, Alexander replied that the hen was dead that had laid the golden eggs. 
'This, in ^ah Jahan’s opinion, was an unworthy remark, for Alexander meant his 
father Philip, when he spoke of the hen. Now, it was very disrespectful to compare 
one’s fatlier to such a paltry thing as a hen! The other exception he would take 
was that he thought Alexander had done an imprudent and even wicked thing in 
• going to Nostraba, the Queen of Barda, disguised as his own ambassador. 

i Tlic subbtonee of this paragraph aticl its rellections wm kindly communicated to me by Mr. H. Beveridge. (May 5. 
1913). The passage occurs in Vol. I, fol. i;8v of the India OBice copy of the *Afnai after on account of the 
taking of Tliigl and just before the betrothal of Dara Shi1p>h to Sultiln Parvis's daughter. Mr. Beveridge also points 
out that a shorter entry about Zii-bQsruain’s return froid hisfanjdarship of Rahraleh and his presenting five elephants to 
the' King is found in the / WMAn/i-Htirnd, Hibl. Ind. edn., 1. 446. [lIi 184* 

8 The Gregorian Calendar came into vogue in India in Oct. 1583. Cf. de*SonM's Oriente Conquistado, IMon edn.. 
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It \m occurred to me that it would not be too fanciful to suppose that this 
discussion about ZQ-l-Qamain might have arisen from the coincidence of MIrza Za- 1 - 
Qamain’s arrival in Agra. He might even have been present at the discussion ! 

" Another curious thing about the entry of ZQ-l-Qarnain's presentation in the 
BSdsltiihnama is the fact that it is immediately followed by a statement of Sj^ah 
Jahan’s resolve to give a preference to Mul^mmadans in making appointments. This 
would give colour to Father de Castro’s statement tliat the Mtrza was removed from 
office.”' 

Mr. M. Beveridge expresses his surprise that, if Mfrza Z(i-l*Qaruain was (lovemor 
of Bharaich, Fr. de Castro should say he was in Bengal, and Sir Richard Carnac 
Temple {The Travels oj Peter Mundy, II. 380 n. i) remarks that, if he was at Bharaich, 
the distance from Hugll would be twice as great as stated. I have found lately in a 
letter by Fr. d’Azevedo, Agra (undated letter, but belonging to tlie first months of 
1632), that Don Gon^alo, as the Mlrza was called, was at “ Gorepur ” in 1631, which 
we should identify with Gorakhpur in the United Provinces. This brings the Mirza 
neater to Bengal and Hugli, but produces, perhaps, a discrepancy between d’Azevedo 
and the* Muluunmadan authors. In the Ain, Bharaich appears as a Sarkar of 11 
mahals, while Gorakhpur contained 24 parganalis. 

On February 6th, 1633, Fr. J. de Ca.stro wrote from Agra that the bell of their 
church had been removed on the day of the Epiphany (January 6th, 1633); four 
piySdds had been posted in the house to keep watch day and night, and the Fathers 
had been forbidden to make any converts. The MirzA had shown himself firm in 
certain demands of tlie King touching the faith. As for Hugli, the news had reached 
them that the town had been sacked. 

Fr. Francis Corsi wrote to the General (Agra, October 5th, 1633) that they had 
been a whole year subject to persecution. In September 1632, the MlrzA’s step- 
mother and his two half-brothers had been seized, their property taken, and the two 
half-brothers had of their own accord become Mu^mmadans, hoping tlius to save 
themselves. Then the Mirza was recalled from “Bengal,” and Shah Jahan virished 
to make a Mu^mmadau of him too, or else seize his treasures He began, however, 
by molesting the Fathers. On the day of tlie Epiphany 1633, their house was 
invaded by armed soldiery, and the three bells -one of them a present from Jahangir— 
were removed from the steeple. Eveotme of their great friends, a former pupil of theirs, 
turned against the Fathers. Fr. Corsi, going to bis house on February 18th, was 
severdy ill-treated. On February 23rd, tlie Fathers were suddenly ordered to leave their 
house and kept four days in prison. On being allowed to go home, they found every- 
thingin such disorder that it took them dght days to fit it up again. On March 6th, 

a Sunday, they said Mass again; but the judge came that day, sat down, called the 

* , - — 

1 Iietter of July 3i, 1913. Two dayg later, Mr. H. fieverifige wrote : ** I itee from the Badi^hhnama, Vol. I, Pt. 1, 
p. 195, that one Qalifi, a brother's son of Jasfar Beg i((faf was made faujdar of fiahraich in the year of the accession 
1037 (A.D. 1628). Mfnii ZfirbQamain was perhaps his successor. I have a doubt in my mind, however, if the place mcn- 
tkmed in p. 195 be Bahroich. It is spelt Bahraij. and possibly Broach in (tiijarat is meant Before that, 9slih was 
fanidar of Piiad, which is in Gujarat. 

* Cf. iffttt n> 93 (Jarrett's transl.). « 
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Mlrza and began tormenting several persons to know where his treasures were. Fr. 
de Castro received in three times fifty lashes. After the fourth or fifth blow he had 
fallcu senseless to the ground. That night the MIrza was taken to the palace, and 
the four Fathers were the next day conducted to prison. On March 13th, they were 
released together with the MIrza, when the latter promised he would pay the sura they 
wanted: 400,000 scudi. By and by, they wanted more, and both the MlrzS’s and 
the Fathers’ house ,and garden were searched. Nothing being found, the police 
left the Fathers alone that night. The Mirza had paid 3 lakhs of scudi already, but 
had to pay still one lakh. From a rich man he was now reduced to poverty ; but 
the Fathers hoped the King would sooner or later reinstate him. 

On October 8th, 1633, Fr. J. de Castro wrote from Agra to Fr. Nuno Mascarenhas, 
the Assistant of Portugal, that the Mlrza had to pay 8 lakhs of rupees, or about 
400,000 cruzados. To help him as much as they could, they had given back to 
him the golden chalice which he had presented to the Church in the days of his 
opulence. 

Peter Mundy, a servant of the E. I. Co., who held office at Surat and Agra, and 
had been sent on a commercial mission to Patna In 1632, was not far wrong when 
he remarked on March nth, 1633, while at Mozabad, on his way from Agra to 
Surat vid Ajmer: “Seven Course Northward lyes Sambar [Sambhar], the Jaggueere 
[jaglr) of Mirza Zilkurne [Zu’lkarnain, Alexander] of 1000 horse pay, each horse 25 
rupees per moneth, whoe is now putt out [from his governorship in Bengal] and made 
Tagguere [/a/jAlr, dismissed], himselte, wife. Children and servants in prison, because 
the King is informed hee hath store of money and demaunds of him 60 lack, haveing 
sent Pioneers [investigators] to search and digg his howse. Before I came away 
[from Agra] hee offers 5 lack, which will not bee accepted, soe remains still prisoner. 
Hee is a Christian and the Cheifest in all India, formerly in favour.”' 

We saw that the persecution against Mlrza Zll-l-Qarnain and the Jesuit Fathers 
of Agra began with an order from Shih Jahan to the effect that they were to remove 
the bells from the steeple of their Church. Hence, we can scarcely accept as accurate 
the reason assigned for ^th Jahin's action by Tavernier (1666) in a passage where 
Za-l-Qamain is evidently mentioned, though not by name. It would have been to 
ZH-l-Qamain the very climax of calamity, had he been unwillingly the cause of ^&h 
Jahan’s action against the Fathers. 

After remarking that %ah Jahan had allowed some Christian paintings to remain 
near Akbar's tomb at Sikaudra, Tavernier proceeds : “ But he had not the same indul* 
gence for them [the Fathers] in anotlier matter, for on going one day to see a sick 
Armenian, named Cotgia * . . . . ,whom he much loved, and whom he had honoured with 
■ splendid appointments, and the Jesuits, who had their house close to that of the 
Armenian, happening to ring their bell just then, the noise proved displeasing to the 
King, and, as he thought it might inconvenience the sick man, in a rage he commanded 


. I Note communicated by Sir Richard Camac Temple Cf. hie Travels of P«Ur ManAy^ voL IL 34Q-341* 
t Khoja or ^waja wae a common title of honour among merchants and others. There is a hiatus here in the original. 
Probably Tavernier did not recollect the name. 
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it to be removed And hung on the neck of hisl elephant ; this was promptly done. 
Some days after, the King, seeing the elephant with this heavy bell suspended from 
its neck, he thought that so great a weight might injure it, and he therefore ordered 
it to be carried into the office of the Conteval [kotwal, police-magistrate], which is a 
sort of barrier where a provost administers justice to those of the quarter, and it 
has remained tlierc ever since. This Armenian had been brought up with Sliah 
Jahan, and, as he was very clever and was an excellent poet, he was high in the good 
graces of the King, who had given him valuable governorships, but had never been 
able, either by promises or threats, to induce him to become a Muhammadan.” ' 

ZQ-l-Qarnain was not long molested. He paid 8 lakhs of rupees, was reduced for 
a time to extreme penury, and then gradudly rose again to favour. Many of the 
Portuguese captives from Hugll were ‘‘released," says Manucci, "through the 
petitions of some persons at court, chiefly an Armenian, who was a great favourite, 
or through the money paid by a Venetian, my compatriot, called Hieronomo \'eroneo, 
a man ransomed by the Portuguese.” * The reference belongs to the period between 
1633 9 “^ 1640, since Veroneo died in 1640. 

On November 2nd, [633, Zil-l-Qamain assisted at the burial of Pr. Matthew do 
Payva, S.J., and helped in carrying the coffin from the Church to what is called the 
Martyrs’ Chapel in the actual Catholic cemetery of .Agra. In 1634 was with his 
chaplain at lyahore in the King's suite. The end of that year was marked with a 
new outburst of bigotry on the part of the King; the Fathers of Agra were ejected 
from their house, the images and pictures in their Church were broken or torn, and the 
whole of 1635 the Fatlicrs were in imminent danger of being expelled the country. 
At last, thanks to A$af ^An’s never-flagging friendship, they were allowed on 
December 8th, 1635, to return to their College, but on the iniquitous condition that 
their Churches of Agra and I^abore be pulled down. This was done. Even the Church 
of Sind (Tatta) was destroyed. The persecution had now done its worst, and, though 
the Fathers never grew to favour with Shah Jahan, they were at least tolerated 
after this. 

We next hear of Zfl-l-Qarnain in 1636. John Drake wrote to tlie President and 
Council of the E. I. Co. at Surat (June 4th, 1636) that he had arrived at ‘‘ the ksker 
which nowe is at Kerkey [KharkI or KirkI, Aurangabad] six course wide of 
Dowletabad," and he had delivered tlieir letter to the Padre, who was living with 
"Mirza Zulkerne.” The latter had given Drake good advice and proffered his 
services with Asaf IHian.‘ 

Father J. de Castro announced to the General of the Society in Rome (Agra, 


I Cf. Tavrrnxbr’S Travis in India, BaU's edn., Liu. Jahiii*s urdiT may have been ou the oi-raHirm uf 
the illness of some Armenian other than the Mir/a. Possibly, the great role played by Zu- 1 -Qariiaiii during the persecution 
and the great favour he enjoyed at other times is perhaps at the root of a confusion of names. On the other hand, the 
inddent may belong to an earlier period, but I have not found any trace of it in the Jesuit letters, Tavernier's account 
of his travels in India consists mostly of his observations during his sixth and last journey to the F^ast (1664-166;). 

A W. IRVINR, Storia do Mogor, 1 . 183. 

» Cf. W. Posm, Thi English Factories in India (1634-0), Oxford. 191 i.p. 362. Reference communicated by Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple. 
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Sept, ist, 1640) that Mlrzd Zu-l-Qarnaiii was again in the King’s favour. His two eldest 
sons were pages of honour in the King’s service. The Mirza’s Christian name was 
Goiisalvo ; his three sons were called OioSL Baptista (tlie eldest), Gasparo, and Micaele 
(the youngest) . Clara, his daughter, was 19 years old; she ought to have been 
married already, but it was difficult to match her with a Christian of her rank.^ 

On January ist, 1642, de Castro informed the General that the Mlrza had asked 
the King’s permission to join the service of his second son (Sultan Shuja*), then 
(iovernor of Bengal [1639-60]. He had left Agra with his three sons, while his daugh- 
ter Clara, and Magdalen, the nurse and governess of the household, stayed behind.' 

In 1645, the MIrza was still in' Bengal with his three sons and Father Francis 
Morando, his Chaplain. The Captain of the Christians at Sftmbhar was the M!rz&’s 
uncle, Janibeg, a “Chaldean.” Janibeg’s salary was Rs. 50,000 a year; he had to 
pay to the King an annual revenue of five lakhs of rupees. Father de Castro was 
Chaplain to the family at Sambhar.* 

We should not be surprised if Mfrza Zd-l-Qarnain had been instrumental in obtain- 
ing from Sultan Shuja' in 1646 the confirmation of the ancient privileges and exemp- 
tions of the inhabitants and Augustinians of Hugli.^ 

Bernier states that Sultan Shuja', while at Rajmahal, sent out “of the inferiour 
Benf’ula fur many pieces of Canon, and a good number of PoYtugals that were retired 
thither, because of the fertility of the Country: For he much courted all those 
Portugal Fathers Missionaries, that are in that Province, promising them no less than 
that he would make them all rich, and build Churches for them wheresoever they 
would. And they were indeed cipable to serve him, it being certain, that in the 
Kingdom of Bengala there are to be found no less than eight to nine thousand Fami- 
lies of Franguis, Portugals, and these either Natives or Mesticks.” * 

Among the remarks which Father Alexander de Rhodes, S.J., makes on Mogor, 
we find: “Our society has a laige college in the town of Agra,« which a very 
honourable (honntie) Armenian, named . [a blank], founded about 30 years ago.”* 
In 1648 the Mirza was back at Agra, for he watched from a balcony, with Father 
Antonio Botelho, Shah Jahan’s magnificent progress towards Delhi, his new capital. 

“ These last years,” wrote Father John Maracci, S.J., in April 1649, “ while a 
distinguished Christian l^ord, called Mirza, was Governor of Bengala, in the King of 
Mogor’s name, h'r. Francis Morando, an Italian of the Province of Goa, being con- 
fessor to him and the whole of his family, the propagation of the Faith was marvellous 
in that Kingdom.” * 


I MSS. in the nulluir's poHsession. 

« U'ttor of Tr. J. de CaHtru, Sutiibliar, July jo, i04S (MS.). 

* See uur paper A Wevk nl Bandet^ in Hrngai: l*a^t awl Present, Calcutta, Vol. X, Ft. I, pp. toy-lti. 

« Cf. P. IIKKNIKK, The UKlary of the late Bevolittion...., London, 1671, pp. I93-I94* 

( Cf. et Mimona tlu l\ Ale\, <fe Bhodes, Paria, 1854, p. 397. The remark ticcurs in the chapter on Surat, 

where the Father waa froiii September 30, 1^147, to February 3, 1648. The fimt edition of hia travels appeared in 1653. 
There are other editions of and 1^185. 

0 Cf. JKAN Makacci, S.J., BilattoM de cv qm s'eat pass^ dans ies Indes Ovimtatea^ Paris.... S. Cr.amuisy. MOCLI, 

pp. Cs-fKi. 0 
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One of Father Morando’s converts in Bengal was a young Knglishman, John 
Damont, “& the Father of the Christians [Fr. Jatnes d’Abreu (?), of Murmugad, near 
Goa] made use of this Neophyte for the conversion of several other Heretics of his 
country, who come to traffic in tliose parts of Murmugano & of Pardes, & last year 
[1648] at least fifteen were reconciled to the Church.” ' 

In a list of Miah Jahan's grandees, belonging apparently to the end of the 20tli 
year of his reign (1648), the name of ZQ-l-Qaniain, the Armenian, appears as holding 
the rank of 500 with 300 horse.* 

In 1648 Mirza ZQ-l-Qamain is reported as Governor in the Kingdom of lyahore. 
“ Fr. Anthony Ceschi from Trent. . . . must reside at present in the Kingdom of T,aor 
as confessor and preacher to the Governor of it, who is called Mirsa, which means 
Alexander the Great, a Christian prince in great favour with the King. His house 
is composed of more than four hundred persons, the greater number of tliem 
Christians.”* Father Maracci added : “Father Francis Morando, a Bolognese, and 
a great scholar in the Partian [Persian] and Industanne [Hindustani] tongue, remained 
sixteen years at a stretch with the said I<ord and his children, accompanying him to 
all the Kingdoms where he has been Viceroy and Governor.” ‘ 

Father Anthony Ceschi diS. Croce, S.J., wrote to his parents a Brief Relation 
on the state of affairs in the Ittdies in the year 1649, dated Agra, September 15th, 1649. 

“The Mission of Mogor, he says, is at present at peace with the Prince* and 
the Governors of the Kingdom. Only this year are matters of the Christian faith 
being discussed; but, tliough they hear them, they do not for that matter open their 
heart to the call of God. Many of those people are baptized this year, and Mirza I<u* 
came {sic) [ Zfl-l-Qaraain] has made a generous profession of the faith. Wlien asked 
by the King -as being the chief of the courtiers — whether he believed that after the 
Christian Prophet another was still to come, he answered intrepidly no ; and yet he 
thought that his well-weighed answer would cost him his head; but the King dis- 
sembled and changed the topic of conversation." * 

We hear of the Mirza again in 1651. The Patriarch of Ethiopia, Don Alfonw 
Mendez, S.J., writing with apostolic freedom to the Cardinals of Propaganda (Goa, 
December aoth, 1651) once more denounces the Bishop of Chrysopolis, Don Matthew 


• me., pp. Thu relation was written at Rouiwin April, iCif). Kr. Maracci bail coim- a* I’lucnrator ot the 

Ooa Priivincc, probably in Lbc beKiiuiinx of 1648 or 1649. 

t Note by Mr. H. BkvKRIDCK. Cf. liaddtahnamit, Bibl. Iiid. cilii.. I. 74 « (b>p of paKc). 
s Cf. JiUN Maracci, S.J., op, (//., p. 22. 

♦ Cl. ibid.t p. aj. If Fr. Morando had by 1648 remuUHHl ifi years with the MifEi. he would have been with liiiii 
from 1632. Fr. dc Castro, the Mirza’s chaplain, writing from •• Mogul ” (Gorakhpur ?1 on August 28, H.ta, says, indeed , 

• that Father Francis Morando is with him, pending his departure for Tibet. Cf. 191D, November, p 531, 

& Ddra Shikoh, Shah Jahftn's eldest sou. 

« Cf. Eslrattn e Renisto / di kttcrc spifituali / con hrm namitione della Vita del / Molto Jleuerenda Padre / 1 n/onio Ceti hi / 
di Santa Croce {Del Borgo di Valsugaiia della CompagnialdiOicsA Missionario Apostolicol delle fndiel Descnltone fatta 
da I Francesco Antonio / Paternoh fStdaro di Strigno pure di Valsugana / con la sua dechiarationef e protesto f dedtcalo all 
immortal gloria /del Cclsiss, c Beverendiss. Monsig, / Francesco f Alberti I Vescouo e Principe /di Trento. / In Trento Per Carlo 
Z«nettl/Coa liceiiza de Superiori / 1683. /p. 181.— This is a very rare book in jamo of pp. 240, a copy of which is in the 
Library of the Convent of the Franciacans of Trent (ad A/4a). Father Marco Morizzo da Borgo Valsugana. O.F.M. , a com- 
patriot of Fr. Ceschi, copied for me on 25-27th August 1910 tl»e historical portions of it. 
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de Castro, for his extravagances. We have seen only the summary of that letter. 

" An aper exterminator [ravaging boar] has penetrated into Mogor. I shonld abstain 
from speaking about it, knowing that near Your Eminences. I am held per mendace 

[as untruthful]. But the truth is one Disedifying conduct of the Bishop of 

Chr3rsopoli3 among the Afogorins and Turks. Scandal taken by the Christians, 
Catholics, English and Dutch alike. His effronteries towards Mirzftm Zulkarnem, a 
Christian, the friend of the Jesuits, who calls to his help Eather Bnseo [Busi]. !nie 
Fathers of Mogor have recourse to the King against the accusations made in public 
by the Bi^op of Chrysopolis, especially against their being spies of the King of 
Portugal and having usurped the property of Portuguese deceased in Mogor. But the 
Bishop of Chrysopolis boasts before all of the instructions he has received from 
Rome. 

"I^et Your Eminences weigh the damage done by him to Christianity, and ' 
restore peace to the Mission. If the Jesuits of Mogor are at fault, why does he not 
denounce them to Rome ? Why does he instead make a Maomettan Prince judge 
in this matter ? Is this the way to defend the Apostolic See ? ’ * ' 

Father Botelho will toll us more anon about the vagaries of Don Matheus de 
Castro, a Brahman of Divar (Goa), educated partly in Rome and created a Bishop 
and Vicar-Apostolic first of Ethiopia, then for the Bljapur and Gulkandah Kingdoms, 
whose immoderate zeal disturbed West, South and East for many years.* 

Two other passages in Father Ceschi’s printed life and letters may be quoted here. 
On September 5th, 1651, he wrote from i^ra to his parents: — 

” A certain Christian was disputing with the Moors, when, inspired by Heaven, 
he said that the faith he was preaching must be true, if a bird should presently 
appear and repeat the song he would sing first. They were under tents in a treeless 
plain, and lo I a little bird came flying presently, which imitated very well the song 
the Christian sang. . . . ” ' We know from other unpublished Jesuit letters that this 
Christian was no other than Mirzfl ZQ-l-Qarnain. 

In another letter to the Rector of the Coll^ of Trent (Delhi, August 24th, 
1654) Father Ceschi says: — "The Prince is extremely fond of the Fathers. He 
called me lately, though against my wish, to his palace and presented me with a dress 
of honour {tnunusculo insigni cuiusdam panni). Mirza, one of our Christians, is one 
of tlie grandees at Court. At the Prince’s request, the King condoned to him lately 
50 thousand gold mohurs (aurei). The Mirza (Mmatius) came to thank his patron.* 

‘ This is not my work at all,’ he answered. * You owe it all to the help of Christ and 
the prayers of your Fathers. Thank thfm.’ ’’ * 


I Cf. Camiij.0 BKCCARI, 8.J., No/istae Sagi;i di opcre e Documtnti iHediti riguardanti la storia di ...Roma, 

1Q03, pp, 169, 1 14. The letter must have been published by this time in one of the i6 vole, which this collection is to 
comprise ; but I possess only the pro.spectus volume. 

> Cf. on him the work above; also Cas. Christ, db Nakarbth, Mitras LusUauaa, Usboa, tSpy, pp. 162, 61a, where 
a number of references are given; W. Irvinr, 5 /orio do Mogor by Manucci, a.v. Matheus de Castro. Manned refers to 
his visit to Mogpr. 

B A. Ceschi, S.J., op. cU., p. aia. 

* I understand that the patron was the Prince Dara Sliikoh. 


k tf. ibid., p. 337. 
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We have from Father Anthony Botdho’s pen a very important paper on the reli- 
gious and political situation in Mogor during the six years that he was a Missionary 
there (1648-54). The account was not, however, written before 1670 (cf. our article 
in J.A.S,B., 1910, p. 453, «. 5). Though the good Father had at his disposal the 
Archives of the Mission of Goa, he found it too troublesome to hunt up and consult 
the orginal documents on sundry points, with the result that many of his statements 
regarding the beginnings of the Mission under Akbar and Jahangir must be received 
with caution.' 

We publish here only the last portion of Father Botelho’s account, viz., his 

RELATION ON THE CHRISTIANITY WHICH WE HAVE IN THE poi. 

KINGDOM OF THE GREAT MOGOIJ 

” I could enlarge very much and write a very long account on the origin and 
beginnings of this Christianity in the Kingdom of the Great Mogol, but that I know 
that everything has been very well related and written in the Archives of the Secre- 
tariat of the Province of Goa. Whereas, however, it is there, so to say, cast into a 
well, and there are many good things and chronicles of the doings of the Fathers of 
the Society in this Province,— and I do not know when this chronicle will see the 
light,' owing to the great indifference of the Superiors and their not setting aside 
someone to continue this chronicle with the view of publishing and printing it, 

I am obliged to say briefly how our Fathers entered that Great Kingdom about a 
hundred years ago. That great Empire of Mogol was then governed by King 
Hacabar— “Hacabar” means ‘‘immortal’' in Persian,* and “Patxd Hacabar” 
means “Immortal King,”— the great-grandfather of King Elamguir* now reigning. 

As I have said in my Relation on the greatness of the King of Mogol, this King was 
very warlike, and it is he who brought under his sceptre the whole of Mogol up to 

i Father Anthony Botelho went from Surat to Mogor at the cud of 1647 or in January 164R. " Before the I^ngliah 
.ship was got in readiness/’ writes Fr. Alexander de Rhodes, S.J., ** God greatly consoled me by the arrival [at Surat] of 
our Fathers, who came from Ooa and stayed some time with me in Surate. Three of them left, a few days later, for the 
College of Agra, a distance of 40 days from Surate ; the first was Fr. Anthony Botcl [Botelho], a Portuguese, a man of 
great merit and influence, who was m\t as visitor and Rector of the College which is in that town, the capital of the 
whole kingdom ; the two others were Fr. Anthony Ccski [Geschi], a German, and Fr. Henry [Uwena, alias] Busc£ [Buseo, 
Bnai], a Fleming, both of them young men, already in priest’s orders, with aptitude) for learning the languages of the 
oountry. The letters! received lately in Rome [iflsr-ss,?] tell us of the great fruits which accompany the labours of 
these three Fathers in the Kingdom of Mogor.” Cf. dB Rhodbs, Voya^ts ct Missions ^ Paris, Julien, 1854, p. 399. He is 
mentiooed in 1647 in C Bbccari, S. J., Notisia c saggi di opm, . . . , Roma, igoj, p. so, and in Jran Maracci, S. J., Relation 
do c$ qui s*est passi . . . »prisenU$ . . . .an mois d^Avril 1649, Paris, MDCLI, p. si, where it is said that, as Rector nf Diu, 
therefore before his going to Mogor. he tried to penetrate into Btbiopia, but could go no further than Suakim. 

I Brit Mus. Add. MSS. 9855, fol. 4rr— 45V. Title : Rellapad da Christandade qutt emos no Reino do Gram Mogol. There 
, is in the beginning of the same volume (fol. 14) a I^atin abridgment. Cf. 1910, pp. 448, 459, and 459 n. i. 

^ > He allndes probably to the history of the Society in the Bast by Fr. SebasllAo Gonsalves, whose death is announced 

in the Annual Letter of 1619. Fr. Francis de Sousa used Gonsalves’ materials for bis Orients ConquistadOt the two printed 
volnmei of which contains the history of the Jesuit Missions in the Bast from 1542 to 1585. The third volume, a MS., 
mnst he itfll in Portugal. Gonsaots’ Historia da Companha na India, ft. 252, written between 1593 and 1619, is now at 
LUbOB, AJnda Library MSS. Fr. Cros utilised it for his life of St. Francis Xavier. Cf. A. Brou, S, Franfois Xavier, 
Pasii, G. Beancheane, 1912, 1 , p. lx. 

« means gnat 

c Aurangieb took the title of ‘Alamgir on his accession In May 1659- 
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Bengala, Bisnagar [Vijayanagar], Vizapur [BijapurJ, and other Kings of lesser impor- 
tance throughout Industad. He was very intelligent and desirous to know about all 
the sects, whether of the Heathen or of tlie Moors, many of whom follow Muhammad 
[regularly: Maftmede], others Ali, Mulmmmad’s son-in-law. This King Hacabar, 
going to parts of Bengala, found there a priest of the country and started arguing with 
him and examining into many things of our holy law and faith.' The priest answered 
to everything, as far as he knew, and finished by telling the King that, if His Majesty 
wished to have a deeper knowledge of, and be better grounded in, the things of the 
faith of the Kiringuis (/.e., of the Portuguese), there were in Goa some Fathers, called 
leathers of St. Paul,^ and that he should call some to his Kingdom. Learned as they 
were, they would solve all his doubts and explain to him the mysteries of the faith of 
the Portuguese. So said, so done. The King despatched at once and in all haste a 
messenger with a lormao \farmdn\ for the Fatliers of St. Paul, and this fortnad is kept 
to this day in our Secretariat of Goa.* In it he said : ' Masters of the law, come to my 
Kingdom with all your books, and be quite sure that 1 shall treat you with much 
love, and have no fear.’ The Holy Martyr Rodolfo Aquaviva and Father Antonio de 
Monserrate had then come from Europe. Both were sent,* and they were the first 
who, about a hundred years ago, entered the Kingdom of the Great Mogol. When 
the Fathers arrived. King Hacabar was in the City of Phatepor [Fatehpur Sikri] with 
his Court. He rejoiced much at the Fathers’ arrival, ordered them to lodge in an 
apartment of his Palace, and presently he entrusted to them one of his sons to be 
taught Portuguese and good manners.* Little by little, the King was informed by 
the Fathers about the mysteries of our holy faith and law, and he assigned for the 
Fathers' daily maintenance a certain sum of money, besides which he gave the 
h athers continually so many gifts in money and in kind {e pecas) that the letters of the 
said Fathers, still preserved in this Secretariat, show the money was so ample tliat they 
did not know what to do with it, for there were not yet then Christians among whom 
to dole it out. The Superiors wrote to them from Goa to take only as much of the 
money as was necessary for their daily wants, and to explain to the King that we 
were poor. They did so, and the King was much edified.* 

“ In spite of the religious discussions that were held, the King remained as much 
a Moor as before. Great was the Fathers* patience; they wrote repeatedly from there 

to the Superiors that they were losing their time in inaction, and asked them for 

* 

■ We ^.ivc a more accurate account oE what happened in J.J.SJh, 191 J, pp. 916-218. Akbar did not go to Bengal, 
but callcil n priest from there. 

As the jfsiiits were popularly o.illed from the name <4 Uivir College of S. Paolo da Santa Pe, Ooa. 

^ Tile original docs not appear to exist among the Maroden MSS in the British Museum. 

* There was a third one, Francisco llcnri<|ucs. The beginnings of the Mission under Akbar are ably exposed iu 
I Sex's pp. and in Pr. P. Ooi.dis’s h'ust Christum mission to the Crrat Moghut, Pr. Goldie was not 

aware of the aitirlc iu Our last and best authority is Father Antonio Monserrate. Cf. Memoirs A.SJt. (1914), 

1 1 1 , No. % pp. 5 1 3-704. i Prince Murad. 

0 Mr*). P. A. SthbIi iu hex A Prince of Pnuinns, as she calls Akbar, identifies the Provincial of <joa vrith greed of 
iinmcy, and Blessed Rudolf Aquaviva with greed of souls I And she goes out of her way to insist upon the truth of her 
descriptions, implying Uiot they ore the result of a careful study of her subject. Cf. H. Thurston, S.J., on Once more 
the Jesuit ni fution 111 The Tahloi, f^iidon, J.'uuiary 5, 1910, pp. 88-9£>. , ' 
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orders to return to Goa and to go where they might do more good. From Goa tliey 
encouraged them to have patience ; for patience and long-suffering surmounted all 
obstacles. King Hacabar fell into another folly. He said to the Fatliers that he 
had heard whatever pertained to our law, and that with the knowledge ,[ he had of 
the various religious schools among Muhammadans, he wished to make a religion 
which would combine ours and his. When the Fathers saw his extravagance, they 
undeceived from there the Fathers Superiors and said they wished to leave the place. 
They were told from there to come at once, but not without the King's permission 
and good pleasure. The Fathers laid the matter before tlie King, and he told them 
he had no hold on them: if they wished, they could go back to their country; but 
th^ should know that, if they left his Court, he would be mudi displeased and 
chagrined. The Fathers continued to have patience still .some time, until the King 
resolved to send an Ambassador to the Sovereign Pontiff with Fr. .Antonio de 
Monserrate. The Ambas.sador came to Goa, whence he was to go to Rome ; but he 
died at Goa,‘ and Fr. Antonio de Monserrate remained on tliis .side, wliile Fr. Rodolfo 
Aquaviva, too, returned to Goa after .some months. I do not know what was his 
pretext, but he had the King's leave. A few months after his return, Fr. Rodolfo 
Aquaviva went to the Christianity of Salcete, where he obtained afterwards at Cunculy 
[Cmiculim] tlie crown of a glorious martyrdom. A few months later, tlie King heard 
how the Holy Martyr Rodolfo Aquaviva had been so cruelly killed for the faith ; and, 
speaking to his courtiers, he said that God had tlius chastised him for not wishing 
to remain in his Kingdom and Court.' Such is the preposterous judgment of tliose 
who are ignorant of our holy faith ! They take as a puiushmeut from the hands of 
God the reward He bestows on His elect. The Superiors of Goa, knowing how King 
Hacabar had been unwilling to let our Fathers depart from his Court, however just 
their reasons, thought proper that we should return to that Court and send others 
again, seeing that we were treated there with so much respect that the King kept 
us at his expense, and that, even if the converaon of the King himself did not follow, 
our residing at the Court of the greatest Monarch of the whole of Asia redounded 
to the greater glory of God, while it made the world wonder.’ It was thought in the 
beginning and at the Court of King Idalxa, up to the time tliat I was tliere by order 
of obedience, that King Hacabar had died a Christian. King Idalxa himself told 
me these very words: ‘ Antonio iiotolAo, sticlu: he gui IwA Potxd Hacuhur (Jiristao 
muhd, qni ? ’* That is: ‘ Antonio Bo’telho, is it true or not that tlie great King 
Hacabar died a Christian ? ’ I answered : ‘ Would to God it had been so; but he kept 
us deluded with such hopes, and died in your sect of Mu^mmad.’ I do not now 

1 («■/>. lit; ^ (<J7) (Iocs not »Ulf that ‘Abilullah dial at Ooa, neither dues Hathcr Goldie, nor PrnmiM'o 

de SOUM, S.J., Oriiulf CouquM,, U. C.I.D. 11 , H W, 5 KM ./4 W- l'r.D.WKl, BARI..U,S.J.,;U-«i..;ie .(/ (iran 
Soma, 1714, p. 73, my* he rctumed to Court. We hear of b'lm atill in 1595 and later (MS. letters). 

« to Monactrate, Akbar, on hearing of Rudoirs death, put hie finger in hi* month and aaid, deeply moved : 

"Woe to met Father,! told you timedy enough not to go, but you did not wish to listen to me!" Cf. »/>. id., p.Sjy. 

8eealaoBnrtoU,(.p.f(/.,p.i49. s The fact i* that Akbar recalled the Fathers in 1590 and lyjs- 

♦ Stek kti ki hark I'UlUk Akber Kki isliii mi ki iti ?~8omc parts of tlie abridged Utin translation of Fr. BoUlho’s 
were quoted by Sir Sdwaid Madagan in J.A.SM,, iSgb, p, 93 »• P- •of- """ ®‘ 

Court of the Idal Sbah of Bijapur some time between 1654 and iGja, 


Kill. 4ir. 
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remember which Fathers repaired then to the Court of the Mogol in the place of the 
Holy Martyr Father Rodolfo Aquaviva and Antonio de Monserrate.‘ What I am sure 
of is that it was still in King Hacabar’s lifetime that Fr. Hieronimo Xavier of happy 
memory went also to that Court.' He was an apostolic man, and King Hacabar 
jmtHit esteemed him much, and so did always, too, King Janguir, Hacabar’s son, who 
succeeded him to the throne. Fr. Hieronimo Xavier was many years at King 
Janguir’s Court, and he composed a very big book in Persian dedicated to King 
Hacabar and entitled in the dedication: “ifirror of Prince's.” He composed other 
very good works in Persian, which are kept in our College of h%xa. and in this Secre- 
tariat of Goa. The book I speak of is also written in Persian, as are many others 
composed by the same Patlier.* 

“While Father Hieronimo Xavier was at King Janguir's Court, great was the 
prestige enjoyed by him and other Fathers, who joined him, such as Manoel Pinhdro, 
nicknamed the Mogol,' Fr. Joseph de Crasto [.stc], Francisco Corci, and others nearer to 
our times, whose names I omit. King Janguir granted Father Hieronimo Xavier the 
boon of a certain number of Christians, whom he had taken prisoners in certain wars 
and whom he kept shut up in a prison whence they could not escape.' I^iese being 
instructed again in the faith, together with others, adult heathens, men and women, 
whom he baptized, the Mission of Mogol derived its origin from them. They multi- 
I'oi. Nr. plied among themselves, and this was the beginning of tliat Christianity, || and the 
zealous labours of the other Fathers of that Mission added to their numters in after 
years. When I was Superior of it, I baptized twenty-one pagans, and from time to 
time there are always some qxm Detts elegit et praeiesHmvit (whom God chose and 
predestinated)’ to be brought within the fold. In my time, the number of those 
Christians who received Holy Communion and went to Confession rose to seven hundred. 
I could not say with certaintj' how the numbers stand at present. The’ ordinary 
Annuals will tell us, if they do not forget. The Fathers Missionaries devote them- 

* riicy wurv Patberfi Edward Lcitfto and Christopher da Vciga; the uuiue of the lay-brother, Bstc?Ao Ribeiro, 1 
tuid in a letter by Pr. Anthony Mendox to Uic General concerning Tibet (1636]. The second Jesuit Mission to Akbar 
eovers the year 159091. 

^ This was in 1505. 

The marginal notes belong tu the original, jahangir: [hi,] world-sciser. 

* On Jemme Xavier’s literary labours, of. 189O, pp. 110113; Jerome Xavier's Persian Lives of ike 

i 9 Mt pp< • H. HitVKRiDGK, 1901, pp. 78-79, on the Samrai-al-Pasaja^ one of Jerome Xavier’s 

works, made in collaboration with 'Abdu-s-Sattir (compare J.A.SM., 1896, p. 93, and sec the A. 

. Rockrs, and H. Bbvkridcb s tran-sl., 1, 389; 11, 83, as n, 3). C. Sommerrogel, S.J., (fiiW. de la C. de VIH, col. 
i.l 3 y. No. 4) mentions DnecUnium liegtim adliegni gubernalhneHU This must be the A/ war of Ph'ra'i referred to by 
Holelho, unless he refers to the Muror of Holiness, U, the Mirata-l-Quds otherwise called ’ the DastdfhUMasib (Life of 
Christ), which was dedicated I0 Akbar, while the Mirror pf Princes, if it is the same as the Guide of Kings, would have 
been dedicated to Jahftngir in ifiop, according to the Bibl, Marsdeniana, p. 305. Cf. y 1896, p. 113. 

^ His obituary is in the Annual I«etter of Goa for 1614. ** He died aged 67 years, of which he had spent 46 in the 
Society, aud near the King of Mogor, to whom and to whose subjects he had endeared himself. He knew Persian so 
perfectly that hv astonished the Mogoresc.” Cf. our translation of the passage in The Examiner, Pombay, 191s, p. 57. 
Probably it was the Pathers who playfully called him the ** Mogor,'* meaning that he had thoroughly acquired the Indian 
habits and ways. 

< An allu.siun to the Portuguese captured at ^Uirgarh, some of wliom enlisted under Akbar as ahdis, * soldiers with 
3 horses apiece,' while others were left dependent on the Blission (i6oo-i(i04). Cf. JJXP., 1896, pp. 83, 90. . 

7 Ad.'ipied from Rom. viii. 30. , • 
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selves to this small flock as much as if the Christians were many. Hence it is that 
thqr are well instructed in the Catechism,' and in the mysteries of our holy faith ; and 
rare is the Christian who misses Mass on days of obligation. Many hear it even on 
week-days; and, besides going to confession annually, they confess and communicate 
many times, chiefly on the feasts of Christ, Our Lady, the Apostles, and other chief 
Saints of the year. * 

“ For many years that we were in that Mission, up to .the death of our Brother 
Mirza ZulcamS, the Fathers were four in number, because one was always accompany- 
ing him wherever he was going with the King, while the other three were fixed in our 
College of Agra. Every Sunday and Feast-day, one of tlie three, who managed the 
things of the Church, explained the Doctrine,' not only to the children, but to the 
rest as well, instructing them in the mysteries of our holy faith. The three days of 
Holy Week are very devoutly kept in the Church there. The Church is situated 
within our enclosure, and the men enter by the common gate, while the women enter 
by a private door (porta fd(a) opening near the sanctuary (capella mor)‘ On those 
days there are two sermods (estafoens ) ; one on Maundy-Thursday, the other on Good 
Friday; and it happened, when I was there, that a Father preaching in Portuguese 
on the Descent from the Cross, all the Christians were so deeply moved in conse- 
quence, and there was such a flood (lit. monsoon) of tears, that the Moors living near 
our gate were attracted by their sobbing and came running to the gate to ask what 
the weeping was for, to which the Potter answered that it was a certain custom of 
ours, and of the Christians when they were within doors. On all Fridays of Lent, in 
the evening, an instruction on the Doctrine, adapted to their intelligence, is given to 
those Christians; this is followed by [considerations on] some mystery of the Pasrion, 
and the proceedings conclude with a very devout procession in which a crucifix is 
carried dong within our garden and enclosure (cerca e craUas). And I assure you that, 
when I saw this the first time, my eyes filled with tears, and inwardly I said to God : 
'0 1/>rd, how this small procession (moving along to the singing of the litanies of tlie 
Saints) most please Thee more than the pompous Friday proce.s.sions of Goa, which, so 
many people run to see. (What, is most remarkable is that we do all this to the beard 
and in the Court of the Mogol King.) The glory be to Thee, 0 Lord, who allowedst 
this in the very midst of those who profess the law of Muhammad . ’ The greater part of 
the Christians of this Christianity are very. poor. Possessing no lands to cultivate,— for 
everything belongs to the King,— they get their living by .serving some Christian 
Annenian merdiants, Englishmen, and Dutchmen, or by following some trade which 
they know, as that of embroiderers, surgeons, etc. The costume of the Christians of 
Mogol is that of the country : the cabaya, reaching down to the knees ; ' trousers up 
‘ > to the heels, and a turban. As a mark and token of the Christian law which they 

i A PeniiQ-Hindtuitiiil catechism was composed by the Fathers in or about t 6 ii. 

t , the Catechism. 

> The Fathers must have lived in the actual compound of the Catholic Cathedral of Agra ; the Church in Fr. 
Botelho’s time must have been the old Cathedral (now the Native Chapel) ; as for the house, 1 fancy it is embodied in 
the present house of the Capuchin Fathers. 

* The surcoat or long twic of muidin, Cf. HohMn-J(Ason, 1886, p. 105. 
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profess, all wear tlieir beads around their neck. The Christians of the Christianity of 
Mogol arc the l)est, and the most solidly grounded in our faith of the whole of this 
Hast. This conclusion— absolute as it is— was reached by the late Fr. Thomas de 
liarros.' He was some time in Mogol, and Rector of the College of Agra, and he would 
say : ‘ The Christians are so poor, and yet they prefer to live in poverty, and, 
though they could say to the Fathers; ‘Take away your Christian ; lamdyit^oE 
hunger, and want to go to the Cassiz* and tell him I wish to belong to the law of 
Mulmmmad, and he will give me mind’ at once, i.e. my daily sustenance,’ yet no; 
they do not do so. Hence, I say none are so firm in the faith.’ To understand 
this, you must take it as certain that whoever goes to the Cassiz, be he heathen or 
Christian, and tells him he wishes to embrace the sect of Muhammad, is sure of a 
daily ordinary ration, in proportion with his rank. I do not deny that some do at 
times fall away; but they are very rare, and it was when the Moors convicted them 
of otlicr crimes and threatened them with some grievous punishment. They aposta- 
tised ad Umpus (for a time) ; because, d(4ta oceasione (finding an opportunity), tliey 
would acknowledge their error, and presently come to the Church to be reconciled 
and protest their faith in the law of Christ. j| 

F..I |j. . “ King Janguir gave our Fathers a garden near the City of used as a 

Gorastad* or cemetery, where we might bury our dead. He did the same in the City 
of I<aor, where we have a house.' In this garden, or Gorastao, which is entirely blest, 
wc have also a small vaulted chapel, where our dead Fathers lie buried very neatly; 
there are stones above the tombs with the names of tlie deceased Fathers and the 
year of their death." And when some Christian dies, all the others assemble to 
accompany him to the grave. He is carried in a coffin, after our manner ; before him 
goes a procession of small boys vested in their white opas’ and singing the prayers; 
in front is carried a co])per crucifix surmounting a small staff and covered with a black 
veil. lit Im e$t mirim (and this is wonderful) that even some Moors, who were 
friendly with some Christians, accompanied their corpses to the grave, helping the 
Christians in carrying the coffin on their shoulders. And Fr. Francisco Morando told 


1 1 iiu'iilioiicd him amoiiK Hic Mi.s.sioiiaiics of Tibet {J.A.S.lt., 1910, 5,^9); his name mnat now he added to those of 
I lie Jesuits of Mo^ur. Details about him arc still wanliuK. One Thomas dc Dorros entered the Society at Goa in t6io. 
I/Abbe A. Launay {IfN, tic ht Miss, tin Thibet, Wile, Deselie, 19113, T. 30) says he went to Tibet in 1640. Sominervogel, 
Hihl tic hi C. til J., .states that he was for a time Superior of Mogor and Tibet, after which he became Rector of Dama^, 
Bat;Hiiii and Goa. lie died at Kachol, April 13, lO^S. Probably, he was Rector of Agra just before Fr. Botelho's arrival 
in Fr. J. de Castro was Rector in 1641 ; after that date up to if^K the catalogues are missing, and he is not in the 
catalogues of '53, 's;, 'qfi, etc. {J..I.SM., 1910, pp. 532-533). 

* From ifiisis: priest, rather than from qii i : judge, ^ * Rosimi daily pay. 

* Qiilmistiiii : cemetery. The Pnrtugiie.se of Calcutta at the beginning of the 19th century pronounced the word in 
the Siimc corrupt way. They do so still. I cannot imagine that unrastao stands for I’ora (white, a European) and stkan 
or stiiii (ii place), 

ft The place of the Jehuil house and cemetery at Lahore has not yet been determined. Sir Kdward Maclagan and 
I'r. Felix, D C., of Antwerp, told me that they had made a diligent search. No old European inscriptions appear to have 
been found ; but has sufficient attention been paid to Armenian ones? 

* Cf. Appemlix for the origin of the cemetery and the Mortuary Chapel of the Jesuit Fathers at Agra. 

1 Ufiti : a sort of garment without sleeves that comes down to the ankles. Cf. A. Vicyra Transtagano's Diet, of the 
Tott. and Hniil, Laiii’.^ I^oudon, i;73. J. I, Roquettc'.s Nouveau Diet, Port, Fran(„ Pari^ ifilSj, translates by: robe, I0 g 
gsirment, confraternity form. The meaning here must be •' surplices.” 
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me that he was in the College of Agra when Father Matheus de Paiva died there,' 
and that the concourse of the Moors who accompanied him to the grave and carried 
the coffin on their shoulders was such that- it was wonderful; and by this service 
which they rendered to Fr. Matheus de Paiva, the Moors wished to testify to the 
Father’s great charity, when alive; for, having some knowledge of medicine, he 
would help them with remedies in their illnesses. On All .Souls’ Day, the Fatliers of 
that Mission are in the habit of going with all the Christians to that garden or 
cemetery, and to say Mass in that small chapel. At the end, there is a sermon on 
the souls in Purgatory, and the Christians lay on the graves in that garden fine 
napkins whereon they deposit offerings of eatables, which the Fathers at once distribute 
among countless Jogues and faquirs who fltrck thither.' Be.^ides them, many Moors 
assemble there to witness the solemnity, to see the Father going along in his cope 
{capa (Pasperges),* sprinklmg holy water and reciting the responses over the graves. 
I did it several years while I was at Agra, and, when ijerformitig this ceremony, I felt 
the greatest pleasure and spiritual consolation, considering tliat we enjoyed this 
liberty in spite of Mu^mmad and under the Great Mogol's beard. The Armenian 
merchants (yvho were fifty or sixty in my time) were much surprised at the freedom 
we had at the Great Mogol’s Court. It was a privilege not enjoyed by tlie other 
Religious settled in Constantinople, where the Turks molested them in a thousand 
wa3rs, going at times as far as beating them severely. 

“ The College we have m Agra is built in the City itself, not much in the centre of 
it, but towards the western third of it (mo muito no myo della, senao pera a terceira 
parte que cae pera o Occidenle).* Fr. Antonio d' Andrade, of happy memory, built this 
College in the form of a Z.‘ It has eight rooms and two storeys (attdares). And as 
it was small, we had not lodgings enough to receive guests and some distinguished 
Moors who came to speak with us, or Dutchmen and Unglishmen, who have their 
factories in the Town and are very kind to us.‘ I, bei)^ Visitor of that Mission, 
added to it two small rooms and a hall for guests, and the Dutch and English them- 
selves gave me for the purpose six or seven hundred rupees in alms.^ In olden times, u;e 


1 Nov. 2 (All Souli' Day), 1633.— See supra, p. 14$. 

• Jogis are Hindu ascetics; fakir (/il. poor) is a Muhammadan mendicant, the word Iwinj? frctiuenily Uhed by 
the old Huropean writers as synonymous with jogi. 

B The cop£ used for the Aspergrt, or sprinkling with holy water before the parochial Mass 011 Sundays, m violet ; the 
oope used for the blessing of graves is black, 

B More freely: the College . • . is towards the wcNtem third of the town rather than in the centre of it.” Fr. Hotelhn 
oonoeiTes the town as divided into three parts : east, west, and centre. 

B The Portuguese has: ao modo dez [5ic].->-While Superior of Mogor in 1624, Fr. Antonio d’Andrade went to Tibet, 
and from that moment to about 1630, wheu he became Provincial of l»oa, his ehief care wai the Tibetan Mission. He 
did not return to Mogor after 1630, and died at Goa on March 14, 1634. Hence, I fancy that he built the College near or 
ion the aite of earlier buildinga between 1621 and 1624, as in 1621 he appears as Vi.dtor and Superior of the whole Mission 
of Mogor (/.A. 5 .B., 1910, p. 530). * 

• The generally excellent relations between the Jesuits and the Dutch and English factors ate borne out by W. N. 
SAOVliVnY'a CaUndar ofStaU Papm, 1513-1634, S volt.; P. C. DanvBRS' and W. Poster’s Letters received bvthe E. /. 
Co, (i6oa-i7), 6 vola., and W. Poster’s The English Factories in India, 1618-45. 

f How ff htf l we conceive the building before Pr. Botdho's additions T As consisting of three rooms below and three 
abovfi plus two rooms bdoWf ons etch st opposite ends of and at right angles to the building, thus giving us iu alt eight 
rooms and the figure 1 ? In summer the Pathers slept on the terrace. Pr. Botelho’s additions, if they were exclusively 
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had a very fine churcli within the walls and precincts ; it was entirely vaulted and had 
cost eleven or twelve thousand rupees the greater part of which sum had been dona- 
ted by an Armenian, a rich Christian merchant ; ' but, King Xajan [Shllh Jahan] 
ordered to destroy the Church on the occasion which I shall relate. King Xajan was 
very much disturbed by the insults he had received from the Portuguese of Bengala 
and the natives of the country at Ogoly [Hugli], a- sea-board district of those parts. 
He sent against it a powerful army, destroyed its buildings and the ships in the 
harbour ; but, all those who escaped death, whether Portuguese or natives, women 
and children, were caught by the Moors,' and Fr.Morando, who was in our College 
of Agra on that oa'asion, told me that they numbered upwards of four thousand 
souls. All entered that City as prisoners to be presented to the King, and the greater 
Foi. 4y. number of them, of the men at least, came 1| two by two, with iron rings round their 
necks and chains.' The King took as his slaves many of the chief men, and the white 
women he ordered to be taken to his Mai,* or women's quarter ; the rest of the men 
he distributed among various Umbraos,' and the greater number of these people fell 
away, and he ordered to circumcise them, to which some consented for fear of the 
various kinds of death they threatened them with, otliers out of love for their wives, 
who were scattered about in the Mai of the King and of the Umbraos. Even so, there 
were many who did not renounce their faith, because they were not pressed so much. 
And there were so many of those of Bengala who, on Sundays and Feast-days, as- 
sembled near the College gate to enter the Church and hear Mass, and they made such 
a noise and quarrelled so much among themselves before entering, that, as Fr.Morando 
told me, even at the door of the Misericordia or in the Rm Direita (Straight Road) of 
Goa, they did not quarrel or ^out as much as there. Seeing this, the Cassiz and the 
Mulnas fsicj,'' the masters of the law of Muhammad, went to King Xajan, asking 


or gueatN, luiglit have bcoii a separate building. If the present house of the Archbisliop of Agra embodies the old Jesuit 
house, it is diflK'ult to recognise any of the old features. One of the wonders of the place is the cellar. Inside of it, 
tivcihcad, there arc indicut ioii.s nf two old .staircases with big sandstone slab.s for steps : it has three staircases, therefore, 
of which only one now reaelies the outer world. 1 was told by the Fathers of Agra, that the house originally had two 
storie.*i: that the lower story was tilled in (exci'pt in some pluc'es, the cellar?), and that a third story, now the .second, 
was eventualiy built. The level of the ganleii is lower than that of the house, but is it low enough to aecount for what I 
was told ? I heard also a remark whieh I found rather Irrelevant to our case ; that Bcgam Sumru's house at Sardhana 
has nn underground floor, where she lived in summer, air-holes being provided in different places. The Agra cellar remained 
Q mystery to me. Perhaps, the Capuchin Fathers of Agra will be able to read a meaning into Pr. Botelho's description. 

I Khwn ja Martinu.s. This gift of money for the church is not alluded to in Fr Jotio de Velasco’s letter, (Cf. Appendix 
A). At any rate, Fr Botelho does not say that John Philip de Bourbon and I^ady Juliana built the Agra Church nf 
1604. Tradition says, moreover, that John Philip dc Bourbon and J«ady Juliana were both buried in the Agra Church. 
Cf. Fr. Felix, U.C.. p. .'04 n. in Catholic Calendar for Agra. . . . 1907. The trailition must be utterly wrong, for Lady 
Juliana died before 1598, 1 r., before any church is heard of at Agra. Lady Juliana da Costa, her namesake, was buried 
in the prc.scnt Agra Church, having died in 1732. (Cf. Okntii,, Mmoires sur Plndnuslan, Paris 1822, pp. 3fl7<38o). 
This appeals to be the canse of the confusion. There is no inscription over Lady Juliana da Costa’s grave. 

* Some 3,000 escaped to Saiigor Lsland, at the mouth of the Ilugl , but many of these may have been caught, like 

the resit, subsequently. ^ In the beginning of July 1633. 

* Notan unusual form of the word mansion, seraglio. Mahal^sarh: the inner or female apartments of a 

mansion. 

'> For umafit the Arabic plural of amir. In old Fnropean accounts it is used as a singular for a lord or grattdM of 
the Mi'ghul Court Cf. Hobson- Jobsaiit s,v. omrah. 

1 Qashish orqasts, a Muhammadan priest : mania (Arab.), mul/a (Hind.), a learpcd* man, a teacher^ a doctor ol the 
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him to remedy such disorders. The Kiringuis, they said , were Imug in his own court 
with as much freedom as if they had been in their own country, all of which brought 
contempt upon the law of Mu^mmad professed by His Majesty and his Vtissals. 
Hereupon the King felt roused to action. lie ordered at once his officers to destroy our 
Church , and the Fathers were told to leave the College.' They lodged for some months 
in a sarai [mansion, inn] near the City, and the King would have sent them all to Goa 
but for the intervention of the King’s father-in-law, A9afa(an [ A§af Oln], our friend , 
as I said in its own place. The Clinrch destroyed, the King signed a new forimid [far- 
man] thanks to Afafacan. It allowed the Fathers to return to the same College, but 
not to build a Church. It granted us only to make a house within our compound, 
where we might teach the Doctrine and instruct our Christians, as we. did in our 
country ; but it forbade our making Christians of the Moors; otherwise, we sliould be 
considered gutiegares,* or liable to any penalty the King might decree. As for the 
Church, the Fathers built in the place of the old one, a ground-floor with a terrace 
above, something quite big enough to have in it the Divine Offices, Mass, etc., as I 
have said.' Concerning the King's order in his fomad that we should make no Chris- 
tians of the Moors, we are in no danger of falling under such sentence, because, even 
without the King’s order, no Moor becomes a Christian in those parts, however much 
the Fathers may speak to them —as they always do, when occasion offers— about the 
things of our holy faith, or the errors of their accursed sect. Many come to our Col- 
lege at times out of curiosity, not from any wish of discussing with us. And I sliall 
tell here in passing what answer a distinguished and intelligent Moor gave to one of 
our Fathers after a long discussion and explanation of the mysteries of our holy faith. 
‘ Padre Gi,* *.<?., Senhor Padre, I see very well by what you have told me that 
your law is better than ours; but I find it impossible for me to keep, and so, 
good-bye.’ 

“ Both from a spiritual and temporal point of view, this destruction of Ogoly and 
the large number of captives brought to Agra was like a thunderbolt lighting upon 
our Christianity of Mogul. From a temporal point of view : becau.se a large number 


law. Perhaps the word Mulmt (in the text) repreKUts mautam {hi. uiir lord), a title von to persons respectc<] for lenriiitiK, 
a doctor. But, is it likely that a long n would be slurred over ? 

1 Ct. Bernier (Constable’s edii., p. 28;) : “ Cliah-Jehau.... deprived them ol theit pension, and de.stroycd the rhurcb 
at Lahor and the greater part of that of .lifra, totally deuiulisbing the steeple, wliieli eoiUaine<l .1 clock heard in every part 
of the city.*' This is not quite accurate The church at Agra was entirely destroyed. Was there a clock or a bell ? 
t Gunahgai' or gMiiaAkarseriniiiiul. 

3 This must be the old Cathedral of Agra, now the native cbatK'i, mnnti the additions made under Father Francis 
Xavier Wendel (176SI1 1772) and Bishop Fcxzoiii (1835), additions attested and traceable by the inscriptions on the walls. 
The cupola over the sanctuary mast be one of the later improvciiieiits, 

Pr. J. de Ca.Htro writes to the General (Agra, .\pr. 10, 161;) ; “It i.s true that he [ Sh-'** J in I obliged n.s to destroy the 
two churches of l<ahor and Agra ; still he gave us leave (Dec. 8, 1^35) to creel fur our use aiiolhcr house in the above-said 
place of the Church of Agra, as in fact we have done, building two or three rooms which serve us very well for our purpose. 
Tbm we celebrate at present the divine offices, and say lifass in such a way that the men on the one side, and the 
women on tlie other, hear it without being seen by one another. livery day, after the Masses, we colled the .sacred vest- 
ments and whatever might give a clue to this.” The new building referred to served as chapel. The first Mass was said 
in It on Sept. 8, 1636. (ATS. Ulkr of Pr. de Castro the General, Sept. 17, . The openings still se<m in the walls may 

have been used as hiding-places, and the rings in the ceiling may have held the curtains hiding the women. 

• ♦ : sir 
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of the common sort was without tneans, the Umbraos taking only the captives from 
Rengala, both men and women, who could be of use to them. Therefore, as they 
were so ranny and the Fathers could not help both our poor Christians and the new 
arrivals, misery and poverty drove many of the latter to become renegades, while the 
others were helped by the Fathers. From a spiritual point of view: because so many 
of them apostatized, nay -for our sins, alas I— Portuguese of the flower of Portugal. 
All tlicse were a bad example to our Christians. Add also to the King’s and Mulnas’ 
fury in destroying the Church that, one Holy Saturday morning (through the 
imprudence of the Christ{aii.s of Bengala, who fancied they were at home) there 
was to be .seen hanging in the street of our College an effigy of Judas, a mannikin 
of straw witli turban and cnhaya, when, lo ! in came without delay the Cassiz and 
the Mulnas, fuming with auger, and saying that the Christians had hanged their 
Muhammad. Reason as we might, there was no persuading them that the figure 
Fni. 41P. was that of Judas, and that some thoughtless Christian || had done it, whom they 
were welcome to punish soundly. And I have said why King Xajan got so angry, 
and which were his reasons for ordering the destruction of the Church of the Agra 
College. 

We have also in the City of Laor u very large house containing two small halls, 
a room, and a very fine varanda. Below the vanutda, on the ground-floor, the place 
is very convenient to allow the Christian.^, who are found in that City, to hear Mass, 
when now and again one of Ours goes there, or while he resides there, when the King goes 
there with his Court. ‘ We are very well known in the City of I,aor, for King Janguir 
held his Court there; here lived Fr. Jeronimo Xavier and others, his companions, 
and King Janguir was so familiar wdth the Fathers that he would at times come to 
our house, and during the Christmas season grand cribs were erected with many 
figures and hydraulic inventions,* the King spending much money on it. At times 
the Fathers sent to Goa for one of our Brothers to manage the crib. The last who 
was sent for it was one Martis,* a very expert lay-brother, who was at Dio [Diu] and 
thence went to Mogol, when I was a novice.* During his lifetime, Janguir paid for the 
Fathers’ maintenance. Each had daily from him so many rupees: Fr.Hieronimo 
Xavier had ten rupees a day; another five, another seven, another three, so that the 
Fathers had plenty for themselves and for giving alms to the poor Christians. King 
Xajan, his son, continued to pay daily the same sum to the Fathers, until he caused 
the destruction of the Church we had in Agra^ ; and he would have continued the 
expense, if the Fathers of those days had asked him or reminded him of it ; but they 
had very good and just reasons for renouncing it, if they received already at Goa 
the revenues of tlie foundation for the College of Agra made by our Brother Mirzi 
Zulcaranc.'* 


I It uill Iiv reinciiibfred Hint tlic Jt-suit Lbiinh built at Lahoiv by Akbar wan deatruyed at the end of 1635. 

V Kounlaiiiii ? Martins. 

* This wuuld show that Kr. Bulrlho cnteri'd the* Sneiety in India. His name is not in Franco's list of the Jesuits 
whumbarked at Uslionfor thc Bast. Hnd of 1635. 

0 Thv title brotliPT " is explninetl bv his part ieipat ion, .*15 founder of the Agra College, in the spiritual merits of the 
Soi'iety. # . 
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” To finish this relation, I wish to speak awhile of our Brother Mirzu Zulcarane, 
the founder of the College of Agra, and the column of that Christianity ; and. if Fr. 

Morando had lived after tlie Mirza’s deatli,^ he might have written a relation of 
many pages on the life and exemplary conduct of tliis good Christian. I shall 
mention and relate here only some things, which, while I was in the College of Agra. I 
heard sometimes related by Fr. Francisco Morando, who during ii years, when Mirza 
ZulcaranS was in the King’s lascar* followed him to Bengali, Cabul, Laor and 
Multan, and twice he was many years with him at Sambar.* 

“Our Brother Mirza Zulcarne was not, as some thought, of Armenian parentage, 
but the son of a very honourable and powerful Christian merchant, of Alipy nation- 
ality and born at Alepo [stej, who came with Ids merchandise to Mogol, to tlic Court 
of the Mogol King Hacabar, during the last years of his Reign and Empire. This 
merchant, during King Janguir's rdgn, found the climate of the country to his taste, 
and settled in that Court, and King Janguir married him with one of the ladies of his 
Palace, who, it was said, had some Armenian blood in her. She became a Christian 
with her husband, and bore him two or tliree sons, who were also baptized by Fr. 
Hieronimo Xavier, as appears from my calculations.* As this woman could freely 
enter into the Palace of the King’s wives, since slic had lived there many years, she 
took with her Mirza Zulcarane, her first child, a love of a baby, they say, whose baptis- 
mal name was Belchior.* The King obtained from the mother that slie should leave 
• him in his Palace to be brought up with he young Prince Corrad [Wiurram], later 
Xajan f^ah Jahanj, both being of the same age. However, young Mirza would often 
speak witli his father and mother, who instructed him in the faitli, and King Janguir 
was as fond of this little Mirza as of his own son Corrab, and many times, when he 
went out, he took him with him in his palanquin. Years rolled by and young Mirza 
continued to be the object of the King’s favours. When Mirza was now 14 years old, 
the King, in his love for him, wished to make him a Moor and get him circumcised ; 
but the youth would not agree, saying that he had to keep the law of his father 
and mother, and that il he was a Christian like them. Before the youth’s resp- Hoi..,,., 
lution the King’s caresses changed to grievous threats. liiese proving unavail- 
ing, there followed cruel strappings and lashes with thongs of camel-hide, 'fhe boy 
was in such a pitiful plight after this scourging that he was brought to death’s 


‘ 1 Father Morando appeara then to hove ptedcciavcl Ae M,r.a. bat we do not know the >™r ..I the dealt. ol either. 

Morlfc-a to^Tnol “ Agra. U we aup^ae that he one to in K.Ji. It woald follow lhat. at he was a ywra 
nJa^Sun^ wXrin before Hr. Bolelbo How .nany years did he li.e after that? The 

Mtn& is still heard of iu 


a AnaUuaioatoUaictviagundMSnttiaShuia- in Bengal, Probably, he followed .Sto.U Jah,.n to .Ifgha^HtM « 
im ^donot remember any other leterence to hU Uarfag b«m in Multin. If Hr, Moramb. was .vn-e wth 
attimbbar, he moat have been there between .6J.1 end ma, ainee the Mira,, wan .n Bengal from . to i n . and 

UomiidDwaiwithhlmftheaecondtime?) atSambharin i(49-si. CI. »«/«,?. id. . 

a Meldiior: ww this nn additional baptismal name to lhat of Comnlo? Cf. sh/>w. I'p. 41. i/'' 

t Ft B elt'*- to incorrect fu many of these details. ».g., when ho fancies that Sikandar (senior) . ame to M<),p.r at the 

a I <lia(Lsilv ruliana was alive In Jab.ingir's reign, that she and her husband were not ll.tlsliaii8(doea 

Fr‘jer,mci.vier baptised then. Like Bernier. be. l^rsfwnn 
tte m.d the earlier JesiUt — s in stating that, not Akbar b..t Jahangir ...ll.wnced Sikandar » 

,iu«rriage with Lady J uliano. 
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door.* Wlieti lie came to and recovered, he disappeared from King Janguir’s Palace 
when they were least on their guard; but, as the King was so fond of him, he ordered to 
search for him with every diligence. His parents were dead by tliis time. At last they 
found him and brought him back to the King’s Palace. The King, taking compassion 
on him, told him to live happy in his law, since he was so much pleased and satisfied 
with it.' And Pr. Francisco Moran do told me, when relating this, that Mirza was 
not only a good Christian, but that he had been also a Martyr for Christ. Mirza had 
aptitudes and talents of a high order. He became such a great poet in the Industane 
tongue that he had among the Moors the same reputation as a poet as Camois 
[CamoensJ has here with us. He was also a good singer, and he himself put to music 
the songs which the King made [stc].* So, King Janguir was so delighted witlx him 
that he kept him always at Court and gave him a very large monthly salary, 
which allowed liim to have his suite and cavalry accompanying him. He grew older, 
and was upwards of thirty years old, when the King appointed him /)tvflo[DivanJ, or 
Viceroy of the Pragand [Pargana] of Sambar, of which I have spoken at length in my 
Relation on the Mogol’s greatness.' At Sambar, Mirza had a tlxousand horse and 
fifteen elephants of his own, and many Christians of Mogol were making large profits 
under Mirza, because he assisted them in their poverty, favoured tliem and helped 
them in everything he could. And he was so liberal that when one of the King’s 
singers caught the conceits or the tune of the songs he composed, he would there and 
then present him witlx a horse. It happened once that he was so pleased with a 
singer tlxat he gave him an elephant, and, Fr. Morando expressing his surprise at 
such a grand present, Mirza said : ‘ Father, reflect that for me to give a horse is like 
giving a goat, and giving an elephant, like giving a horse.’ 

“In King Janguir' s reigix our Brother Mirza Zulcarane lived many years at 
Sambar. (Mirza means I^ord, and Zulcaraixc means some arms or badges of Alexander 
the Great; therefore to say Mirza Zulcaraug is as if you said: I<ord of Alexander’s 
badges).* This lasted until his son Xajan succeeded him. One of the first acts of the 
new King was to deprive Mirza Zulcarane of that Pragand and confiscate all he had.* 
'rhe rea.son for it was that when Xajan, formerly Corrad, had revolted against his 
father Janguir, ind was passing by Sambar, he told Mirza that he was in need of 
money, and that he should give him at once a certain number of leques [lakhs] of 

• Friiin the • there lire several A'ltteUruuisuiH. Tiie boy was taken away in H)05 and brought back to IfObore iu i0o6r 

only his mother was dead (hen. » 

i Instead of ** que lozia we expect (]uv fazia por BlKey ” as which he made for the King. 

^ lie was not upwards of ji) years ohl when he was appointed to the Parganah of Sdnibhar, whether the fact occurred iu 
1014 or in 1019, ori as wc have it iu the Vuntk hjah^tngtpt (transi. by A. Rogers and H. Beveridge), II. 194. in the begin- 
ning of if)3i. Cf. sul^ra, pp. 124, 131, 13J-134. 

* Zu-l-Qarnain meau.H two-horned, biuirnutus. The horns of the bull, not only among the Hebrews and other Semitic 

ruce.H, but in M>me of Ihc tdassical I^atin authors, arc symbolical of strength, power, courage. Col. jarrett (ilin, III, 
377». I) say-s that, according to Tabari, Alexander received this name, because he traversed the world from eud to end, 
the word 7 >on signifying a horn, a teim also applied to the extremities of the universe. Tlic epithet is given to Alexander 
in the goraii (Sur. xviii, vv. 84, ^i). According to Sale, other opinions of the derivation are that he had tw * horns to 
his diadem, or two curls of hair. (On these curls of Iwir, called see Focciolati— Porcclllni’s Toittts Lalinitatis 

UxicoH, s.v. coriiii). Scaligcr supposes the epithet arose from .Alexander's being represented in his coins and statues with 
horns as the son of Jupiter Ammon, or as being compared by the prophet Daniel (viii. 6) to a he-goat, though there 
lepreseuted with only one horn, 

Perhaps, a confusion with his recall from (*or.*4kbpur is lOjs. 
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rapees with which to cover his expenses Mirza refused, on the plea that he had no 
leave from his father Janguir, to whom he had to give an account of all the money 
and revenues of the lands under him. Xajan took occasion of this to recall him 
from that place. ‘ Mirza came away to Agra, where he posses.scd a very fine house 
along the River.* MirzA’s enemies represented to the King that, though he had given 
a good account of himself and paid whatever belonged to the King’s crown, he had 
brought with him his profits amounting to many leques of rupees. The King’s officers 
went to his house and dug in many parts of it and of his garden, to find out whether he 
had hidden any money. Mirza left his hoase (sc Siihio de swi cork), and came to our 
College of Agra, whither the King’s officers followed to dig with the same diligence our 
garden and cloisters (? enclosure, crintm). Finding nothing, they went away. Mirza 
was many years in disfavour with the King. Nevertheless, he ac'compauied him wher- 
ever he went, to the hunt or any other enterprise ; and, as King Xajan had been as a 
child brought up in the Palace with Mirza, his suspicions vanislied, and, in the year 
1649, when I was at Agra, the King reinstated Mirza in the government of Sambar, 
on condition that he [Mirza] should pay him every year six leques of rupees from the 
salt-revenue;. Mirza went back, taking with him, as always, Fr. Francisco Morando. 

He remained there two years, at the end of which Mirza told King Xajan that, as he 
was nowold’ and had no longer the strength to conduct the management of those 
revenues, he must, '| if he wished to enhance them, apjwint in his place some one more iw. 
able than himself. Tlie King did as requested. He called Mirza to his Court, 
assigned a hundred rupees a day as his salary, and dispensed him, as a privilege, from 
going with him when he travelled. As to Mirza’s two sons, the King gave one seven 
rupees a day, and to the younger five.* Kven in the poverty to which he now found 
himself reduced, and tliough the pay he now received from the King was so small 
compared with what it u.sed to be, he kept fifty horsemen in his .service to accompany 
him when he went outside. And as he was so devoted to poetry, he composed at 
every step verses in the Ring’s honour; and, first calling tire King’s singers to his 
house, he taught them and sent them to the Palace to sing that night what he had 
composed. On one occasion, as the King had come from Laor, Prince DarA Xecut* 
called Mirza, with whom he was very friendly, and told him: 'Merebhay, mrehhay, i.e., 
my brother, my brother, my father has just come from baor ; make a Torpet* i.e,, a 


1 During the first five years of ^Jjah Jahati'a reigu Zu-l-Qamaiu was in favour. iSbflh Jahjn may have rakcil up in 
1632 the grievance here mentioned by Pr. Botelho. 

i If the M tin's house was dose to the river, how rouM it have been near tlie house of the Jesuit Fatliers, as Taver- 
nier says ? Would not this sliow that Tavernier {supra, pp. 144-145) is mixing up ihal of another 

Armenian ? The distance to the river is not, however, very great, and Zu-l-Qnrnoin's garden may have come close to 
the Fathers' property. 

It He was only sixty. The above passage gives an answer to a remark my friend Mr. 11 . Beveridge made in one of 
his letters. He conld not, he said, find in the Muhammadan authors any alluNion to the Mirzj's having been re-employed. 

« Was his yoimgest son, Mirza Daniel, born in or before 1638 (Cf. in/rn, p 164 ». b), too young in Fr Botelho's time 
(16148-54) to lake service under the King? It is said further that Zu-l-Qarnaiu saw his (three?) sons and daughter 
honourably married in his lifetime, and that the youngest, Daniel, survived his father. Cf. pp. 104-1O5. 

* Prince Darft Shikoh, Sbdh Jahan's eldest son. Possibly, Fr. Botelho refers to a song conipo.Hed by the Mirzd, at 
DirftJShIkoh’s suggestions in 1651, when Sbah Jahan returned from Kashmir to Lahore. Cf. m/ra, p. 164, 164 n, 6 . 

• Dhurpad : a kind of song in the Hiudi or Bnj bhlshil dialect {Forbes], ‘ The Dhiirpad (Dliruva-pada) consists of 
four rhythmical lines without any definite length of words or syllables.” Ain^ Jaitett’s transl. IH, p. 251 and 251 n. 2. 
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Composition in his honour.’— ' I am not now in the mood for it,* Mirza answered; 

‘ but, if your father were to become a Christian, I should make a very fine hymn in 
his honour.* The Prince laughed heartily at the supposition. Eventually, however, 
Mirza made the song. King Xajan ventured to tell Mirza Zulcarane through a third 
party that, if he wislied to follow the sect of Muhammad, lie would let him have 
Sambar for life. Now it yielded eight lequcs of rupees a year.' To tliis Mirza 
answered, ‘ C'o and tell the Kiug that my religion is not so cheap in my eyes that I 
should barter it against any number of Icques of rupees.* A good example for those 
who write with their own blood that they sacrifice their life to the devil in return for 
a treasure, and in the end they find themselves in a bonfire. 

“ Kr. I'ranci.sco Morando would speak at length about Mirza's Christianity. He 
knew him very intimately, having lieen 22 years his companion. Every day Mirza 
recited Our Kady*s rosary, heard Mass, and, what is more, when he was travelling about 
with the King, I'r. Morando had to say Mass daily in his tent. And it happened often 
that the King’s hiscur was already moving when the Mass began; still, they would 
not toucli Mirza’s tent before Mass was finished. His intelligence was very sharp and 
keen. Sometimes he spoke to I'r. Morando about predestination in a way which 
astonished him. Once, for instance, a poor hmir [bazar] woman pa'-^sing near him, 
he .said; ‘ h'ather, how have I deserved that God should make me a Christian in 
preference to that poor woman who passes there, and who, if she dies without baptism, 
will surely go to hell ? ’ h'r. Morando said sometimes that Mirza had never known any 
other woman than his own wife; as a young man and a widower, he was without re- 
proach, a rare thing for one wiio lived all his life at the Court of so mighty a King and 
a Moor loo, where liberty is so great and the occasions of offending God are so many. 
It is the custom, as I said above, that all the Umbraos and noblemen {fidalgos) should 
go twice a day to pay their respects to the King. Mirza did it often too, not that he 
was obliged— since the King had dispensed him— but when he liked. One day as 
some of the Umbraos were in the King’s presence, one of them saw Mirza entering 
the court of the Palace Gate. ‘Sire,* he said to the King, ‘Mirza Zulcarane is 
coming along there; but he looks as if he had drunk wine to-day.*— ‘Then,* said the 
Kiug, • tell the head porter (these are always persons of high rank) that he must not 
let him in, and let him tell him to come another day, for we have no time to-day.* 
The porter obeyed, and Mirza returned home. But, a few days later, when Mirza was 
ill the King’s presence with other nobles, the one who had accused him to the King for 
being drunk, hap|)eiicd to enter at the Palace Gate, and a noble, a friend of Mirza’s, 
liaviiig related the story, told him : * Here comes the fellow i^ho, some days ago, said to 
the King that you were drunk. From hitfways it seems tliat he has indulged in wine 
himself. So, tell the King, too, tliat such a one looks tipsy.*— ‘You people are blind,’ 
answered Mirza. ‘ Yt)U do not know the law of the Christians. My law teaches me 
that, if one strike you on the one cheek, you must offer him also the other.* You 
must not be vindictive, but must do good to those who do you evil.* . Mirza was well 

> 1 luTfinru, it left ZiVI^Qurnaiu in a profit of i l.ikha. and a lai|^r marftin fif pfofit during his earlier tenures 

of lUhniniM ration. Cf. uipra, pp. 146, i^»i. ^ The reference is either to St MattM! v. 39 or to St * 9 * 
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read in our Gospels, the Psalms and Holy Scripture, || which he had in Persian ' ; and, f<>i. isr. 
udien occasions offered themselves, he would often, and to good purpose, make use of 
those weapons. 

" A certain ecclesiastic placed in authority went to the City of Agra, while I was 
in that Mission, to see whether he could expel us from it.' He made every effort for « 
this purpose, went to the other chief towns, as taor and Dely, where the King tlien 
already was with his Court, and interested .some Umbraos to get them to influence 
the King and convert him to his evil intentions through defamatory papers and 
letters against us. It was, perhaps, one of the most violent storms that burst over us 
from the time that we settled in that Great Kingdom. What happened, and what 
he did against us, God knows, and we who bore it. It is a very long story, and, if I 
tried to put it in order in writing, I should fill more than four sheets of paper. 

Suffice it to say that finally, by means of a quite baseless calumny, he succeeded 
through some one else in getting the King to imprison for more than a month and a 
half, say about two months, Fr. Henrique Buzeu [Buseo, BusiJ (God rest his soul!); 
but God, who defeuds the cause of truth, allowed that everything should become 
dear, and the Father came out of prison with great credit to himself and honour to 
the Society, the King considering as a base slander tlie charges brought against the 
Father. After this ecclesiastic had done what he could , he happened to speak at Agra 
with one bom at Cochy [Codiin] and married at Ogoly [Hugll], who, as I said, came 
with the other captives. He was a half-caste, but of good extraction (? character, de 
bm nahtral); and, though the King’s prisoner, his pay was big enough to let him live 
in comfort. I do not name him, because he is well kuown and my story docs not 
requite my naming him.' This ecclesiatic went often to the renegade’s house, and 
once he told him ; * Senhor so-and-so, do you thiuk that with four fellows of my pluck 
I could get rid of those Paulists ? ’ The apostate replied very sensibly, ' But, since 
you see that the Fathers are four, why do you try what you cannot succeed in ? ’— 

'I should worst them,’ said the ecclesiastic, ‘ but for the help they get from Mirza 
Zulcarane.’ Another person from Bengala, who had been circumcised, and was 
intimate with Mirza, told lum the above story. ' Tell this ecclesiastic,' was Mirza’s 
, answer, ' that, if we' had not the help of the cross, the devil would get the better of 
the whde world.’ What is worse in this story is that, when this clergyman came to 
Dely, Mirza gave him an alms of a hundred rupees. 

“ King Xajan was in the Kingdom of Cassimir [Kashmir], where, owing to the said 


I 1896, pp. 9S, 1 13, shows what parts of the Old and New Testaments may have possea-ied in 

Persian. In 1912 1 found in the Catholic Cathedrai Library of Agra a copy of Pr. J. Xavier's PerHian iranslation of the 
^ four Gospels. 

* The Provincial of Goa wrote to the General iii the Annual Letter of 1652 (October 27th) : “ Tliii MiMsion of Mogor 
suffered this year a severe persecution, which was brought down upon it by Bishop Dorn Matheiis. This appears from 
three writings of his, or rather three libels which he spread to discredit us, and even expel ns from that Mission. He 
accused na of having usurped much money, which by the laws of the Kingdom belonged to the King ; scco jdly, that we 
had prevented some Dutch gunners, whom the King had caused to be called, from entering his service ; through these 
false incriminations, he actually got Pr. Henrique Buseo arrested." OmDom Matheus de Costm, Of. Manucci'b Storia 

a.v. Matheus; also C, Bsgcajii, S.J., fTotitia t S^gi Hopmiioeumnti inediti rigmrdanti la Stom di Eiiopia 
iuMHik i ueoli set, mi s niit. . . Roma, 1903, pp. 114*115 n. 4; idp; 401. 

* Cf. on him, App. C. 
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clergyman’s false and slanderous information, he ordered to seize Father Buzeu, then 
with Mirza.' The King started from Cassimir for Laor, and the roads were so bad 
that he left the greater part of the army in Cassimir with orders to follow the next day. 
Father Buzeu was yet in prison, and Mirza ZuIcaranS, who could not stomach it, left 
in all haste to overtake and interview the King, which he did two leagues from 
Cassamir [Srinagar J. Mirza was going in a palanquin, accompanied by his people; 
he traversed the King's lascar, and, as his breaking through the King’s army was 
attended with loud protests, the King remarked it and asked what the matter was. 
From mouth to mouth the news reached him that Mirza Zulcarane came to speak witli 
His Highness. Immediately the King told them to stop his state>conveyance or 
Tachnabandi ,* as it is called,— a very large litter {andor) carried by i6 to 30 men, on 
the top of which is a silver cherola* To the Umbraos near him, among others 
Alimardan [’All Mardan ^anj (about whom I said much & propos of the Mogol 
King’s greatness), he said, ‘SasUw,' i.e., stop,* ‘ and let it be said that King Xajan 
orders to stop his train in order to speak with Mirza ZuIcaranS.' The latter coming 
in the King’s presence, said loudly and angrily, for he was naturally irritable, * Sire, 
how can you, on so glaring a lie, leave my Padre in prison? Say that he must be 
free, and here I give you my head to cut off any time that they p'ove what they 
accuse the Father of.’ Mirza was so much in earnest that the King told him, ‘Go 
back to Cassamir, and tell Sadulacan [Sa'dullah ^In], the King’s chief Umbrao, 
el secundm a Rege [and next in power to the King], to bring the Father with him to 
Laor, when he comes.’ The moment Mirza had turned to go away, the King said to 
Kill. 4«r. the Umbraos || near him, ‘Did you not notice how angry and vexed Mirza was when 
speaking to me ? Don’t be surprised; I know the man, and I must bear witli him, 
while life lasts, since we were brought up together as boys in the Palace.’ * 

"Mirza Zulcarane was married with Dona Ilena [Helena], whose grave— a very 
fine one— I saw at Uaor in a garden which Mirza owned there." She bore him three 
sons and a daughter. The eldest was called Mirza Observam; the 2nd, Mirza Bres; 
the 3rd and youngest, Mirza Daniel." Mirza saw his sons and daughter very honour* 

■ KviMltS Ilf 1O51. 

* ! akhi-t Kiwan : u kind uf .scdiin I'hair, 

A tharoUi (I’nri.) is a niche, , the niche in which are placed the statues carried on biers in processious, “ La 
rhirollc sc place siir Ic d(i.s tie rel^phunt , il y cii u de roiivertcs et d’autres qui ue le son! pns." M. GENTIl#, Mimites sur 
i'lmiimstiin. Puns, i«jj, p. 11. 1. ^ 

♦ Probably ahista (\ ill]?. =<'!«/(■) ; .•*Imvly. 

& Pr. lliisi snys in a letter to the General (Lahore, 17th December 1651) that he had left prison sonic days before and 
that, as the Rccloi [Pr. Anthony Botclho) had written on the subject, he did not enlarge on it A letter of Pr. Rotelho’s 
(Agr;i, jnth January 165.') to Pr. Hen to Ferreira, f'toa, states that he had left Agra for Lahore 011 November 8th, 1651, to 
obtain Pr. Hn.si's liberty. .Much prudence was rcfpured. 6ishnp Doin Matheus was still in Lahore, ready to leave for 
Agra, Surat, Mocha, Pr. Botclho had to concent himself in the suburbs of Lahore until Bishop Matheiia was gone. 
Prime Dara Shikoh suggested to Mirxd /iVl-Qantain, then at Loliore, to compose a piece of poetry to soothe {^dh 
jalnn. The re.sult was obtained. Pr. Biisi was restored to liberty on the fca.st of ,St. Francis Xavier, 1651 (».«., Decem- 
ber ud). 

0 Her death is announced in a letter by Pr. Francis Morando, S.J. (Agra, Scptcm 1 >cr 15th, 163R) as having taken 
place some day.s before. May not Mirz'l Zri-I-Q<iruain'.s mother, Lady Juliana, have been buried there too 7 She had died 
at Lahore iu 1598. 

1 Mirza Observam would lie John Baptist, Mirza Rres (Trij, Irich) would be Gaijpaf, and Mirzi Daniel (Donyal) 
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ably married during his lifetime. One day, speaking to one of his great friends, a 
certain Urabrao, who had easy access to the King, Mirza Zulcarane asked him, ‘ Will 
you not get the King to appoint my sons Mancebdares [man$abd9rs], ».<>., captains 
of three hundred or four hundred horse, a dignity leading to that of Umbraos ? ’ ' 
The Umbrao answered, 'I shall ask the King to appoint your sons not only 
Mancebdares, but even Umbraos, provided they are willing to embrace the law of 
Muhammad.’—' Then, don’t,’ said he, ‘ and get away I Our law is so precious that not 
all the riches of the whole world cau be compared with it I ’ The Umbrao stood con- 
founded. Mirza’ s two eldest married .sons died during his lifetime ; the last survived 
him ; but (either deception or lack of judgment, for he seemed at times eccentric and 
ill-balanced) he let himself be circumcised to follow the sect of Mulmmmad. It did not 
last long, however. Recognising the error, which he, the son of such a great Christian , 
had fallen into, he felt intensely grieved, and, making a very big cross, he took it 
upon his shoulders, and , with a rope around his neck , dragged it about the streets of the 
City of Dely, confessing his sin aloud, and begging God’s mercy. He was reconciled 
to the Church, and died shortly after in the faith, and I doubt not tliat God granted 
him this grace through his father’s praying in heaven that his house and family 
might be spared such a slur. 

“ I have not said all I could about the Mission of Mogol. I leave the rest to the 
usual Annuals, which relate things of great glory to God and credit to tliat Christianity. 
Comparing it with many others of the Society throughout this East, we can say of it : 
Pusilus [sic] grex [little flock], as far as numbers go, but we can give it the first place 
for fidelity to the practices of our holy law. May Our Lord in His infinite mercy 
open the eyes of that so vast heathenism and Moordom, and bring them into the way 
of the true salvation.” 

The Latin abridgment of Fr.Botdho’s ReUa^ab da Christandade que terns no 
RetM do Gram Mogol is evidently the work of a scholar in Europe, who, striking 
the pan^rical note, indulges in some oratorical embellishments of his own. It 
was natural that he should seize upon the similarity of name between the MfrzA 
and Alexander; but, ” a Numa in peace, an Alexander in war, and a Caesar in 
both ’ ’ are flourishes which the sober historian would have avoided. In the light of 
the documents we have handled ZR-l-Qamain appears to us as a good administrator, 
and a great Christian hero, not as a great soldier. 

For the sake of completeness, let the latinist speak. 

” But, as all the success we have had in Mogor, the flourishing condition of the 
Christian religion, all the revenues possessed by the Agra College, are (after God) due 


would be Mlchat‘1. The Mirra’s sou, who is ineutioned in the AiuiurI Letter nf lOrg (ef. su/ym) as hnvinx difd, eotild not 
have been Mirz& Observam, as Sir R. C. Temple siijfgests {Travels of Peter Mttndy, 11. 37f»)' the hoy 

who is spoken ol in 1619 as born after the death of the M rza's then only child I do not know what Clirislian name 
Observam represents. It may have something to do with the vi.sit to Simbhar in 1024 of the FramMscaiw or flbservan- 
tines. Clara, too, the name of Zu-l<Qartiain’s daughter, recalls a Franciscan Saint. Irlj i.s a Muhanimadaii name (see 
d.g., BwCHKAiw, Atn, I. 339, 491, 5 * 0 - 

1 Man^abiats were of many ranks. "From the remarks and quotations of Kloi'hmann it would seem that 
A/Ofif ohddrj, from the commandant of upwards, were styled umara^i-kihar, or umar^-i-'isam, " Tireat Amirs " ; and 
these would be the omrahs properly.*' Hobson^JtAson^ s,v, omroh 
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entirely and solely to Mirsa Zulcamenii whom the Society adopted as one of its 
brethren^ it behoves us to dwell awhile in just praise of him. This man, I mean Mirza 
Zulcarnem, was as noble in birth as illustrious by his deeds and renowned for his 
Christian piety. An Amir {Umbraus) in dignity, he was a Niitiia in peace, an Alex- 
ander in war, a Caesar in both, brave in warfare, meek in peace, upright in his 
conduct, a model of valour, a pattern of gentleness, a champion of religion ; the 
Mogors honoured him for his greatness, the world for his renown, and religion for his 
virtue. The Mogor Kings owe him a thousand victories, a thousand nobles thank 
him for his benefits, while the Society of Jesus owes him great affection. For the 
Mogul he was a strenuous leader, for the faith a powerful champion, for the Society a 
faithful friend and brother. Through him warlike courage flourished, the Christian 
religion increased, and the Society had cause to rejoice. This is the man who, al- 
though sprinkled with holy water in his cradle, became the delight of King Janguir 
for his foreign beauty, so that the King himsdf, a thing that is rare among the 
Mogors, had tlie boy at his own table. He, at the age of twelve, saw the King's 
affection turned into wrath and endured many and severe stripes because he obstin- 
ately refused to abjure the Roman faith, so much so that Father Francisco Morando 
called him a glorious martyr of Christ. As a young man he possessed a very subtle 
wit and wrote verses in his mother-tongue with such elegance that the King was 
greatly delighted thereby. In rewarding singers he was so liberal that he frequently 
gave them as recompense a horse or an elephant. He was wholly of a noble nature, 
ready to forgive injuries and yielding to the wishes of others. He was offered by the 
King the highest honours and a million a year,' if he would abjure the true religion. 
But he preferred to be afflicted with the people of God and to live less rich, so that he 
might win the wealth of heaven and become a partaker and heir of everlasting life. 
He it was who turned back upon tlieir author the poisoned darts aimed against the 
Society by an ecclesiastic high in honour, apd delivered tlie Mogor Missionaries from 
grievous punishment. It is he, lastly, who freed Father Henry Busi (Bi^seum) from 
undeserved bonds, and with Christian freedom addressing the King, offered his head 
to the sword, if the sentence on tlie Father were to be carried into effect. 

'' He married Helena, a distinguished lady, and had three sons by her, Mirsa 
[MirzaJ Observam [John Baptist], Mirsa Kres [Irij, Irich, Caspar], Mirsa Daniel 
[Danyal, Michael], and he might have seen them all advanced to high honour 
during his lifetime, to the dignity of Mancebedars and Umbraos, if they had embraced* 
the law of Maliomet. This the King firmly promised him." * 

I Thu I«athi haM ad mUhoum anmti reditus, which lua^* be read to mean a koti (crure) a year (really 10,000, (xx>), 
which at that time, a.H a iiiouetury expreflaion, iiteaut Rs. 2 , 5 fJO in cash. See Stein, Kidhana^s KajataraHgini (tr.) II. 333, 
Hiiil cloewherc in Note H thereto." [R. C. T. I. - -Whatever may have been at times in India the meaning of a kidi of rupees, 
our latinist had in view •* a million of annual rerenne." A milliim of what ? It matters little : we understand that the 
K lakhs ii year wliich passed through the Mini’s bands (irnp-ji), 2 or 3 Ukhs of which were his balance of profits, repre* 
.settled II million in European parlaiii*e, and 8 lakhs seem to have been offered him as the price of spostocy. Cf. supra , 
p. 162. [U. 11.] 

t 1 published the J.atin text of the passage and part of the translatiim in 19m, pp.459^iu> The rest of 

the ttunslation, miuits a few slight changes, is from Sir R. C. TSMrJCJl’S Tk* Travels of Pdsr Mundy, 11 . 381-332. 

I am partly responsible for some errata in Sir R. C. Temple's Appendix U (ibuf., II. 374*381 ). Mma Zfi-bQarnain was 
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We have not discovered the year of Mirza Za-I-Qaraain’s death. We fancy it 
was about 1656, when he would have been about 64 years old.’ 

If he died at Sftmbhar, it is likely that he was buried there. We should expect 
that there was something like a family grave at SSmbhar, since the Sikandar family 
redded there so long. At any rate there must have been a Christian Cemetery at 
SSmbhar, and a number of Syrian, Armenian or Portuguese inscriptions might still 
be discovered there. Unfortunately, I am afraid that we are only slowly awakening to 
the fact that an Armenian scholar, with a historian’s tastes and aptitudes, should be 
deputed to compile a list of the many valuable inscriptions to be found in their 
hundreds all over India. 

It is more likely, however, that Za-l-Qamain did not die at Sambhar. The last 
years of his life appear to have been spent near the Court at Delhi. It is not pro- 
bable that he was buried at Delhi, for his father’s tomb could not have been there, 
since Delhi was not one of the capitals in 1613. Lahore and Agra arc more likely 
places to look for his tomb. 

The oldest Catholic Cemetery of Delhi has disappeared or remains to be dis- 
covered. It i^ possible that Za-l-Qarnain was buried at Dahore, in tlie grave erected 
to his wife Helena, or again at Agra. The Christians in Mogor had a special venera- 
tion for the Agra Cemetery. Agra was to them like the mother-church in Mogor. 
For a long time, it must have been the only consecrated ground in that direction. 
People djring at great distances from Agra were carried thither for Christian burial. 
There was also for many years of the 17th century a cemetery at Uahore ; yet, some 
people who had died at I^hore were buried at Agra. Jerome Veroneo, the designer 
of the Taj, died at Lahore in 1640, but was brought to Agra eventually. Patlier 
Joseph de Castro, who died at Lahore in 1646, was translated to Agra two years later. 
Father A. Ceschi di Santa Croce, who died at Delhi on tlie 28th June 1656, was simi- 
larly transferred to Agra. In the 17th century, several persons deceased at Delhi were 
interred at Agra, and we find there others who died at Bharatpur in tlie i8th century. 

We must say, however, that, though Sikandar senior died in 1613, and though 
what is called Padres Santos’ Cemetery began to be used in i6ti, his grave has not 
been traced at Agra. He had left Rs. 3,000 for his tomb and a mortuary chapel to be 
erected over it. Now, if that chapel had been in Padres Santos’ Cemetery, it should 
still be there, like that of Khwaja Martinus (1611). It is not there. Was it perhaps 
at Lahore, since he left Rs. 600 to arrange a Cemetery for tlie Christians of that 
place ? A mortuary chapel would have been useful in the Lahore Cemetery, while at 
Agra there was one al^dy. 

Left to our own resources, we can but guess. Did there exist, perliaps, at Agra 
’a special graveyard for the Sikandar family, say in dose proximity to Padres Santos’ 


Sikandar's eldeat jkmi (bora circa 1592); Mind Ifkandartts won bora circa 1595 (p. 374) ; 1633 at p. 374 should be if>^* as at 
p. 380; 4 or 8 iakk of rupees (p. 375) should be 8 lUkh of rupees or 4 tdkh of scudi ; Itctice, the value of the scudo is calcu- 
lated too low at pp. 37$, 380; it should be the some as that of the cruzado, i.$., Rs. z ; March 6 is correct (p. 380), but 
Pebruorj 13 obould be Motdi’ 13 (p. 380) ; finally, all Zd-l-Qomain’s sons did not predecease their father (p. 375). 
•iCf.Aiip.C 
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Cemetery, within the fields which a strong tradition says belonged and should still 
belong to the Catholic Mission of Agra? There must have existed some sort of 
Cemetery there. 

“On a low mound, under a tree 6u paces from the north wall of the enclosure of 
the tomb of Abul Ala, and about | of a mile from No. 4 milestone on the Poya 
fPuya] Ghat Road" (Agra Archaological Society Transactions, January to June 1876, 
Agra, 1876), there is a group of six stones, three of them with inscriptions, one of 
which records the name of one of ZQ-l-Qarnain’s great-granddaughters. 

The inscription, which I copied myself at the place in December 1912, runs thus: 
AyiJi ias/bibi ann/a dessa/bizneta/de mirza/gui,car/[n ?]ex EALB/CSO EM d/oxi 
AOs/12 DE MAR/CO DE 1736 / (Here lies BIW Anna Dessa [•^de Sa], the great-grand- 
daughter of Mirza Gulcar(n)en, who died at Dilli [Dihll, Delhi], on the 12th of March 
of 1736). 

Compare, in pas.sing, the .spelling Gnkarnen witti Ghool-kurneyl, as C. Hyrapiet 
has it from the Armenian writers {supra, p. 120, and infra App. E). 

A small MS. leaf in the Agra Cathedral Archives exhibits decipherments of the 
inscriptions on these stones, with a tentative restoration of the text and an Engli^ 
translation. It is undated. If the author is Col. A. S. Allen, who o-j December 9, 
1848, drew up a plan of the Martyrs' Chapel and deciphered its inscriptions, leaving 
a signed and dated copy for the Agra Fathers, the date of it would also be 1848. 
Possibly it is older, for my impression, while at Agra, was that the writing in both 
papers differed. 

My reading of Blbl Dcssa's inscription was found to agree with the Agra MS., 
except that, where I had read: 2 de Mar(;o, the Agra MS. had 12 de Margo. I made 
the change accordingly. The MS. was wrong in translating biznela (bisneta) by 
granddaughter. 

Why sliould BIbl Dessa, who died at Delhi, and several of the members of her 
family, have been buried in that now solitary spot at Agra, unless it contained 
.some family graveyard ? ' 

Some of the ramifications of the Sikandar family were to be found at Aleppo 
(Syria) in 1652. In January of that year we find at Lahore one of ZQ-l-Qarnain’s 
nephews, George, a young " nobleman," who had come from Aleppo and spent more 
than two years in Mogor. Just then he was preparing to go to Rome and offer to 
His Holiness the respectful homage of his uncle, Mitza ZQ-l-Qarnain, and of his 
rdatives in India. Wc may note also here that in at least two places of the Jesuit 
letters the name of the MlrzS is given as Zfl-l-Qarnain "Cururim " (?), the addition 
being a puzzle to me. 

Between 1670 and 1678 we hear also of one Nuralla, a relative of our Brother 
Mirz& Zulcamer, the Founder of tlie Coll^ of Agra,” who, while at Delhi, took 
into his house a side Hindu woman, the slave of a Rajput, and was instrumental in 
having her baptized before she died.* 

i Fcir the graves uvat tliot of Bib! Anna Dessa cf. App. B. 

i Cf. I'm/tt .hiHita ih Imf*rrw do (haii Moqol do nnno de ifiTu atf 0 de if)78 p.9 c^osso M, R, P.Joam Paulo Oliva 
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Fr. Manoel Pigueredo, S.J., a Missionary in Mogor and a contemporary of Bibl 
Anna Dessa, has left us a short account of Zd-l-Qamain. Written as it was ;5 years 
or so after Zd-l>Qamain’s deatlr, it distorts already considerably the real facts. It 
must rest on the traditions current in 1735, since, as the Father remarks, the earliest 
documents of the Agra Mission had been plundered.' 

“On the death of Akbar, Joanquir [Jahangir] ascended the throne and reigned 
23 years. During his reign, a young Armenian, Iwrn of Christian parents and called 
Tulkamet [sic; Za-l Qamain] was brought up at the court. As the boy advanced in 
years, his zealfor the faith grew greater, although the Emperor often tried with manifold 
caresses and repeated menaces to gain him over to his sect. Once, pointing with his 
finger to the highest tower of the Royal Palace he threatened the youthful Christian 
athlete that, unless he abandoned the law of Christ, he would have him thrown from 
the top, The boy immediately ran away from the Emperor and mounted the tower. 
After some hours the Emperor asked for his Tulkamet; and, being told that he had 
run away for fear, he ordered to make a search for him and bring him to his presence, 
'niqr found him on the said tower, and, as the Emperor wished to know why he had 
fled thither, the boy said quite eagerly, ‘To be the quicker ready for Heaven, when 
Your Majesty would give the order to throw me down.’—' Are you not afraid of 
death, then?’ asked the King. ‘No,’ answered the youth, ‘for who dies for God 
lives for ever in Heaven.’* This answer pleased the King so greatly that he prevailed 
on his sons to accept Tulkamet as their brotiier ; as for him, he made him later an 
Amire or Ombrau, tiiat is, a Lord of the first rank, and gave him quite generously 
the revenues belonging to that dignity. 

“ Now, Tulkamet received some infomiation about the zeal of our Missionaries ; 
he asked, therefore, the Reverend Pr. Provincial of the Goa Province to send him 
some Priests! His request was willingly granted and he received them with the great* 
est affection.' Tulkamet founded for them from his income a College at Agra , whence 
soon many Apostles were sent through the Kingdom, who laid the foundation-stone 
of the Mogor Mission; all this with the Emperor's consent, which the cherished cour- 
tier * had obtained from him. 

“ After Joanquir’s death, his son Sachajan ascended the throne. He was as 
wdl inclined towards Tulkamet as his father had been. Once this Emperor sent a 
Jesuit from the town of Eahor into misery l>ecause he had disputed too hotly with the 
Mahometans on religious matters. As soon as Tulkamet was informed of this, he 
went to the Emperor and asked him where was his Birtzadak (which means a son of 
the most just).* The Emperor answered that he had fled from the country. There- 
upon Tulkamet ^ook a pfllar of the Emperor’s throne and said with great earnestness : 

Preposito qerat da Companhia de Jesus, by Fr. Joseph Preire, S.J., ftoa, Jjth December MS in my poAMes.sioii, 
ful. 88v. 

• Cf. Joseph Stocklein and others, S.J., Ucr Seuc-Welttudl ... (38 vols , 1728-01), .^i-tler Tlieil, Xo. 595, i,e., letter 
from Mogor, 1735, to Maria Anna, Queen of Fortiigal; pp. 2, 3 

2 This story of the tower is not to be found in the very ample letters of the Jesuits between i(xx)*i(ii(i 

8 A flagrant anachronism, as we know. 

^ The cherished courtier ( der baliebia Hoff-Hen) was either 20 - 1 -Qamain or *A<af Khan, the former rather. 

8 Birtzadak {heist einen Sohn des Gcrechtesien), 
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the application of some of my references, probably I err in good company, that of 
Professor Ulochinann and perliajis Mr. Beveridge himself. 

If the title “ Mir ’ ’ could not l)e given to a Christian, what about tile title Mlrzd ? 
Mr. Beveridge wrote to me (July 30th, 1913) : "Tlie use of the word Mlrzd in Zfl-1- 
Qarnain’s case is curious. It is noteworthy that, as far as I know, no native writer 
gives him the title. They call him Zu-l-Qarnain Firinghl. I fancy his humble rela- 
tions and admirers called him Mirza out of flattery, and becausehc was a clerkly man. 
One might suggest that he really was a bastard son of Akbar’s and so was called 
MIr-za. But, 1 do not adopt this view, thot^h the position of his mother in Akbar’s 
harem is an eriuivoeal one.” I can understand the astonishment of my correspond- 
ents on hearing every male member of a Christian family in Mogor designated for 
tlirce generations at least by the title of Mfrza, and that not only by the Fathers and 
Christians dependent on them , but by European travellers and factors generally. We 
may say that our story from start to finish is an extraordinary one, and since the 
relations between Akbar, ‘Abdu-l-Hayy, Sikandar and his children were such as we 
see, sina* Sikandar's children grew up in the palace, travelled with Akbar in his 
palanquin, played alwut the Court with the future .%lh Jahih, who would be 
surprised, whatever be the reason for the reticence of the Muhammadan historians, if 
our Zu-l-(Jarnain had been honoured with the title of Mirzl in the inner circle of the 
palace ? Sljuh Jah^n called him Mirza (Cf. supra, p. 164), and tlierc can be no doubt 
that he was an Amir. 

If we suppose, as we do, that Khwaja ‘Abdu-l-Hayy is identical with the Chief 
Jastice of that name, it would follow that he had a brother, Mir 'Abdu-llah, who 
played the tiiiiifm or liarp at Court (.Tin, transl., I, 613).' Here again, I shall be 
asked whether I have any other authority. I have no other ; for I suppose he is 
different from Mir ‘Abdu-llah, the calligrapher (ibid., 1, 103). He was not, I think, 
the ‘AMu-llah, who in 1579 to (loa as Akbar’s ambassador asking for the 
Jesuits. (Cf. pp. 151 ft. I ; 173.) The ambassador was a Shiah. (Cf. Monserrate). 

Privately, I threw out another suggestion, in the hope of discovering at last 
Akbar’s Christian wife. 1 now waive the point. It was that ‘Abdu-1-Wa.si, whase 
wife Akbar married in A.H 970 (.Tl», transl., I, 309) might stand for ‘Abdu-l-MasIh 
(servant of the Messiali). But, ‘Abdu-l-Wisi’s story in Eowe’s translation of Badailnl 
(II, 59'6 i) and H. Beveridge’s Akbarnama (II, 204 n.) shows that I was venturing 
into a blind alley. 

I spoke of Akbar’s Christian wife. I have found so far no allusion to her in 
the Jesuit letters. She is a mo.st elusive being. So, too, was Lady Juliana of Akbar’s 
time. 

The Vicar-Apostolic of Agra writing in 1832 to the traveller Dr. Wolff (see Wolff’s 
Researches and Travels, 1835)* slid that the Jesuits first giined Akbar’s favour 
by means of a certain Signora Juliana of Goa, who as a lady doctor was in Akbar’s 
seraglio. A note in the Agra Mis.sion .Archives states that Juliana, an Armenian 

I Music and poetry, Zu-l-jl^Araain's accomplishmenU, may have been hereditary Ju hla family. 

* 1 quote him through General R. Maclagan in 1M96, p. 53 h. 1, as I cannot get hold of the book. 
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lady, was in medical charge of Akbar’s harem and married [John] Philip of the 
house of Navarre.' Col. Kincaid reporting the Bourbon tradition {Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, January, 1887, p. 165) says she was sister to Akbar’s Chri.stian wife. 

For the first time now we have an antlioritative, contemporaneous statement 
from Father Corsi, who was in Mogor from 1600, about a Bib! Juliana in Akbar’s time. 
The information given to Dr. Wolff in 1832 reflected a correct tradition in this ix)int 
at least. Why, however, should the Bishop of Agra have called her Juliana “of 
Goa,’’ unless he suppased her to have been of Portugue.se extraction, which, we have 
seen, she was not. Thcnoteinthe Agra Mission Archives about Juliana, an. 4 
lady, is more correct. Was there not, after all, lurking in the Bishop’s mind a con- 
fusion between the Juliana of .\kbar’s time and Dona Juliana Dias da Costa of Shah 
Alam’s reign '( The more so, because the Jesuits do not hint that BIbl Juliana was 
a doctoress, while there is evidence that the later Lady Juliana was. (H. BevkridgB, 
East and West, Bombay, 1903, June, reprint, p. 7). 

If Akbar had a Christian wife, Blbi Juliana and her sister ought to bring 
us very close to her and tear the veil of her concealment. Certainly, some curious 
things were going on in the women's quarters and other parts of the palace. 

1595-06, Fatlier Jerome Xavier, Father Manoel Pinheiro and Brother Beuediet 
Goes were living near Akbar’s Palace, within the Lahore Fort. Their house was along 
the river, and , when the King went to his pleasure-boat, he pas.sed sometimes that side 
with his daughters, one of them a marriageable girl, and, what is more, he would call 
the Fathers and hold converse with them, while in his daughters’ company, a breach 
of Moslem etiquette. “In this matter, the King and the Prince [Salim, later Jahangir] 
have great confidence in us, and, when we go to see the Prince, we go with his permis- 
sion along the River,* under the window of his wives, and sometimes, when we come 
back, the daughter of tlie King [Akbar] calls out to us from above, ‘ Rh, Padri, Padri ! 
By the sign of the Holy Cross God deliver us I ’ And it seems that she learned this from 
a small girl, the daughter of Doraii^o PIz [Pirez], an Armenian, who brought us from 
Goa, and who [the girl] is witli tlie Queen the greater part of the year." * 

Who was this Domingo Pires, an Armenian again ? In 1579 he acted as inter- 
preter to ‘Abdu-llah, the ambassador whom Akbar sent to invite the Jesuits of Goa 
to Fatehpur Slkri. We hear next of his getting into some trouble with Akbar in 
1582; but, on September 24tli, 1582, the Emperor assisted at his marriage with an 
Indian woman, the Emperor translating to the woman Blessed Rudolf Aquaviva’s 
Persian sermon, and .sitting down afterwards with his children and two of his princi- 
pal chiefs at a banquet d la Portugaise in the Fathers’ house.* In 1593, he accom- 
panied from Goa to I<ahore the Fathers of the third Mission.* In 1396, we find him 
at Lahore with his daughter. As the Fathers of the third Mission were still igno- 
rant of Persian, he acted as their interpreter before the King.' 

1 To be quoted more fully further. Cf. p. 179. 

< The river flowed then close to the walls of the Port. 

* Cf. Letter of Pr. Jerome Xavier^ S.J. (Lahore, 8 September, 1596), fol. a48r. MS. letter in iiiy pu.sMe.ssi(>ii. 

< 1896, pp. 48, 56, 57. * /Wd., p. 64. 

8 This last detail whicli I take from the MS. Jesuit letters I e-iunot now lay hands on for the exact reference. 
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On August 15, 1596, Feast of the Assumption of our I<ady, a Christian in 
Akbar’s service asked and obtained some precious doths to adorn the chapel of the 
Fathers with. Probably he was the same " Wourable” Christian (Sikandar, senior ?) 
who related to the Fathers, as having asdsted at the scene, that, when one of the 
King’s “worshippers” (Darsani is the word used by the Missionaries) called him 
' isa (Jesus), son of Mary, the King forbade him to do so again.' 

“I^ast year [1595], before the whole people, the King had a reliquary of Our 
I<ady attached with a gold chain round his neck,' and he gave it to a small boy, a 
Christian [Zfl-l-Qamain], the son of an Armenian Christian, whom he had about his 
neck, and kissing it with his lips and eyes he gave it [to the boy] to kiss and put it 
on his eyes and finally he hung it on his breast and gave it him. This, while at the 
window, coram omni populo (before the whole people).’’* 

The Fathers’ house was so close to the quarters of the King’s seraglio that the 
Fathers abstained from sleeping on the terrace. Now, “at the end of this summer 
{verao), whidi really was very hot[l596], aboy who is always going with the King began 
to come to school. The King treats him like his son, and there are not wanting who 
say that he is (but this is known to God) ; at any rate, he does not deal more fami- 
liarly with his grandson [Khurram, later Shah Jahan], the son of the Prince [Salim].’’ 
The boy found the Fathers’ house so hot that he wondered how they could sleep in it, 
and he must have spoken about it to the King, for the King came to call ont to the 
Fathers that he was very sorry he had not thought of it, and he ordered directly a boat 
specially arranged for sleeping on the river to be attached in front of their house. 
After that the Fatlicrs had the coolest sleeping accommodation to be found in Lahore.' 
In the light of our later documents we have no difficulty in recognising Sikandar 
(senior) in the Armenian, and in the small boy his son Mlrza ZQ-l-Qamain. 

Eight years later (1^4), Father Jerome Xavier brings upon the scene Akbar, the 
Queen, Sikandar, his sons Mirza ZU-l-Qarnain and Mlrza I^kandarOs, and his wife, 
Bibl Juliana’s sister. These were the circumstances : — 

A Portuguese and an Englishman (John Mildnall, no doubt) circulated a malicious 
slander against the Fathers. It was to the effect that “ we had killed so and so, and so 
and so, tliat we were spies and traitors to the Emperor whose salt we ate, that we stole 
whatever we could lay hands on, and other things much worse: non erat nudum in eivi- 
tale (there was no evil in the city) which was not our doing, especially mine.’’ The 
Fathers were in great doubt as to what action they should take. " Finally, one day, 
while at the palace, I was taken aside by a prominent Armenian (kii Armenia prin- 
cipal), whom the King favours greatly and'to whose two sons, whom he keeps near him, 
he shows much affection. ' Father,’ he told me, ‘ sudt a one says this and that of 
you. The Christians, all of us, have decided not to enter your Church any more and 
not to send to it our wives and children {/Uhos), until you ^ow that what that man says 
is false. For, how can we otherwise trust to you our wives and diildren? Believe me, 
your reputation is lost before the other diil^en of the captains, and therefore before 

I U'ltrr of Vt. Jen Xavier (Lahore, 8 Sept., 1596), f<»I. 25^ r. > Perhaps the one af TsSo. CL 1896, p. 5a 

•'* Letter of 8 Sept. 1596, fol,, 252 v. « fol. 253 r. . 
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their parents, and you cannot show your face before anyone. We too are very much 
a^amed. If you are innocent, the remedy is that you speak to the King, so that, 
knowing the truth, he may order the guilty party to be punished. If what that man 
says is true, there is no reason why we should remain deceived ; if it is not true, there 
is no reason why we should have in the country a man who causes so mucli harm 
to his Padres, etc.' Thus spoke the Armenian, and I, after telling the truth to ray 
Fathers and brothers, was much troubled and cogUabam qualis esset ista conjuratio (I 
reflected what this conspiracy might mean), for I did not suspect matters had come 
to sudi a pass. I said, ' Give me time till the morning and tlie day after, for it is 
the eve of the Feast of the Ascension. I must hear some confessions and we shall 
recommend the matter to God. I shall come and see you. What I can tell you now 
is that I do not belong to myself , but to the Christians. As you will, so will I. I shall 
do what the Christians wish me to do,’ We recommended the matter to tlie Father of 
Mercies, asking Him to remove this trouble from us and show us what we had to do. 
When we assembled on the above-mentioned day, it appeared ex communi consensu (to 
all unanimously) that the evil could be remedied only by speaking to the King. We 
resolved to do so, and our prayer those days was; ‘I<ord, if this resolution is not 
according to Thy Most Holy Will, prevent it j if Thou art to be served tliereby, favour 
it’ The next Saturday, we went to the palace, the Father [Fr. Anthony Machado) 
and I, with the said Armenian, and through a son of his [of the Armenian’s] we sent 
word to the King that his father and we wished to speak to His Majesty about an un- 
portant affair. He [Akbar] answered asking what it was, and without waiting for the 
answer lay down to sleep. When we sent him our answer, there was no time to give it 
him, for, on awaking, he went at once to the Mahal, or place where arc the women, and 
there he remained till night. We returned without effecting anything, yet we came 
home at eight in the evening and went early in the morning. The next day we returned 
late in the day, and praeter morem (against his custom) we found the King was with his 
women. I ^ke to a great favourite of his and asked him to get me admitted to the 
King, as I had to speak to him in private about an affair of great importance to me. He 
promised to do it, because I wished it; but tliat day too nothing was done. The next 
day, the Armenian told me, ‘ My wife must go to see the Queen in the morning. She wiU 
tell her that 3rou wish to speak secretly with the King and she will tell the King. ’ This 
appeared a good plan, but the woman did not go that day, and, the next day, though 
her husband promised she would go without fail, she did not go either.” The third 
time, the Fa&ers seeing that all the occasions to meet the King privately were 
spoiled by unforeseen circumstances, concluded that it was not God’s wish that 
they should dear their own reputation before the King. Eventually, the Portuguese 
confessed that his accusations were mere calumnies.' 

Who was this Queen? Was she the same as the Queen we heard of in 
1598, the childless Queen who adopted Bibl Juliana's two sons,* the same with 
whom Domingo Fires’ little daughter was the greater part of the year, the same 

1 Cf. Letter of Pr. Jer. Xavier, Agra, Sept 6, 1604, foil lav^ijr (photographic copy iu my jioHMcAsiun). The story 
is told briefly ui J,A,S,D„ 1896, pp. 93-94. > Cf. supra, p. 132. . 
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finally who insisted that Sikandar should marry his deceased wife’s sister?^ The 
childless Queen may have been Akbar’s first wife, Sultan Ruqaiyah Begam. What 
interest had she in the matter of this marriage? Why should she have been so 
partial in this affair as to prevail upon Akbar and Sikandar against the opposition of 
the Jesuits ? Perhaps, as the Bourbon tradition, teste Col. Kincaid, has it, there was 
in the harem another sister of Juliana’s.* Distinct from Sikandar senior’s second 
wife, she would have been Akbar’s Christian concubine. This would explain how 
Bibi Juliana and her sister, and apparently too Domingo Pires’ wife, moved freely 
in and out of the palace, either as lady doctors or as friends and relatives. 

In those days, throughout the 17th century and even later, many Armenians or 
Asiatic Christians, as well as many Europeans and their half-caste descendants, made 
their way into the Court of the Moghul Emperors and other Indian Princes as doctors 
and surgeons. In the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed are kings. Even Za- 1 - 
Qarnain, if I remember well certain MS. letters, had some knowledge of medicine, based 
probably on family traditions. Kor aught I know, he may be the Hakim MasBiuzza- 
man, who was summoned from Lahore in 1644 to help in curing vShah Jahan’s 
daughter, Princess Jahdnara Begam ^ If Masihuzzaman means the Christian of the 
age,’ ’ the title would be applicable to him. However, I do not insist on this now.* 

If one of Akbar’s queens was a Christian related to Lady Juliana, we understand 
why the childless Queen and Akbar treated Zfl-l-Qarnain and his brother as their 
adopted children, and why tlie popular impression was that Za-l-Qamain was Akbar’s 
son by Juliana. The people saw Juliana move freely about at Court and out of it, 
while the life of the Queen, her sister, was wrapped in the obscurity of the harem; 
hence, it was easy to construe Akbar’s predilection for Zd-l-Qarnain into some former 
liaison between Akbar and Juliana. Again, if one of Akbar’s queens was Juliana’s 
sister, we understand why Akbar should haye raised Abdu-l-Hayy and Sikandar senior, 
his father-in-law and brother-in-law, to such high rank; why he wrote to the Pope 
to have Sikandar’s marriage with Juliana’s sister legitimated; why Jahangir and Shiah 
Jahan looked upon Mtrza Zff-l-Qamain as one of the household, and maintained him 
in his father’s dignity. Yet, when all is said, there remains the sturdy fact that in 
the many Jesuit letters of the period which we have seen (we have not seen them all, 
however), we have not found any clearer intimation that Akbar had a Christian wife.® 
Mr. Fanthome in his Reminiscences of Agra, and edition, 1895, maintains stoutly 
the existence of a Christian wife called Mary (apart from Mariamu-z-zamgnl); £e 
says that the Mission of 1580 erected their chapel in Mary’s kothl at Fathpur (pp. 13, 

.... . . . . .j* 

• Cf. V. (tUBRRBIRO'S Rtlofam of 1(505—0(3, fol. I 53 v-i 55 r. * Cf. supra, p, 173. * Cf. J.A.S.B.^ 1913, pp. 119, 130. 

* There wrm a Muhammadan Uakim Moaihuzxam&n under Jahftngir. Cf. Tusuk-ujahangm, tranal., 1 . 155; 36;; 
.< 74 : II. 217 

( The fact that this Uuecn hod reared Sikondar's two sons in the Moorish aversion for pork could be explained by 
saying that, as pork would not have been allowed into the harem, and the children always heard it spoken of os unclean, 
they had conceived a great loathing for it. 

The late W. Irvine, who was in communtcatiuu with Pr. S. Noti, vS.J., while Fr. Noti and myself were these 

inntterH, expreaicd it os his opinion that 'Abdu-l-IXayy was a Persian and had three daughters: one a concubine in the 
harem ; another (Ribt Juliana) one of its superintendents, who would have been given in marriage to Sikandar of S&mbhor 
fume; the third, who married Sikandar after Juliana’s death. (Letter 0/ Fr. S. //At*, 5 ./., July 3Z8t, 1913.) To form 
his judgment the reader is now in posac.*)M<tn of fuller data. 
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14), and that the captives taken away by Aquaviva in 1583 were Mary’s slaves 
(p. a6), but does not give his authorities. He says also that he has seen a document 
of Shah Alam's declaring that the priests were granted a pension by the influence of 
the said Mary (p. 6).’ ' ' 

Fanthome’s work is of very little value now, and, if his tradition about a Christian 
wife rests on the document of Shah Alam’s reign, it proves nothing. The fannans 
granted by the Emperors to the Jesuits of the Mogor Mission have just been publislied 
by Fr. Felix, O.C., for the Punjab Historical Society, Vol. I, No. i, Calcutta, 1916. 
They mention no Mary of Akbar’s time. There exists in the Agra Mission Archives 
(p. 85, No. 67) a Persian document to the following effect: “A writ on the part of 
one Maria Piari to the effect that she is living in the house of Padre Sahib, and that 
nobody is to claim it as hers after her death ; dated 3rd Zilhij 1057 Hijri ’ ’ (a.d. 
1647). In another document dated nth Rabi*ul-awwal in the 16th year of v% 9 h 
Alam we read: "Be it known to tlie Mutsaddies of Mauza Eashkerpore, illaqa 
Akbarabad [Agra], that the two groves of trees forming the cemetery of Christians, 
which were granted by Maryam, has been in the possession of Father Wendel. It is 
hereby ordered that the said groves be allowed to continue in his possession. He is 
not in any way to be molested.’’* Probably, Maryam and Maria Piari are one and 
the same, in which case they are of no use in the question of Akbar’s Christian wife. 

Akbar’s Christian wife, if she existed, may have indeed been called Mary, but slie 
was not Mariam MakanI, this being the title of Akbar’s mother ; nor do I see how 
she could be Mariam ZamAnI, the title belonging apparently to Jahangir’s mother. 
Perhaps, there is no need, either, to explain the Mariam kl kotkl at Fatehpur Sikri 
by supposing that it was the house of one Mariam, Akbar’s Christian wife. The ap- 
pellation would be explained din the supposition that the kothi contained the Jesuit 
Chapel with its picture of Our Lady. However, I doubt whether the house was 
occupied by the Jesuit Fathers in 1580-83. 

Professor H. Blochmann thought that Juliana was herself one of Akbar’s concu- 
bines, but tlie Tuzuk-i-JahSngJrl to whidi he refers (cf. Xin, translation, 1. 618) states 
merely that a daughter of ‘Abdu-l-Hayy, an Armenian, was in tlie service of Akbar’s 
harem, and that Akbar gave her in marriage to Iskandar, the Armenian, by whom 
she had two sons.’ 

Some of my friends have supposed that John Philip de Bourbon can be identi- 
fied with Sikandar. They contend with Col. Kincaid that John Philip de Bourbon 
married Lady Juliana. The present state of our knowledge will not allow it. It is 
impossible to suppose that the Jesuits, especially a Navarrois like Jerome Xavier, 
mistook a Navarrois for an Armenian or a Syrian from Aleppo. We do not see, 
either, how John Philip de Bourbon could be identical with 'Abdu- 1 -IIayy. In this 
case, Juliana would have been J. P. de Bourbon’s daughter married to M. Sikandar. 
But ‘Abdu-l- 9 ayy, too, was an Armenian or, at least, an Asiatic Christian. There are 

1 Oom 1196, p. 53 ». i. 

« Cf. [fti. Fua, O.C.] CttMie CattnUr »nd Dinctorf for Ml Attkiiocm of Agra ...for Ikt ynr 1907. p. luR wd 
p. m 8 ». 40. It nmdiii to be nen wbetber the tboTe doewMBti here been properly reed. 

* Cf. A. Roonss end H. BavniMS, TIu Vmdon, 1914, II. 194. 
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also obvious reasoas against supposing that J. P. de Bourbon was the father of Mlrza 
Sikanrlar senior by a Syrian woman from Aleppo. Yet, one of the versions of the 
Bourbon story gives one Alexander as the son of J. P. de Bourbon.* Was de Bour- 
bon perhaps the father of ‘Abdu-l-Hayy and ‘Abdu-llah ? How is it possible ? 

The'version recorded by Rous.selet in India and Us Native Princes, p.428 sqq., 
seems to bring us close to our own story of Iidrza Zfl-l-Qarnain and his father. 
Prince J. P. de Bourbon, it says, after long serving Akbar, would have died at Agra, 
leaving two sons, whom he had by a Georgian slave of the palace, and the eldest of 
these two sons , Alexander do Bourbon, as Sikandar de Bourbon, became the favourite 
of Jahangir, who granted him the hereditary office of Governor of the Palace of the 
Begams, beside the important fief of Sirgarh (Shergarh). Georgian and Armenian are 
practically interchangeable. 

These coincideuecs notwithstanding, we cannot suppose that there were at the 
same time alxiut Akbar’s seraglio two Julianas alike in description, the one known 
through the Jesuits, the other only through the hereto obscure family traditions of 
the Bourlxms of Bhopal, and we must conclude that J. P. de Bourbon’s wife was not 
a Juliana. 

If some papers now in the possession of the Rev. Father S. Noti, d.J., formerly 
of St. Xavier's College, Bombay, can be relied on, J. P. de Bourbon’s wife was an 
Abyssinian princess by the name of Magdalena, and he remained faithful to her till the 
end.* These papers show that Akbar had made him Rajil of Shergarh near Narwar,and 
that he was .still alive in 1606, when he was either 85 or 89 years old. By his wife 
Magdalena he had two sons: Alexander, born in about 1550 when he was Governor 
of Diu, and Savcil (Charles?), born to him at Shergarh, about 1560, after the 
capture of Chitor (sic).* More I cannot say in this direction without violating 
another’s literary property. Wonderfully enough, J. P. de Bourbon’s name and his 
titles never wine under the pea of the Jesuits. 

The only story of a Frenchman which has some resemblance with the adventures 
of J. P. de Bourbon is the following in the Jesuit letters of 1608-09. It agrees a 
great deal with the Bourbon story in Father Noti’s hands. 

“ .\ Frenchman of good talent (de bo enlendiihimlo), a great workman at casting 
artillery, was taken by the Turks in the Mediterranean Sea in front of Marseilles and 
taken to Algiers, where they made him by force a Moor. While going as a soldier in 
the galleys of Algiers, he was taken by the Christians and kept in prison in tlie 
monastery of St. Francis of Valen9a in AragaO [Aragon]. Wishing to lead a free 
life (cii as sandades da vida larga), he fled from there, travelled through Spain, Italy, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and parts of India, and finally came to Labor and Agra with his 
wife and children (lUltos). The King made him Captain of 200 horse. He related 
many things of the Christians, chiefly about the many miracles of ■ Our I<ady of 
Monserrate. He fell ill, and, as he already knew Father Xavier, he called him, and, 


I Sir J. Malcolm, A Memoir of Centrai Indio^ III. 341 ft, 

If Is it a mere roiucidetu'e that the nurse of Zu-!-Qarnain'a children al^ bore the^iaihe of Magdaltn ? , 
^ Chitor was taken in Pcb. 1508. 
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as he had great authority among the Moors, he spoke before them with sucii affection 
of Christianity that those who heard him were astonished. The F renchman confessed 
to the Father that he was a Christian and that the law of Mahomet had never satisfied 
him. The Father exhorted him to a general confession, giving him for the purixxse 
a method, and at the same time a book of the Christian doctrine to read ; and, as 
the spiritual physician continued for some days his ministrations to the sick man, he 
converted him and restored him to the use of the sacraments of Holy Mother 
Church. He received them with much devotion and many tears, and parted from 
this present life with manifest signs of salvation.”' 

Fr. Felix says tliat a note in the Agra Mission Archives states that ‘‘the old 
Church [of Agra] was built by Philip de Bourbon of the House of Navarre and his 
wife Juliana, an Armenian lady, who was in medical charge of the Emperor’s harem. 
They are both buried in the Church itself. Probably the epitaphs are in Armenian." * 
On what auttiority is tliis note in the Agra Mission Arcliives based ? To us it appears 
partly unreliable. The money with which the first Church of Agra was built came 
from JahAn^r, from KhwAja Martin ( + i6ii) and from MirzA Sikandar senior. And, 
since the Agra Church built by JahAnglr was destroyed by ^Ah JahAn after Decem- 
ber 8, 1635, no Armenian inscriptions are now to be found in the floor of the Chapel 
which was reconstructed on the spot of the former Church.* Is there question of the 
chapel which preceded the church of 1604 ? 

It has been urged tliat John Philip de Bourbon is mentioned in some of the Jesuit 
letters, e.g. in du J arric. It is said Prince Salim in 1602 had in his service one Giovanne 
Filippo through whom correspondence passed between the Jesuits and Prince Salim, 
•who was then at AllahAbAd.* It must be remarked, however, that F. Guerreiro’s 
RelofamAnnal de 602. e 603...,, on which du Jarric’s account is based, says he 
was an honourable Italian " who had come from Goa with the Fathers," and whose 
name was Jacome Felippe (James Philip). The name occurs four times in close suc- 
cession in Ch. VIII, foil. $gr- 6 ir. Besides, du Jarric has the name J acques Philippe.* 
In Father Jerome Xavier’s letter (Agra, 6th September, 1604) he is still spoken of as 
an Italian, but not by name.* 

The genealogical tree of the Bourbons, as we have it through Col. W. Kincaid, 
does not tally with what we now learn about MlrzA Sikandar, his sons and grandsons. 
We do not mean to discredit the Bourbon story more than we can help, but we fear 
it must be laigdy modified. It is' vitiated at its very source by making of Blbl 
Juliana the wife of J. P. de Bourbon. Such as it is, the Bourbon tradition must be 
a very old one, for it is until now the only Indian account through which the name of 
a Juliana of Akbar’s reign had been perpetuated to us. 


I Cf. F. OimRRSlito, S.J., PelactUH annat das cmas, . . . ifo 1607 & rii>8. . . . Lisboa, lOri, fol. i8i'. The letters from 
India arc of i6u8 and 1609 (see note ao lector), 

* Cf. [Pr. Pelix, O.C. 1 , Catholk Calendar and Directory for the Archdiocese of Agra, for the year 1907, p. 204 n, afi, 
s I femnd within the limits of the Catholic Cathedral compound of Agra only one Armenian insi'riptiou. It is in 
excellent condition, but mast be deciphered. It was worked into the arch below the date 1772 on tlie frontispiece of 
the Native chapel and forma a window-sill. No one would suspect it there. 

4 Cf. 1896, p. 88. 4 Cf. Troisiesm partie des ehoses plus memorables, Bovrdeavs, 1614, p. 82. 

i Cf. J,A .S.B,f 1896. pp. 91 , 92. I have examined my photographic copy of the letter. • 
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There are other points which favour the antiquity of the Bourbon house of Bhopal. 
Saveille Bourbon (b. 1582) ^ is said to have married one Miss or Mrs. Allemainein 1600. 
Now in Padres Santos* Cemetery, Agra, there is an inscription recording that loX 
ALEMAN/MORREOibiQi (<= John Aleman died in 161 9).* Ini7i2 (stc), a Francis de Bour- 
bon married a Miss da Silva, who may have been a daughter of Xavier daSilva, who 
settled at Jaypur, at the Court of Jay Singh II., in the first quarter of the i8th century 
and became the progenitor of a long line of physicians.' Finally, Salvador de Bourbon 
(b. ill 1736), who belonged to the sixth generation of Indian Bourbons, married a 
Miss “ Bervette.** She was evidently a descendant of the Frenchman Bravette, whom 
Manucci mentions {Storia do Mo^or, 1. 171) as having come to India in Jahangir’s 
reign. Fr. Botelho says he was one of the King’s lapidaries.* He had a son bom to 
him at Agra, named Jacornc Bravette, who is described as still a young man between 
1648 and 1654. In December 1912 1 found his epitaph in Padres Santos* Cemetery, 
Agra. It runs thus: aqvi iaz iaco/me bravette/pai^eceo aos/i [perhaps: 7] DE 
MARC0/1686./ (=Here lies James Bravette who died on the ist (7th?) of March 
1686). After 1736 several other marriages took place between the Bravettes and^ 
the Bourbons. 

According to Father A. Strobl’s letters, a mission station and a Church with a 
resident priest were opened at Narwar in 1743, and, according to Col. Kincaid, Francis 
de Bourbon came to Narwar with all his clan to the number of about 300 souls not long 
after the plunder of Delhi in 1739. Three miles from there lies the now ruined Fort 
of Shergarh, which was entrusted to him. Fr. Tieffen taller does not, however, speak 
of any Christians at ''Shergarh,” but at the Narwar Fort. He was himself more 
than 13 years the Qiaplaiu of the family.* He wrote that, after the Raja’s palace, one 
of the finest buildings within the Narwar Fort, *' was the palace of a certain Christian, 
born of Armenian parents, whom the gentoo Rajah admitted to the government of this 
province, and whom the Mogol Emperors loaded with honours and favours. He 
had houses built for all his family, and a Chapel to God, where he and the other 
worshippers of Jesus Christ, whether relatives or servants, assemble on all Feast- 
days and Sundays, one of the Jesuit Fathers saying Mass.’* ® 

Who else but the Bourbons could then have been living at Narwar, near Shergarh, 
which their tradition speaks of as the hereditary fief received from Akbar ? And yet 
the head of the Narwar family at that time is said by the Jesuits to be of Armeni^in 
parentage, and Col. Kincaid states that Francis de Bourbon (born in 1680) had 
married in 1710 an Armenian lady, " a relative of his own,* ’ and that he was himself 
descended from Anthony Bourbon (6. 1646), who had married the " grand-daughter of 

1 Cf. Kincaid ; but 1560 supra, p. 178. 

» Cf. E. A. H. Blunt, List of luscriptions on C^istian Tombs,,,, in fht U,P, of Agra andOudh, Allahabad, 1911, 
p. 41.— The word Aleman might mean also ** German.'* 

M Cf. ibid., pp. 48-53. * Cf. MS. ill my possession. 

* Cf. BKRN0UILT4, Dtscripiion Hist, st Gsogr. de Plnde, vol. I (1786), pp. 4 - 5 . Ticfifentaller was at Narwar between 
July 1747 and the beginning of 1750, also between December 1751 and 1765. A small Catholic Cemetery in the fort of 
Narwar contains a chapel and several tombs, one of which is dated 1747. Cf. ImpenM Gasetteer of India, Oxford, vol. 
XVIU( 1908). p. 397. 

^ Cf. Bbrnovilli, op. cit.,1, pp. 175- 176. 
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Yakoob Khan, Nawab related to Afghan family." All this appears to show a connec- 
tion with Mtrza Za-l-Qamain. Does it not seem that, on being lost sight of after 
Nuralla (1670-78), the Za-l-Qarnain fanuly passed through a period of obscurity at 
Delhi and suddenly emerged again at Narwar in all its former splendonr and with 
all its ancient traditions of piety ? Other descendants would have been the Cardoso’s 
and de Sa's of Agra and Bharatpur (Cf. App. B.). 

If the Indian Bourbons belonged to a later period than alleged by themselves, 
we do not see how or when they could have deserved their sudden rise to power, or 
owed it to any other, Lady Juliana Dias da Costa, for instance. The family connec- 
tions of Lady Juliana II. do not appear to point towards the Bourbons. Nor do I 
see how they could be descended from that bold and hitherto unknown adventurer, a 
common soldier, who passed himself off among the Dutch of Batavia as Don Luis dc 
Sylveira Lobo, Count of Sarcetas, then came to Iifadras and Mailapur, where he 
borrowed a large sum of money from John Petite, a Frenchman, and was recog- 
nised ” as the genuine Count of Sarcetas by a Portuguese Missionary ; next he went 
to several Portuguese towns on the West Coast duping everybody ; finally he came to 
Delhi under the nam^ of John de Souza Montenegro, deceived the Moghul Emperor 
by his genteel airs, married Theresa Dias de Almeida, daughter of John Dias, a noble 
of Cochin, and Maria Toscana,' a Moorish woman who became a Christian at the 
age of 40, had a son by her, became a renegade, took the name of Din Muhammad,' 
repented and died before September 7th, 1686.' 

Near Martyr’s Chapel, Padres Santos’ Cemetery, Agra, there is a very indistinct 
inscription, the date of which may be, from the appearance of the inscription, 
anything between 1611 and the middle of the 17th century. It runs thus: 
AQVI lAZ lOAN DBLACVIU.A / DE BORGONHA QVB MORRS/O EM AGRA AOS llEZ DE 
AGOSTO DE..../=Here lies Joab (Joam) Delacvilla ( 7 ) of Burgundy, who died at 
Agra in the month of August of ... . —Who was he 7 

The last word on the Bourbons has not been said. If John Philip de Bourbon 
can be connected with ZQ-l-Qamain, the earlier and most romantic part of the 
history of ZQ-l-Qamain’s family remains to be told. These pages may help! Kr. S. 
Noti, S.J., in unravelling the very tangled skein of that story. They will rdso have 
given my readers a foretaste of the many surprises which the Jesuit letters during 
two centuries will reveal, when published. 


■ Cf. on her Monucci, Stcria do Monor, II. 40: III. 216. Her husband, John Dias, a noble of Cochin, was probably 
related to Agostinho Dias, also described as a noble of Cochin (cf. App. C.). In that ca.se, the Count de Sarcetas " 
married into Irady Juliana !!.'• family. Manned knew also a certain John de .Souza, a physician al Delhi (1661-62), IT, 
40, 36 ft. a : one Juan Dias de Almeida and his daughter (III. 286). 

< Cf. Annnal Utter of Mogor (idyo-yfl)* MS., foU 
> Cf. Annual Utter of Mogor (September 7, 1686), MS., fol. 153. 
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TnUatm Gtiudlogieal TiMt of Mini Zi-l^anain, 


1 

...I 

^Abdu-l-^ayy. [Mir *Alldi>-llah] ? 

(atm alive in iGoo). 


I 


Juliana (f kqS) tnarried Mirza 
Sikandor [e. 1590). 


[Daughter, married 


Akbarl? 


Daughter, married Mirza 
Sikandar (1598). 


M. Zu-l-Qamam (h, 1592 ?) 

(t *656?) 
married Helena (f 1638.) 


I 


M. Scanderua (6. .1595 ?) 
(t ante 1628). 


Son 

(alive in 1632). 


Son 

(alive in 1633). 


A boy Obacrvam Clara. Hrea Daniel George. 

ti6i9, (John Baptlat) b. 1621. (Gaapar) (Michael) 

atill a baby, b, 1619 ? Cf. p. 146. 6. ante 1638 (b. ante 1638) 

t ante (1656 ?). t ante (1656?). f between (1656 ?) 

and 1G70 Cf. p. 16$. 


George waa Zu*l-Qamain*a true (earns) nephew. 

2. za-l-Qarnain bad an unde, called Jani Beg, at Sbmbliar In 1645. 

3 Nuralia, a relative of Mirza Zu-l-Qarnain, waa alive at Delhi between i6;ru-;8. 

4. A great-granddaughter of Zn-l-Qamain waa Bib! Anna Dcaaa (t Ddhi). 

5. M. Sikondar'a aecond wife and her two aona apoatatiaed in Sept. 1633. 

0. Only a bold guess could make of John Philip de Bourbon the father of * Abdu-l-Hayy. 



APPENDIX A. 

The Martyrs* Chapsi., Padres Santos’ Cemetery, Agra.' 

From the Catholic Cathedral, Agra, to the Padres Santos’ Cemetery, as it is called, 
there is a distance of about twenty minutes. It is further to the west, on the present 
outiddrts of the town. The name had been explained until now, I believe, as a 
corruption of Padre Santus' Cemetery, itself a corruption of Padre Sautucci’s Ceme- 
tery. I have held this view myself, but I now suggest tliat it is derived from the 
Portuguese dos "Padres Santos,” the Cemetery of the holy Fathers, a 

common appellative among the Portuguese for their priests. 

The history of the little mortuary Chapel, in which about 25 of the Mogor 
Missionaries lie buried, the oldest Catholic piece of masonry in Agra, is exceedingly 
curious, and in view of the interest which this Cemetery evokes, we cannot withhold 
it longer. 

Pr. Jo 3 o de Velasco, S.J. {Goana Hist. 1600-24, 33 > Ann.) 

writes on December 25^1, 1612: “The King granted us for burying the Christians a 
convenient and ample ground, whither the remains of the Christians were transported 
amid solemn prayer on the 2nd of November [All Souls’ Day] ; tlie presents offered by 
the Christians for the dead were distributed among the poor, whether of the faithful 
or of the pagans; whatever remained was carried to the jail to comfort the prisoners, 
which act of charity astoni^ed and edified the Moors not a little. Latdy this place 
was adorned with a Chapel (temfdnm), erected with the alms of a pious Armenian, 
who, free from the bonds of wedlock after the death of his wife, went to Rome and 
Jerusalem on a pilgrimage to the holy places of our Redemption. From there he 
went back to his country (patria) and bestowed on the two sons left him after his 
wife’s death whatever they ^d a right to, after which he devoted himself so wholly 
to God that he called himself only the hord Jesus’ little slave (tnancipiolum), and did 
not allow others to call him by any otlier name. However, he travelled divers 
countries as a merchant buying and xlling goods, and making profits amounting to 
many thousands of gold pieces {aurei^cAA mohurs?). But all hisgainshegaveaway 
to the poor or spent in other works of piety and charity, and that so faithfully that 
he was loth to subtract anything for his own sustenance : for, he would say repeatedly 
that these goods were no longer his, but the Dord Jesus’, to whom he had consecrated 
himsdf. Once, after a long time, five thousand gold pieces were adjudged him at 
last in a lawsuit, when, to the judge’s wonder, he presently distributed among the 
needy the monqr he had received; he ransomed very many captives from his own 
purse, relieved many in their wants, gave dowries to poor women of good character. 


• Cf.<N^«,p.lS4- 
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and thus, like the I<ord Jesus’ very faithful servant, he spent his goods and his life. 
Doubtless, he deserved to enter into the joy of his Dord. He was buried in the Chapel 
{in iemplo) he had built, and he asked Father Xavier to write over his tomb : ‘Here 
lies Martin (Marlinus), the slave of the I<ord Jesus.’ This was done, and after his 
death all that remained of his goods was partly spent in building and adorning the 
Chapel, as he had ordered, partly given to the poor, whom he had appointed heirs to 
his property.” 

Is it not pathetic that the inscription on that good man’s grave should have 
been so long a puzzle to antiquarians, or that bis good deeds should be made public 
again after an oblivion of three centuries ? The inscriptions on his tomb, both in 
Armenian and Persian, are near the right-hand recess of the octagonal chapd, as one 
enters. These lines, the oldest in the Cemetery, will have been read at times with 
incredulity, as a piece of vain boasting. How modest an expression they are of great 
realities and of the gratitude of the podr 1 ' 

We should think that the translation of the remains of the Christians to the new 
Cemetery took place on November 2nd, i6io, or November and, i6ii. Where was 
the older Cemetery ? Here is a clue, perhaps. During my stay at Agra at the end 
of December 1912 , 1 interviewed several times tbe Rev, Mother St; Lucy, the Pro- 
vincial of the Sisters of Jesus and Mary, who came out in 1854, and was diut up in 
the Port during the Mutiny. Not in 1861 or t862, as the Rev. Mother Provincial 
put it, but in 1875 or 1876, as a Nun, then a child, remembered, they found while 
digging a well near the convent, and they pointed to the well before the south veran 
dah, cloM therefore to the Cathedral compound, 3 stones, each marked with a cross. 
The stones were about 3 ft. long and ft. broad. 

There were on the stpnes inscriptions in European characters, and a Capuchin 
Father, Louis Nucliatelli(?), said: “Look here, these stones are of the i6th century.” 

Did he say i6th or 17th century ? ” He said i6th century, if I remember well.” 

Strange, because 1600 is the 17th century, and I do not see how the Jesuit 
Fathers could have had a Church or Chapel at Agra before that date. All the same, 
they speak of a small Chapel which existed before the one Prince Salim helped them 
to build in 1604.* What did you take those stones for ? Tombstones?”—” Yes,” 
interposed the other Nun,” for after that the girls used to say that the convent was 
built on a grave-yard.’ ’ — ” In what language were those inscriptions ? Portuguese ? ” 
“I think so.”— “Were the stones thick? In the drape of cenotaphs?”— "No, 
slabs.”— ” What colour ? Red sandstone? White marble ?”—” Not red ; whitish, 
but not marble.”— ” And where are those stones?”— “Who knows? ^ey may 
have been kept. They ought to have been., 'The Fathers were much interested in 
them, and so were we.”—” How often,” concluded the younger Nun, “have I not 
spoken of those stones ever sincel” I wrote down this conversation on the very 

I Por the Armenian and Persian inscriptions on the tomb c/. ]}. A. H. BLUNT'S It's/ of Intcriptiom on CkrtsHan 
Vombs HI the Allahabad, 191 1 , p. 3a, No. 74, where S(ortenq?us should be read : Martinas. The Armenian has 
Murt> rose, and this would best explain the name ** Martyr's Chapel" 

< J.A .SM., 1896, pp. 89^ The Church for which Salim gave a subsUntial sum was begun before September 6tb, 
101)4, cf. tbid., p. 9J. 
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but all my efforts to trace the stones failed. Probably, digging the convent 
garden or the church compound on the side of the well would bring up other stones. 

In 1913, Fr. Hyacinth, O.C., Agra, found in the compound of the Cathedral a 
stone (2 ft. 2 inches x i ft. 7 mches) bearing the following inscription ; 

A QVI lAZ Q P. laSEP 
DE CASTRO DAS 
COMPA TRESUDADO 
DE DAHOR ONDE MOR 
REO. AOS. 15. DDZEB. 

1646. 

(Cf. The Franciscan Annals, Agra, Cathedral Mis.sion Press, 1913, p. 294). This 
discovery proves clearly that the present site of the Cathedral and compound is the 
one occupied by the old Jesuit Mission. I do not suppose, however, that it is one 
of the stones alluded to by the Nuns. What is curious about this inscription is tliat 
Father Joseph de Ca.stro’s tomb in the Mart3'rs* Chanel has as inscription : aqvi iaz/o 
p. lOSEPH^E CASTRO pai,KCRo/lahor AOS 15 db/dezebro d’ 1646./— Here lies Father 
Joseph de Castro. Died at Dahor on the istli of December 1646). I fancy that the 
stone in the Martyrs* Chapel was brought from Lahore when the body of Fr. de 
Castro, after a first interment there, was taken to Agra {J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 529). 
The inscription latdy found would have been intended to take its place, but some- 
how it was left lying about. Perhaps, it was rejected because it contained flaws. I 
havecopied it exactly from Fr. Hyacinth’s letter of Agra, 5th June, 1913. aqvi should * 
be one word; Q (after iaz) is meaningless ; it must be 0, for q (quondam) would not be 
used without the article o\ Josep ought to liave an h, but there is instead over the 
p the sign a worn out with time; the same sign occurs over the E of dzeb, 5th line, 
where it represents the nasal h ; if das (2nd line) stands for da s[anta], it is unusual ; 
TR (3rd line) and nd (4th line) are worked into compound letters. The meaning is 
therefore: Here lies Father Joseph de Castro of the (holy ?) vSociety, transferred from 
Labor, where he died on the 15th December, 1646. 


APPENDIX B. 

A GRBAT-GRANDDAUdHTER OP ZO-IrQARNAIN. 

In view of the interest which BIbl Anna Dessa’s inscription is bound to elicit,' I 
must enlarge on the inscriptions near it. 

On December 27th, 1912 , 1 visited the spot where BIbl De Sa’s tombstone lies. 
The site is dearly indicated above. The stones lie under a khiml-tree, in a field having 
a wdl. Altogether there are at that place six stones, three of them witl> inscriptions. 


I Cf. tupra pp. 167-168. 
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The other two inscriptions state : --- 

No. 2. + 

IIAJS 10 AO CARDOZ (Prof>osed translation.) 

[0 OIBIIT EM BHART ^ ^ Cardozo, (who) died at 

[P]VR FOR NOME I[?DE?] Bhartpur[Bharatpur]. By (the) name of 
|P]VRTVGVEZ KA (i.e., «/ms) Portuguese K^. Year 25th 

?NANO : 25 DK U . December 1761. 

EZEMBRO 1761. 

The Agra MS. divides thus ; for nome vrtuguezkana no (by name Urtuguezkana on 
the). I do not think that the word aqvi for " here ” ever stood in the beginning. 
There would have been no room for it on the first line. *010 inscription could not 
have begun cither with f.sBBA]sTiAO (Sebastian). For the title !^ 9 n recurring, 
see p. 187, No. 5. 

No. 3. + 

AQUI lAIS 
DOMINGO 

S CARDOZ (Translation.) 

0 DESA FA Here lies Domingos Cardozo DeSa. 

LECEO EM Died at Agmon the 22nd of July 17(3]— . 

AGRA A 22 
lUDHO D’ I 7 [ 3 l~. 

I hesitated between 173— and 175—. The anonymous Agra MS. has 173--. It 
translates Domingos by Dominick, an old spelling. A reading of 1876 has 175— • 

These six stones are cenotaphs, single blocks of hard stone, aqd executed in the 
best style of the cenotaphs in Padres Santos* Cemetery, i.e,, the style of Mu^m- 
tnadan cenotaphs. These stones have not apparently been shifted since 1876. Still, 
I do not see why the writer in the Agra Arch. Soc. Trans., 1876, diould have spoken of 
a mound. A footpath across the fields passed just over stone No. 2, and this in the 
long run will obliterate the inscription. The inscriptions had lost little of their 
clearness during these last 60 years. I think it proper to represent to the Arduio* 
logical Department of Agra, whose solicitude in these matters deserves the highest 
commendation, that these stones should be protected from injury either by means 
of a raised platform or a railing. 

Within 5 minutes from the place just described, under a big nlm«tree, in what a 
native in the fidds called Chamalbara Khet, we found another cenotaph resting on a 
low nanow pile of red bricks. I was told that the Hindus wordiip it on Thursdays, 
burning ght and ofiering sweetmeats and flowers. The Agra MS. notes the same. 
Its head-line ; " Inscription on the grave in the old cemetery ; the grave wordtipped 
by the natives” is suggestive. • 

The following appears on the cenotaph 
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No. 4. + 

AQVI FA 
tECKO RI 
TA EM B 
KARAT 
PVR FIEH 
A DE ALD 


CDRE DA. 
CRVS AO 
S 10 DE D 
EZEMBR" 
DK 1761 A 
NNOS. 


(Translation): Here died Rita at Bharatpur,. daughter of Aldcdre da Crus on 
the loth of December of the year 1761. 

The meaning intended is evidently: Here lies Rita, daughter of , . who died at 
Bharatpur on ... . The Agra MS. read Aldecoro where I saw Aldcdre, This is pro- 
bably an abbreviation for Aldcandre, itself a corruption of Alexandre, Alexander. 

With two companions, two boys, I explored the fields in a radius of 5 minutes 
from No. 4. We examined the stones to be seen in the fields and at the wells, but 
found no other tombstones. At the wells, worked into the rude masonry, were a 
number of red sandstone blocks, with carvings, wliich could not have been brought 
from vety far. I conjecture that they formed the facings and floors of the platforms 
on which the fashionable cenotaphs we had found must have been resting. 

On our way from Puya Ghat Road to No. 4, our first discovery, we came upon 
an erect tombstone with a Persian inscription of 5 lines each on the two faces of the 
stone. Scrolls of flowers emerging from a vase were insculpcd on both (?) faces. 
As it bore no cross, we paid little attention to it. It is a noticeable landmark. 
There were hardly any people in the fields; hence, we elicited little or no information. 
Another, not a stranger to Agra as myself, and with more leisure than I had, might be 
more successful in settling whether others of tlie Zfl-l-Qarnain family were buried there. 

To the inscriptions above I must add a fifth one mentioned in the Agra MS., 
as in the same direction. Neither I nor the Agra Arch Soc. Trans. (1876) noticed it 
in the fields. 

It ran as follows : — ' 

No. 5. 

[AQ]UI IAS ECHO EM 

[MJADAEE [BjHARATPUR 

[NJA CARD ' A 10 DE 1768. 

OZA FAD 

The parts within [ ] are mine.— AIO (last line) represents, perhaps, Af^O, since 
the month is left out. The meaning would be 

Here lies Mad alena (Magdalen) Cardoza, [who] died at Bharatpur. Year 1768. 

Cardoza is a feminine ending for the family name Cardozo. I have come across 
not a few other examples in India of making Portuguese family names in 0 subject to 
gender.‘ 

> I now BnA tUi inicription figured in Trans. Arch. Soc. Agra (Ju.— June 1875), where the 2 lost lines are: 
[B] BABAT Pun AOS 19 / [M] AIO OB 1758. The Agra MS* mi^^t therefore be later than 1876. 
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We have, then, in the fields, at a short distance of Padres Santos’ Cemetery, 
Agra, 5 inscriptions recording 3 family names: da Crus, Cardozo and de Sa, the period 
covered being 1730-1768. One, a da Crus, and two Cardozos died at Bharatpur ; BIbl 
Anna T)e Sa died at Delhi, one Cardozo de Sa died at Agra, and all are buried at 
j\gra, close to one another, beyond the limits of Padres Santos’ Cemetery. 

Leaving out of count the da Cruz inscription, which is some distance from the 
rest, it is quite natural to supixise that the six stones which lie together form a 
family reserve, especially as on one, of them the names of Cardozo and deSa are 
united. In fact, formerly tliey were covered with a dome. Cf. Trans. Arch. Soc. 
Agra (Jan. — June 1875), p. xvi. The Cardozo and de Sa families would have been 
related to Mlrza Zu-l-Qarnain. However, the fact that the only inscriptions found in 
the fields date only from 1730 to 1768 militates against the supposition that the 
earlier generations of the Sikandar family were buried in that direction. 

It is curious that the .\gra MS. should speak of “old cemetery” in connection 
with our No. .]. If we consider the distance and the regularity of the walls enclosing 
Padres Santos’ Cemetery, it is improbable that those fields ever formed part of 
Padres Santos’ Cemetery, nor could there have been on that side a cemetery older 
than the latter. It is, perhaps, significant that, while five- Jesuit Fathers were 
buried in the Martyrs’ Chapel of Padres Santos’ Cemetery from 1730 to 1763 , 1 found 
in that cemetery only three inscriptions to laymen for tlic same period. Yet, I copied 
all the inscriptions not noticed by E. A. H. Blunt, both in Padres Santos’ Cemetery 
and in .and near the Cathedral (old and new). Two lay inscriptions are dated between 
1700-1760 ; 2 between 1710 and 1720 ; g belong to 1770-1780, and 6 to 1790-1800. One 
is cither of 1720 or 1770; i of 1751, i of 176(4?) and one of 1768. The inscription 
of 1751 refers to an Armenian. 'Tliese figures apply to inscriptions in European 
characters. As for the Armenian inscriptions, E. A. H. Blunt has 2 between 1720 and 
1730 ; but of the 83~out of a po.ssible no -which Fr. Felix publislied from an old MS. 
in the Agra Archives, none lies between 1730 and 1768. Mr. E. A. H. Blunt specu- 
lates also on this anomaly (pp. 31-32 of his book), and it is not likely that the absence 
of the Court from Agra solves the whole problem. Was there for a time a prohibi- 
tion to inter lay people in Padres Santos’ Cemetery ? 

Be the explanation what it may, we find in Padres Santos’ Cemetery one more 
inscription th.it may refer us back to Zd-l-Qarnain. The French is wretched, but,the 
sculptor may have been partly at fault. 

CSV ROOS I.B CORP DB ALBXANDRB DRCANB CARDOSO ‘PRRINCUB BAND MORT 
I,AN I775AGARA. 

Unless DBCANR stands for Dakhinl from the Dakhin or Deccan), which is 
improbable, seeing that the name Cardo.so (x>mes next, I propose to read: Drca 
(D ega, De Sa), ni Cardoso, though it involves, I fancy, the anomaly of a man's putting 
the name of his wife or of his mother before his father’s. Perhaps, he was the son of 
Domingos Cardozo de Sa (cf. No. 3) The meaning would be: “ Here lies (Ci repose) 
the body (le corps) of Alexander Dega, nl Cardoso, Feringq,e [FiringhtJ ^an, deceased 
at Agara (Agra) in the'year 1775.” 
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Notice the re-appearance of the name Alexander. Among the Catholic inscrip- 
tions from Agra and Sardhana (cf. E. A. H. Blunt, op. cit.) one may notice a certain 
predilection for the name Juliana, too. 

E. .A. H. Blunt {op. cit., p. 13, No. 42) has the fallowing inscription to another 
Cardozo from Sardhana : “ Sacred to the memory of Mrnuel Cardozo, who departed 
this life, Thursday, September 15, 1808, aged 105 years.” He notes that a ” Frederick 
Cardozo is mentioned as a servant, and then a pensioner, of the Begam Saiuru, 
doubtless a relation of this centenarian.” (Reference: Dycc-Somhre Depositions).' 


APPENDIX C. 

Notes on I^dv Jtji4Ana Dias da Costa.' 

I feel inclined to think that tliis renegade was Agostinho Dias, father of the famous 
Lady Juliana of Shah Alam’s time. Valentyn says that her father was a merchant 
at Cochin, who, when the Dutch took the place, went to Goa, thence to Bengal and 
Mogor, his daughter Juliana being Imm to him in Bengal. 

Valentyn must be wrong about two points, i.e. (1) that her father left Cochin 
after the Dutch took it, which was in 1663, and {2) that Juliana was born in Bengal. 
If Juliana was bom in Bengal after 1663, she could not have been, as asserted by 
Valentyn, 55 years old in 1712, whereas, if she was bom in 1658, as (Jentil has it, 
who married in her family, she would have been 54 years old in 1712. Fr. Emmanuel 
Figueiredo, S. J., says she was born shortly after ZO-l-Qarnain’s death. Gentil appears 
to have the correct date of her birth. In that case she was not born in Bengal, as 
Gentil also says'; for 1 take it that her fatlier is tlie renegade, who from Cochin passed 
to Bengal, and was brought to Agra after the capture of Hugll (1632-33), as we now hear 
from Fr. fiotelho. My reason fur identifying him with the renegade is that we hear of 
one Agostinho Dias in Mogor before 1663. Manucci refers to him. They were to- 
gether in Multan. "One day, a Portuguese by name Agostinho Dias begged me to 
abandon the company of the eunuch [Basant], because he knew of a certainty that 
there existed an order of .Aurangzeb for his seizure and execution ” The information 
proved correct. Basant was killed shortly after at Lahore in 1659. {Storia do Mogor, 
I. Ixxix, .363-365). By itself, this passage does not prove our contention. It must be 
compared with a Persian biography of Juliana referred to by Mr. Beveridge in his 
artide on Dona Juliana {East and West, Bombay, July, 1903), t^e translation of 
which biography by Prof. E. H. Palmer was published in Maltebrun's NouveUes 
Anfudes des Voyages, vol. for 1865. This biography connects Juliana and her mother 
with the capture of Hugll, the two having been made .slaves, it is asserted, to one of 
^^ah Jahftn's ladies. In the case of Juliana this is impossible, since she died in 1732, 


i My earlier discussion of these inscriptions will be found in K. A. H. Blunt, np. cit., iqii, Noh. ^84*87. I had not 
seen the stones then. 

* Cf. supra, p. lOj, H. 3. 


■* The stfitemeut in Gentil muy bo borrowed from Valoiityn. 
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aged 75.' In the case of her father and mother, I consider that, in the light of Fr. 
Botelho’s allusion , the Persian biography in correct. J uliana’ s father became medical 
attendant of Prince Muazzam and died in Golconda shortly before Prince Muazzam 
was imprisoned by his father, which latter event took place in March 1686. (Cf. H. 
Beveridge’s article in East and West, op. cit.). The author of the Persian biography 
was alive in 1774 and appears to have been related to Juliana’s descendants. His 
name, which has been rend Gastin or Gaston Brouet, must be Augustine Bravettc 
or Bravct, also corruptly written Bervette. About the Bravettes see p. 180 above. 


APPENDIX D. 

Some Unknown Persons. 

Mr. 11 . Beveridge found in the ‘Amd $dlih an allusion to two brothers, who were 
great in Hindustani and Greek music, and who had the curious names of Baqbai or 
Baqliai and Path Hai. “ I wonder,” he writes, “ if they were Armenians.” (Letter 
of June 8, 1913). From conversations witli Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth I gather that Hai is 
a distinctive Armenian title, that the Ilais are the sons of Haik, the founder of the 
Armenian nation, Armenia being called Haiastan. (Cf. his Hist, of the Armenians in 
India, p. j). 

In the beginning of the first volume of the ‘Amal Salih there is question of a 
Mangflr FiringhI, who, in the i6th or 17th year of Jahangir’s reign, was in command 
of 8uuo Decaiiis. He must be the Man$flr Khan Fafangl whom we find mentioned in 
the Tuzuk-i-Jahanglrl (A. Rogers’ and H. Beveridge’s translation), II. 258, 271. In 
1623, he was raised to the mansab of 4,000 personal and 3,000 horse, but was killed 
the same year when, in a fit of drunkenness, he went to attack single-handed a body 
of his enemies. 

There is in' the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a Persian treatise on 
medicine, materia medica and surgery, the Tuhfat el Masiha. Dr. D. Hooper, who 
took an interest in the book, gathered from it some details concerning the author, 
one Dominic Gregory Yutist [?J, also known as Dakhani Begbin Raphael Yutist, 
surnamed bazar Begbin Joan Yutist or Yahya Begbin Ibrahim Begbin Qaraq3sh 
Begbin Yunas (Jonas) Beg. He was a Greek Christian and a native of Aleppo in 
Syria, whence his ancestors came to Ipdia and settled in ^khjah 3 nab 3 d (Delhi). 
Dakhani Beg, according to his own statement in the preface, was a pupil of Sylvester 
Cross [da Cruz ?J. He left Shilhjahanllblld and settled in Udaipur as a servant of 
Jagat Singh, the Udaipur Rana. It was here that he compiled his Pjiarmacopoeia in 
1749 and dedicated it to his patron, Rana Jagat Singh.* We add this note with the 
faint hope that someone may chance to throw light on this curious genealogy. 

I (icntil, Mfm. sur /’fuiiousiaH, p 378. The Viceroy of Goa writea iii 1715 that aheawai already more than 70 yean 
old ! Cf. J. A Ismocl Oraciaa, lima dnna Pur/tt^tteca, Nova Goa, 1907, p. 163. * 

1 From a letter of Dr. Hooper to the nutbnr (Calcutta, May 2, 1912). 
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APPENDIX R. 

Note on MIrzA Zu-l-Qarnain prom Armenian Sources. 

By ME.SROVB J. Seth.' 

The following account of MfrzA Za-l-Qarnain is a literal translation from the 
original Armenian of Thomas Khojamall. This account is found as an Appendix to 
the second volume of Thomas Khojamall’s “ History of India” in Armenian, which, 
he says in his preface, was translated by him from thc original Persian at Alliduibad 
under the following circumstances : — 

“In the year 1768, on tlie 15th Damah[oneo{ the Armenian months], at the 
time of Shah ’Alam, at the Capital City of Ellabas [Allahabad], where was the great 
Dewan Xhalsoo, whose name was Rajah Syedraff, and the other Rajah Driran, who 
were my friends, at my earnest request and desire, I received from these persons, 
and in the course of 12 days I translated from the royal Persian books into onr lan- 
guage, which was completed on the 26th Damah.’“ 

Thomas Khojamall’s manuscript in Armenian was found at Agra in 1822 in the 
possession of one Satoor Arratoon of that place, and , as it was badly worm-eaten, it was 
copied afresh by one Oabriel Andreasian at the instance of the Armenian Bishop Pogose 
en route to Gwalior. The good Bishop brought the copy to Calcutta and it remained 
here in manuscript until 1849, when it was edited and publislied by the Armenian 
poet and journalist, tlie late Mesrovb David Thaliatin.' 


THH AlXifTION BY KING AKB.fR OF THE SON OF HAKOBfAN OF JULFA* 
WHOSE NAME OIJLQVRNEU.. 

‘ ‘ Akbar Shah the Great, Emperor of India, son of Nasiruddin Humayoii, ascended 
the throne in the year of our Lord 1554.^ In his days there had come from Julfa a 
Mr. Jacob, with his wife, and he resided at Kaslimir engaged in trade. There a son 
was born to them; but, unfortunately, not finding a priest at that place to baptize 
the child, they named him, according to their own wishes, Qulqurnell. 

“The mighty Emperor during this time goes to Kashmir to visit his subjects, 
and, whilst going about incognito,’ he comes across the child of Mr. J acob and is much 
pleased with his beauty. He orders some of his chiefs to stay there and ascertain 
whose child he is and to take him with his parents to him. The chiefs, having found 
out, took the parents with him to the Emperor. When Akbar heard that he was of 
the Armenian nation, he became very glad. He liked the child very much, and, turn- 

> Cf. supra, p. lau; 120 n. i. v Sic. 

* Thomas Khojainall's amiunt of MTrzi ZQ-l>Qarnaiu scemn to me to have bui*ii written by himself frtjm IraclitionK, 
and not to have been translated from the Persian.— 11. H., S.J. 

♦ Hakob is the Armenian name for Jacob, jan being a Persian ailix, meaning life. — M. J. S. 

Has this name anything to do with Yakoob miAn, the Nawab related to the Afghan family, from whose grand- 
daughter Francis Bourbon was bom in 1680? Cf. Coi.. W. Kincaid, Asiatic Quarterly Review, III (Jan.— April, 1887), 
p. 170.— H. U., S.J. b 1556, rather. 
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ing to the father, said ; ‘Oh, Mr. inoosaAr [traveller] and respected merchant, will 
you give me or not your son, so that I may adopt him, for I have no son ? ’ Mr. Jacob 
having bowed replied : ‘ My lord King, live for ever. Although I and mine are your 
servants, yet I shall not give him willingly, for I am an Armenian by nationality and 
a Christian, and you are a Turk and Mohammedan ; if I were to give you my child 
and you make him a Mohammedan, 1 .shall be disgraced amongst my own people and 
they will upbraid me by saying tliat either for money or through force I gave my 
son to tlic King.’ The King was greatly pleased at this pious and fearless reply, and 
he swore that he would never interfere with the religion of either the child or the 
parents. ' Remain firm in your religion,’ he Said, ‘ I shall be exceedingly glad ; 
but, as 1 have no child, I sliall adopt this child.' 

” Then he ordered that, dressed in regal robes, they should be taken to his 
palace and that the child be kept in every kind of comfort as his son as long as he 
remained in Ka,slnnir. Then, when he returned to Akbarabad [Agra], he took with 
him tliis very adopted Qulquruell with his parents and there gave to Mr. Jacob for 
his rejfidence a place near the Seakhana ' (or Armoury) of the King He then ordered 
that they sliould build a Church, have an Armenian priest brought out and follow 
the r ancestral faith. Hearing this, there came to Akbarabail from Julfa an Archi- 
mandrite,'' a priest and many Armenian families, who were very well received by the 
King, who granted them 5000 bigahs of land at Akbarabad for bttilding houses, 
gardens, farms and other important places. But Qulqurncll, the adopted son. of the 
King, was always at the Palace, where he was a great favourite of both the King and 
the (Queens, and you may say he was being taken from tlie arms of one to another. 

"(jod knows how to make his beloved respected before foreign nations, because the 
King was kind enough to allow an Armenian child to remain pure in his religion and 
for h's sake sliow respect to his nation; therefore God too was pleased to reward him 
according to his wishes ; hence, in the year 1563, on the lyth of Rabi-ul-avval, He gave 
the King a male child, from his favourite Queen, and he was called Mir Salim Salathin, 
tint is to .say, heir-apparent. The mighty iSinperor too was not unaware of this divine 
favour, for it is said that he would always say, ‘ God looked at me and gave me this 
my second child through the coming of the Armenians and my favourite son Qulqur- 
uell.’ And thus the two children growing up together were very fond of each other, 
and the King sedng their innocent love was exceedingly pleased. 

“ When Qulquruell came of age, Akbar gave him landed properties, namely Jagirs, 
the town of Hooghly in Bengal, the proirince or perganuah of Samar [Sambhar] in 
the district of Akbarabad, whence comes good salt, and the country of Punjab in 
Uihorc. Then Qulqumell cmnmenoed building himself grand palaces with shops all 
round, and he had jewellers, that is Joliurris,* whom he occupiei, for they say he 
himself was very fond of buying and selling precious stones. It seems he was by 

^ '1 here is question of an Armoiiinti Bishop wlit), :i 1 ih c lo pro'>*e 1 t<i MaUbar by actfior fear of the I'ortugucae, went 
to Not Ik India by Persia, lint died on the journey 111 or bei >re i^ki, llis books were robbed and came and by into 
J . Xavier's possession. Cf. Antonio Cola^o, S.J., Heltn a-n .lihuif. . . .tie ri.) >. y 6ji (Tnuisldted from Pr. Giiorfciro’a Pof- 
tujtiK'sc* Relaiam)^ Vallnditlul. 1604.]) (nt.- 11. | 1 .. .s.J, - JauhaH sk ellvi'* 
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nature a very humble and meek person, but the King Akbar liked him so much that 
without his order nobody could do anything, either rich or p(H>r. It is said that 
whoever wi^ed to go to him was allowed freely and boldly and he never allowed the 
request of those who went to him to remain ungranted. He wouM neither cat nor 
drink, not that he wished to show himself off with pride, but that he had made a 
habit of it. But they say he had the Mansab [rank] of seven thousand and paid much 
attention to it. 

“In the year of our I^ord 1605, King Akbar dierl and Mirza Salim Salathin suc- 
ceeded him and was called Nur-ud-din Jehangeer. When tlie whole world were 
going to congratulate the King on bis acce.ssion, Onlqurnell tiembling through fear 
would not come out of the house and would not g«» to offer his felicitations to the 
King. Several times he sent word to him and invited him to come, but liis false 
fear compelled him to run away by himself and go to his jagir at Hooghly. This 
escape made the King verj^ very sorry, so he ordeicil that all the ,\rmeuians Iw 
watched. Afterwards when he learnt that the c*.scape was more through fcjirthan 
anything else, he wrote on oath, ‘ h'ear not, I and you are brothers. Do yon not 
know my love from my youth? Come to me, and, whatever may he your reque.sts, 
I .shall grant you the .same. Is it likely that I should be ungrateful towards my 
father’s behest and think of harming you ? If you do not come willingly, I shall 
have you brought in bonds. ' In like manner , our own i)eople f the .\rmeniaiis] beseech- 
ingly wrote to him to come. 

“When he came and presented himself, the King loved him mneh and said, ‘ Why 
do 3-011 now keep aloof, brother ? Am I going to lake back from >'on the proiwrties 
presented to you by my father, or is there anything wanting which I will not make 
good ? Ask, even half of my kingdom, and I shall grant it to you.’ Our hermit 
king to-be fell on his face to the ground and said, 'My I<ord, I veiily know your 
love and favour, but I beg of you to allow me U) stay at home like a ^joor man and 
pray for you.’ The King said, ‘ Since that is yoar wish , I am glad ; do as you like, 
but come and see me sometimes.’ 

“ Henceforward, having retired from all important Jiffairs, he gave himself up to 
singing, which in the Indian language is called Ran, and he made so nuieh ]>rogress 
that be was not inferior to the very best singers of olden times. His name is pro- 
claimed in the Indian work called RagmOlct. Following such trivial i)ursuits, he 
neglected himself, his children (of whom, they say, some are still to be found at 
Chandemagore in Bengal), as also his properties and his own nation.’’ 


Many points in this Armenian account are out of focus, exaggerated, unreliable, 
or wrong: e.g., the name of Za-l-Qarnain's father, his origin from Julfa, his meeting 
Akbar first in Kashmir, Za-l-Qarnain’s birth before that of Prince Salim, the date of 
Prince Salim’s birth (1563), Akbar’s attributing it to the prayers of the Armenians, 
the arrival at Agra before or about 1600 of Armenian priests and their establishing a 
chuxidi there, the grant of 5000 bighas of land to the “ Armenians” of Agra, Mirza 
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Zri- 1 -Qarnaiti*s man§ab of 7000, etc. Man§abs above 5000 were reserved to His 
Majesty's august sons.** Cf. Aht (transl.), I. 237. 

Za l-Qarnain’s jagJr at Hugll may be a reminiscence either of the concession 
made by Akbir to the Portuguese in 1578-80 or of its being restored to them, perhaps 
through the MIrza*s mediation , after 1632. Cf . Bengcd : Past and Present, Vol. X, Pt. I, 
January-March 1915, pp. 48, 109. 

In Zfl-l-Oarnain*s disa]^pcarance from the Court on the accession of Jahangir 
we see also a distortion of the facts. He was only 14 years old at the time. The 
facts intended are probably these. When Sikandar, his father, came from Sambhar 
to Agra, at the end of 1605 or beginning of 1606, to congratulate Jahangir on his 
accession, Jahangir tried to tamper with his religion, and Sikandar, fearing probably 
that he would do the same with his two children then at the Court, took them away 
with him to Sambhar. When at I^ahore (1606), Jahangir, remarking the absence of 
the boys, had a search made for them. They were brought back, and shortly after 
forcibly circumcised. Sikandar on hearing of this was inconsolable. Por three days he 
wept and refused all food. One of his servants was sent to Lahore to take informa- 
tion, find the Fathers wrote back to say that it was not safe for him to come himself. 
After that the King acted as if nothing had happened. (Cf. Fr. Guerreiro, S.J., 
Rclii{'(un»,,, de 60b. & 607., foil. r52vi55f). According to Father Botelho (cf. 
supra, p. 160), Zil- 1 -Q.irnain disappeared after his forcible circumcision, and was at 
last found and brought back. 

A search should be made for the Rdgmald containing the Mirza*s name. It 
contains perhaps in. addition some of his Hindustani or Hindi compositions. 

It is a curious fact that our Armenian author looked towards Chandernagore for 
Za- 1 -Qarnain*s descendants. Had he not heard of the Bourbons of Narwar and 
Shergarh and their claiming descent from him? It is the more curious because 
Kliojamall on his tombstone in Padres Santos' Cemetery, A^ra, declares : “ Thomas, 
son of Khoja Mall of Ispahan. I was servant of the Council of Chinsurat. 1789, 
January 22nd.” 

Among the Catholics of Agra there is the same tradition as among the Armenians 
about large gifts of land granted to the Jesuit Fathers and situated at Agra, and the 
wonder is why the Fnglish Courts of law set aside the claims of the Catholic Mission 
to these concessions.— H. H., 5 ./. 
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PART III. 

Apparntmt from the Southern Shnii Sfnfee. Bi/ N. ANMANnAi.B, O.Hc., 

P.A.S.H. 

[With Plates XUI-XLV.J 

The apparatus described in these notes is that commonly used for weighing agri- 
cultural produce and dried fish in the markets of the villages situated round the Inle 
I<ake in the state of Yawnghwe. These markets are held every five days and are 
frequented not only by both the civilized people and the hill tribes of the surrounding 
Country, but also by wandering Chinese merchants from Yunnan ; Siamese copper 
coins of the reign of the late king Chululongkorn are current, but I did not meet any 
Siamese people. 

The specimens described were obtained in February and March, iqi; either at 
Port Stedman on the east side of the l^ike or at Yawnghwe. With one exception 
(No. IIII2) they belong to types that were used indiscriminately by tlie different in- 
digenous races that frequent the market. The most numerous of these races are the 
litha (“Sons of the I/ake”), a Burmese-speaking people whose dialect is said to 
support their legendary origin from Tavoy ; the Shans ; the Danu (people of mixed 
Burmese and Shan ancestry) ; the Taungyo, a hill-tribe living east and north of 
the lake ; the Taungthu, another hill-tribe living chiefly to the south and perhaps 
al1tlK^ to the Karens; the Panthey or Mahommedan Chinamen of Yunnan, and China- 
men from the Kiangsu province who have travelled up the Yangtse and tliM over- 
land. Punjabis, Nepalis and Paharis from Kumaon in the Himalayas are also pre- 
sent, but they are recent settlers in the country. 

The system of weights employed with all the different kinds of apparatus is in 
theory at any rate that of Upper Burma. 

I viss, peittha or peithha . . . . loo tikals (3'65 lb.) 

I tikal . . . . . . .40 mats 

I mat . . . . . . ..2 mu 

I mu . . . . . . . . 2 

I p4 . . . . . . f> ywe 

I do not propose to discuss either the geographical distribution of the different 
irin«<« of weighing-beams described, or their mechanical significance On the latter 

I Parts I and II of these “ MiMellanea " were published in vol, I of the of the Avahe Society of Benzol in 

1907. 
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ix)int my friend Mr. H. (». (Iraves has been kind enough to add some notes, while 
Dr. (}. H. Meerwarth’s remarks on the bismcr weighing-beam in Russia have an 
interesting bearing on the distribution of that primitive instrument. My object has 
been to place on record the bare facts about the apparatus actually in use at the 
braining of 1917 in a definite district, but probably soon to be replaced by devices of 
greater mechanical perfection though of less etlmographic interest. 

Witli one exception the .specimens described are in the collection of the Indian 
Maseuin, the numbers quoted in reference to each being from the Museum register. 

The collection was exhibited' at a general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal on the evening of the 2nd of May, 1917. Mr. H. G. Graves and Dr. G. H. 
Meerwarth have been kind enough to embody the remarks they made after the exhi- 
bition in the notes published on pp. 200 and aoi, postea. I have to thank Dr. P. H. 
Gravely for the photographs reproduced on pis. XIJV and XDV. 

No. iiiifi. Scales and Weights (PI. XUI, fig. 1; pi. XIJII, figs, i-.}, and 

pi. XUV). 

Burmese {hUha) name.—Yazu. 

Locidily.—Voti Stedman, Inle Lake, Southern Shan States. 

The beam is made of iron, and consists of a roughly cylindrical rod 50 cm. long 
and about 8 mm. in diameter. In the middle it is squared and thickened to hold the 
indicator, and at the extremities flattened and turned first upwards and then down- 
wards and inwards to form a hook. The indicator is an upright iron rod 14 cm. high. 
Above, it is roughly cylindrical, but its basal part is flattened in the plane at right 
angles to that in which the ends of tlie beam arc flattened. At its extreme base it 
forms a pin with quadrangular cross-.section and pas.se$ through the beam. Where it 
does so it is welded into position to give it the neces.sary rigidity. It is ornamented 
somewhat crudely by indentations of the sides, and terminates in a small sphere or 
globule. The indicator is suspended by means of a spindle-shaped pin in a narrow plate 
of iron. The pin is welded tlirough the basal part of the former, and rests at each side 
in a circular hole contained in a heart-shaped prolongation of the side of the plate. 
The plate is flattened in the vertical plane at right angles to the main axis of the 
beam, and is ornamented in much the same way as the indicator. It is pierced near its 
upper extremity for tlie reception of a suspending cord. The scale-pans are of bam- 
boo hasketwork covered with thilti', a compound of wood-oil (derived from the tree 
Melimorrhoea usitula) and damar resin. They are circular and rather fallow, not 
very exact in shape. Their diameter is'about 28 cm. Four cords are passed through 
each pan near its edge, at equal distances apart. Bach cord is knotted below the hole 
through which it passes, but not fastened in any way above. The cords are about 
79 cm. long. They are formed of well-twisted fibre of two strands, and are 3 mm. 
thick. Above, a short distance below the beam, they are knotted together and hung 


I Tills coiiiponnd, which is of r dead black colour, ia much used by all the races of the Southern Shan States for 
oivcring hasketwork in order to render it waterproof. All the Intha boats are painted with it. 
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from a double hook of crude iron, where the upper part of which passes tlirou^h a 
hole in the terminal hook of the beam. 

The weights used with these scales are cast in light brass or some other alloy. 
They invariably take tlie form of an animal seated on a polygonal or oblong base. 
The animal most commonly represented is the Chinese Mandarin Duck [A ix galeri- 
culiila), which is not known to occur in the Shan States. The form is of course 
conventionalized but can be distinguished without doubt in the larger weights ; in tlie 
smaller ones, owing to difficulties of casting, it becomes .degenerate (c/. figs. 1,2,.$ on 
plate XIJII). Sometimes an entirely conventional lion takes the place of the duck 
(see the figure of a .specimen from Arrakan on the same plate, fig. 6). There are eight 
weights in a complete set. They weigh respectively 1/4, r/2, a/|, i, .5, <>, uj oz. 
and I lb. 13 oz. avoirdupois. 

The specimen of scales figured is of the size most commonly used in the Intha 
markets, but smaller and larger ones can be obtained. In use scales of the type are 
not held in the hand, but suspended either from the horizontal twig of a bamboo stuck 
upright in tire ground, or, very commonly, from a paddle either fixed vertically in a 
slanting position, or tied across other paddles to form the framework of a temporary 
bazaar-stall of mats. As most of the people come to the markets by boat, paddles arc 
much used for purposes of the kind. Sec the photograph reproduced on plate XLIV. 

Scales of the type are much used in weighing vegetables, tobacco, small quantities 
of dried fish and prawns and, indeed, all the smaller objects of commerce not too 
valuable to be weighed by gold.smith’s scales.* They are as a rule very inacairate 

No. 11117. Steelyard (Pi. XWI, fig. 2 ; pi. XUII, fig. 7). 

Burmese (Intha) name. —Lee (li). 

Locality . — Fort Stedman, Southern Shan States. 

This is by far the most highly finished piece of apparatus in the collection. It is 
a typical steelyard. 

The beam is of dark wood turned and polished, tapering towards one end, with 
ornamental turning work at both ends and with the scale inlaid in white metal. It is 
100 cm. long and its greatest diameter is 3*8 cm. The indicator is a flat iron rod 24 
cm. long and 2*8 cm. broad at the point at which it issues from the beam. Its base 
passes right through a slit in the beam and is held in position by a mass of some 
resinous compound. Towards its upper end it tapers somewhat, but the tip is truncate. 
Its greatest thickness is only 5 cm. This indicator is fixed in a wooden holder by 
means of a nail-shaped iron pin that passes through both, and is welded into tlie iron 
but allows free movement of the wood. Between the holder and the indicator there 
are on either side several thin iron discs. The method by which the holder is sus- 
pended is best riiown in the figure. From one end of the beam hangs, at the end of a 
short chain and a twisted iron rod, a large iron hook. The object to be weighed is 
hung from this. 

1 The bird is commonly said to be the Brahmiiiy Duck {Cosaica rultta). 

* These are not of local manufacture. They belong to the common Chinese type. 
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The scale (text-figure i) is marked on the beam by means of small round pins of 
white metal let into the wood and hammered flat. These pins are arranged in trans- 
verse and horizontal lines and in circles. Every fifteenth transverse line ends in a large 
circle and between every pair of horizontal lines there are five pins arranged thus 

• The circles are from ft to 6 5 cm. apart, those at the broader end of the beam 

being a little nearer tcgether than those at the narrow end. There is a single pin in 
the centre of each circle. The distance between the centres of each two consecutive 
circles represents a weight of 5 yiss ; that between each transverse line of pins of 
I viss, and that between each dot in the longitudinal series 2 tikals. 



Ifto. 1.— Hroader end of the beam in steelyard (No. iirty), pi. Xbll, fig. i : showing part oi scale. 

Actual size. 


The weight (pi. XEIII, fig. 7) that is moved along this scale weighs iij lb., and 
lias a diameter of 12 cm. ; it is of white metal, circular in form, flattened at the base 
and rounded above. It is suspended from the beam by means of a short loop of cord 
and an iron chain of S -shaped links of rather artistic design. 

The specimen is considerably smaller than some tliat are used in tlie Intha 
bazaars. The steelyard is used in these markets for weighing heavy objects such as 
large baskets of rice or dried fish, blocks of ornamental stone, etc. I have no photo- 
graph .showing it in use. 

No. 11118. Bismer (PI. XUI, fig. j ; pi. XI^V, fig. 1). 

Burmese (Intha) iianu-. -Peikthagaiigdo ( =- “ viss-beam ” ). 

Locality , — Port Stedman. 

This is a bismer, or weigliing-beam without moveable weights, of very sipiple 
construction, with five suspending strings fixed in position. 

The beam is of white wood hacked into shape with a dao or large knife. Its 
cross-scction in the middle is roughly circular but at one end, which bears the strings, 
the upper surface is ridged and at the other, from which the scale-pan is hung, a 
little flattened. The length is .J4 an. and the greatest diameter about 4 cm. 

The strings are passed through V-shaped passages in the ridged part of the 
beam. These passages have been bored by means of a hot iron. They occupy only 
the upper part of the beam. PJach string is a loop of thin and coarsely twisted two-ply 
cord. The loop is formed by knotting tlie two ends of the cord together. Each is 
about 8-5 cm. long. ’ 
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The pan is of basketwork formed in an open pattern of narrow strips of bamboo. 
It is circular and has a diameter of 26 cm. ; the concavity is not great. The pan is 
hung from the beam by four cords of the same make as the suspending strings ; they 
are about 46*5 cm. ; each passes through the pan and is knotted below. Above the 
four cords pass through a vertical hole in the beam and are then knotted together. 

Beams of this t3rpe are in common use in the bazaars of the Southern Shan States 
and are not prohibited by law. Some are of better construction than the one figured , 
the wood being often turned and polished and the suspending strings fixed round the 
beam in grooves instead of being threaded through a part of it . The strings, how- 
ever, are always fixed and of a limited number ; a loop moveable along a scale on the 
beam is never used as in Indian and Scandinavian beams of the type.' 

No. iiiii. Small Beam with Moveable Scale-Pan (PI. XIyir,fig. 4; 

pi. XI.V, fig. 2). 

Tauftgthu natne. — Kywe htoe. 

Locality . — Fort Stedman. 

Hus type of weighing-beam is at first sight very like the hismer but is distinct in 
tliat the position of the scale-pan relative to tlie centre of the beam is shifted to obtain 
balance instead of that of the point of suspension. 

The beam in the specimen figured is 47*5 cm. long. It is of dark wood carefully 
smoothened and polished (but not turned on a lathe) and divided into three parts 
carved out of the same piece of wood. There are two terminal parts of equal length 
joined together in the middle by a much shorter, barrel-shaped portion through which 
the indicator passes. One of the terminal parts is conical in .shape, the other thin and 
cylindrical. The cylindrical part is pierced vertically in eight jdaces, the outermost 
hole being near the end of the beam. Five of the holes bear loops of string or of 
brass wire (two are of the latter substance) ; the string loops are knotted, and the 
wire loops turned over, above the beam. These are for the suspension of a scale-pan. 

The indicator is a flat strip of wood with parallel sides and cut off square above ; 
below the beam it has a flattened “ head" to keep it in position; it is not fastened 
into the slit in the beam through which it passes by either pegs or adhesive substance, 
but fits into it fairly tight. The suspender is a forked cylinder of wood, conical above 
and ornamented both above and below by a number of simple parallel transverse 
grooves. A string passes through the conical upper part ; the comtection with the 
indicator is effected by a common iron nail of commercial origin which passes through 
both suspender and indicator near the base of the latter. There are .several mepal 
disks on the nail between the two. 

The scale-pan is of open bamboo basketwork and about 29 cm. in diameter. It 
is suspended by three two-ply cords about .{2*5 cm. long. These arc knotted together 


I fiismen with fixed strings are also used in the Malayo-iijaiueNc villages nf the eubtern Siuinese Malay States, but 1 
have no other evidence that this form of bismer is characteristic of the Shan or Tai peoples. 

For notes on and figures of Indian bismers sec Annandole, Mem. As. Sac, BsHgai, I, pp. iv-v, pi. C (nju;), and 
Chaudhuri, Joum. As. Soc. BingaU XI, pp. 9-16 (191 5)i 
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above and fastened to the lower half of an 8*^ped piece of iron wire, the upper 
part of which can be attached to the loops of string or metal suspending from the 
beam. 

The old Taungthu woman who used this beam for weighing out garlic (Plate 
XLV, fig. 2), though aware that the unoccupied holes in the thin end of the beam 
might be utilized for additional loops, did not know to what weights they would 
correspond. She .said that the outermost loop she used corresponded to a weight of 
15 tikals, the innermost to one of i viss, the intermediate loops representing 20, 25 
and 50 tikaLs. 

I saw this kind of beam used only by Taungthu women. It was much scarcer 
in the markets than any other. 

No. 11119. Large Beam with Moveable Scale-pan (PI. XIJI, fig. 5 ; 

pl.XLV,fig. 3). 

Burmese (Intha) mtne.—PeikHgadamg. 

Locality.— Vott Stedman. 

The beam is of the same type as the last but larger, of better construction, of 
almost cylindrical form throughout its length and with only three loops for suspending 
the scale-pan. The wood is not turned, though smoothened and polished. 

The length of the beam is 1*17 m. and the greatest diameter (at the end furthest 
from the scale-pan) 37 cm. ; at the narrower end it is 2*8 cm. The indicator, which 
resembles that of No. in 12, is much nearer the latter end than the former, weight 
being given to the thicker part of the beam by its great length rather than by much 
greater thickness. The forked suspender is not elaborately ornamented as in No. 
11112 and is fastened to the indicator by a wooden peg. The scale-pan, which is of 
the .same substance and practically the same pattern as that of the other specimen but 
of rather finer workmanship, is about 48 cm. in diameter. Its three cords, knotted 
together above as usual, have no metal loop but are merely twisted through the 
lianging loops on the beam when in use. The cords are about 51 cm. long. 

The three hanging loops do not seem to represent any very definite weights but 
rather certain amounts of betel leaves, in weighing which in bulk this form of beam is 
mainly, if not exclusively, used. 

0 * 

The hi Rtmia. Bjf D«« G. H. MBiBWABTH. 

The Scandinavian weighing-beam in early times found its way into the Slavonic 
countries. Kvcn the name has been preserved , for the Russian ‘ ' bezmen ’ * corresponds 
to “ bismer.” Weighing-beams are now prohibited by law in Russia and their use is 
limited to out'of-tlie-way places where the police regulations are not so strictly en- 
forced. The enormous distances from a centre where legally permitted scales and 
proper weights can be bought make the weighing-beam a necessity for remoter parts 
of the coimtry. 
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There are four variations of the "bezmen.” Common to all is the wooden 
beam with marks showing the weight. These marks show first the parts of a pound 
(quarters or even eighths), then single pounds up to ten. Krom ten to twenty pounds 
each mark corresponds to two pounds,' from ten to forty the division is into five 
potmds. Generally the marks end here, forty pounds or a pood being the unit for big 
weights. To the end of the beam opposite to the marks a hook is fixed, to which the 
goods to be weighed are tied. The difference is in the way the beam is suspended, 
mie different types may be numbered i, a, 3. No. 1 is of the simplest form. Both 
ends of the beam have the same weights so that only a little less than one-half of the 
beam (for we have also to count in the weight of the hook) can be used for the marks. 
To get rid of this inconvenience a constant weight is fixed to the raarks-end of the 
beam, thus allowing to suspend it not in the middle as in No. i, but near the hook- 
end (No. 2). Often this weight is not suspended but melted into the beam, thus per- 
mitting considerable fraud (No. 3). 

The second type is of the steelyard class ; it is called “ kanter.” The sling from 
which the beam is suspended and the different weights are shown by a permanent 
weight which moves from mark to mark. This instrument is chiefly used to weigh 
big quantities of substances like fodder, straw, etc. 

0 

Note on the Ekmeatarn Mechuum of BdoHces uud Steelyonh. H. G. Gbavrh. 

The simplest weighing device consists of a plank centrally supported like a see- 
saw and bearing the we%ht and the article to be weighed at its opposite ends. If the 
weights are equal in amount and at equal distances from the ends, the seesaw will 
balance. If l^ey are unequal, there will also be a balance if they are placed at 
different distances from the centre in such a manner that the distances are inversely 
proportional to the weights. In other words, if W is the weight, A the article to be 
weighed, D the distance of the weight from the fulcrum and ly that of the article, 

then A:W::D:I,or AI,- WD. 

That is, the weight multiplied by its distance from the fulcrum is equal to the 
article multiplied by its distance when there is equilibrium, and this statement is 
true for all levers. 

The seesaw, however, is top heavy with the weights perched on it, so the 
equilibrium is unstable and the plank will not readily remain horizontal, but tilts over 
to either side indifferently. Hence it is not easy to see whether the balance of weight 
has been attained, but this defect may be remedied by suspending the weights under 
the plank so as to bring the centre of gravity of the system as a whole below the 
fulcrum which is the centre of support. The beam remains horizontal as long as there 
is no excess on either side, and the device, figs, z and 2, then becomes the ordinary 
bahuioe, fiig. 3, or the steelyard. All this of course is a matter of elementary know- 
ledge, but it has been set forth at length to show how the formula is derived. 
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The equation AI/ « WD is equivalent to saying that the weight of the article is 
equal to the weight of the weight multiplied by the distance of the weight from the 
fulcrum and divided by the distance of the article from the fulcrum. For convenience 
of reference these factors may be written weight size, weight position, and article 
position, thus;— 

A^-Wn/r. or Article size ^ Weight size x 

Accwdingly with lever-weighing mechanism, the weight of an article can be 
determined by ohserving the amount of variation in the factors on the right-hand side 
of the equation when they are changed to produce equilibrium. The change may be 
confined to any one factor alone, the other two being kept constant, tliis being the 
simplest method. Or any combination of two factors may be varied, the third being 
unaltered. Or all three may lx: varied and noted. This gives seven possible methods, 
for if there is no variation at all, only one weight of article could be measured, and of 
course any variety of machine can he used for this purtmse by keeping evcr3rthing 
constant. 

It is needless to say that there are many other methods of weighing, the spring 
balance being perhaps the most familiar ; but when levers are employed, all appliances 
must fall in one of these eight classes whether simple or compound levers are used. 
It is not proposed here to deal with compound lever machines or machines in which 
some form of parallel motion or other linkages are introduced in order to enable the 
weight or load to be placed above the Imam without producing unstable equilibrium. 

The possible variations then are : - 
Class. Variable. 

1. Weight size alone. Fig. 3. 

2. Weight position alone, Fig. 4. 

3. Article position alone, Fig. 5. 

4. Weiglit size and weight position, Fig. 6. 

5. Weight size and article position, 1 %. 7. 

b. Weight position and article position. Figs. 8 & g. 

7. Weight size and position and article position. Fig. 10. 

8 . No variable. 

These are shown diagrammatically in figs. 3 to 10 in whidi the article A, the 
fulcrum F, and the weight W are marked. Class i is represented by the ordinary 
scales or balance ; Classes z and 4 by the more ordinary steelyards ; Classes 3 and 5 
by the less ordinary steelyards ; Gass 6 by the bismer or steelyard with a moveable 
fulcrum fig. 8, or by bent lever apparatus fig. 9, in which the fulcrum is practically 
fixed while the effective length ratio of the arms alters as the device swings; Class 7 
with all factors variable is too complicated for practical use in a simple form; and 
Class 8, as said above, only gives one fixed weight. No other type is possible for lever- 
weighing machine, but the possible variations of structural details are enormous. 

The ordinary scales or balance with equal arms, and a series of weights, is made 
and used in a thousand different ways. In the crudest Shape, a simple stick suspended 
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by a string at the centre has a pan hung at each end by three strings. The weights 
are rough lumps of stone and there is no iminter ; .so the seller and buyer watch for 
the horizontality of the beam, and the buyer keeps an open eye to see that the sidler 
does not hold the suspending string too close to the beam, nor assist the horizontality 
with a little finger. A common trick of the dislionest tradesman is to make the arm 
on the weight side slightly longer than the other. This gives ^ort weight, but the 



purchaser can counter the swindle by insisting on the article and weights being reversed 
in the pans. Then he will get more surplus than previously he was in defect. 

From the crude form there is every gradation in shape, size and material up to 
the ddicate bahmoe of the chemist whidi can weigh fractions of a milligramme. In 
these balances the adjustable weights in the pan are supplemented by a moving 
weight or rider on the beam and the device then falls into cla.s.s 4. Occasionally the 
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weight arm is intentionally made much the shorter so that special weights of smaller 
size can be used fur convenience of manipulation, but the equal armed type is most 
a)mmuti. The swinging pans are inconvenient for many puriioses, so special arrange* 
ments are devised, using links and parallel motions in order that the pans may be 
placed above the beam ; hut it would be hopeless to pursue this part of the subject 
into all its ramifications. 

In the ordinary steelyard, one arm is shorter and-heavier tlian tlie other, and the 
longer arm is generally graduated. Then either the weight slides along this graduated 
arm as in fig. 4, or, more rarely, the pan, carrying the article to be weighed, is 
moved along it as in fig. 5. In either case the position gives the measure. Some- 
times removable weights are used alone or in combination, as in figs. 6 and 7, to give 
the approximate weight while the slide is ased to make the finer adjustment. 

As with balances, there are to be found all variations from the stick and string 
type up to the reversible steelyard with two fulcra F' F* represented in fig. ii, which 
can be used for weighing light or heavy articles within a limited range. 

Sometimes instead of a sliding or removable weight, a sliding telescopic arm with 
graduations is used. Or a hinged weight, which can be folded over so as to lie nearer 
to or farther from the fulcrum, is mounted on one side and then tlie instrument will 
only give two measurements. A common form of coin-tester consists of a weighted 
lever with recesses, properly spaced and sized in the longer arm to receive coins of 
different denominations. 

At the best of times the steelyard is rather a clumsy instrument in its simpler 
form. To use a colloquial phrase, it waggles about. So generally it is more con- 
venient to mount it in a stand and connect it either directly or indirectly through 
multipl3nlng levers, to a platform on which is placed the article to be weighed. In 
these forms the steelyard is utilised for weighing anything from a letter to a loco- 
motive. The levers may be straight or bent but, if the latter, they are kept so nearly 
in one position that there is no change of leverage as in the bent lever or pendulum 
type considered under the next dass. 

The sixth class, in which the distance of the weight and the article from the 
fulcrum are simultaneously altered, embraces two main forms: — (i) the movable 
fulcrum or bismer type fig. 8, and (2) the fixed fulcrum bent lever or pendulum type 
fig- 9 - 

The bismer type, as Dr. Annandale has remarked, is found in several centres, but 
is not nearly so widely spread as the balance or steelyard. For equal differences of 
weights the lengths of the graduaii^ion vary, and are best found by actual tests Some- 
times the fulcrum or .suspension-point is moved along the beam ; at other times a 
separate suspension-string is placed at each of the fulcra , and the weight is then deter- 
mined by noting the particular string used as the support when the beam is level. 
Many variations could be devised, and the writer ventures to suggest that the form 
shown in fig. 12 is more or less novel. In this the beam is square and has four 
fulcra, P' P' F' P*. one on each side ; but the beam might be round with a projecting 
continuous spiral rib, to act as a fulcrum wherever it touches the support. By 
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turning or rolling the beam over on a flat surface until it begins to tilt, the weight 
of the article is shown by suitable marks on the part of the beam which lies upper- 
most at that moment. But there is no new thing under the sun, and these devices are 
not far removed from the ordinary form of letter-balance in which a sliding ring, 
which acts as the fulcrum, is moved along a graduated rod that has a weight at one 
end and a dip at the other. 

The pendulum type in its simplest form is shown in flg. q in which a bent 
weighted lever is suspended at its highest point. When an article is placed in the pan , 
the other weighted end swings upwardly and the pan goes down until there is 
equilibrium and the weight is then read on a suitably placed scale. The weight of 
the heavy arm and artide are not altered as they swing, but their effective distances 
increase and decrease proportionatdy as shown in full and dotted lines. In other 
^rds the lengths of a horizontal line cut by perpendiculars from the fulcrum and 
two centres of gravity change until AI<^WD when h and D are these cut off lengths. 

The graduations when one size or one position, or when one size plus one 
position, are variable, are of eriual size; but when tlie ratio of two positions changes, 
the graduation has to be made on a decremental scale so that the marks are 
i/z, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5, 1/6, etc., of the length of beam from one end for equal increa.ses of 
weights. Thus, unless special dispositions of the weight is made by suitably shaping 
the beam, the graduation marks will be decreased in lengtli in the proportion of 1/6, 
1/12, i/zo, 1/30, 1/42, etc. As with all the other forms, innumerable variations arc 
possible, and a search through the records of the Patent Office would show some of 
them ; but to give the results of such a search too many illu.stration.s and too many 
complicated descriptions would be necessary, and no attempt lias been made to follow 
tlie lever when it merges into a wheel or pulley, or becomes a spring. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE XLHI. 


Mmi. Weights prom the Southern Shan States and other parts 

OP Burma. 

(All the spedmem except Nos. 4 and 7 are shown of the actual sixe. No. 4 is magnified to twice tiie 
actnat size, while No. 7 is considerably reduced). 

Pig. I.— lyUgest weight in an unused set of pate bronze (No. 11116) : purchased 
in Fort Stedman bazaar; Peb., 1917. 

, , z.—Second weight in the same set. 

, , 3. —Smaller weight (used) from another set of better workmanship. (In my 
own possession.) 

,, 4.— Smallest weight (used) in a set from Yawnghwe bazaar. Twice the 
actual size. 

,, 5. —“Duck” weight (No. 5467) of bronze from Tsagain, Upper Burma. 
Presented to the Indian Uuseum by the late Dr. J. Anderson, P.R.S. ; 
from tlie Yunnan Expedition of 1868. 

„ 6.—" Lion " weight (No. 6204) of bronze from Artakan. Presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal by Qapt. Bogle in the year 1837. 

„ 7. — Wei^t of white metal used with steelyard (No. 11117) in Port Stedman 
bazaar; Peb., 1917. Considerably reduced. 






EXPI.ANATION OF PLATE XUV. 

Scales in usk in Fort Stbdman Bazaar ; February, 1917. 

I.— Scales used for weigliiiiK tobacco, suspended from the horizontal twig of 
a bamboo under an umbrella. 

3. -Scales used for weighing vegetables, suspended from an oar fixed in a 
slanting fiasition to an upright bamboo, to which an umbrella is also 
fastened. 

- Scales used in weighing small dried fish in a temporary shed made of 
oars and mats. The scales are suspended from an oar fixed horizon- 
tally. The large basket in the foreground was filled with small 
dried prawns of the genus Caridim. The small basket beside it was 
u.sed in measuring out the prawns. 
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;:,; , ’ INTRODUCTION. 

' iniwip«cjbstf .'T<K^^ a gieaaatrf I<acertida chat8cteristic.al the Par Bast, 

and the,<^p. one of the family to extend eastward of the Bay of Bengal, are much 
in need of titvision. , A nnmb^ have been described since the pnblicatiott of the 
third votunie of the British Museum Catalogue of lizards, in whi(±, owing to insuffi- 
cient material, I united several that have sbce proved to be perfectly .valid. The 
impo^ce to be attached to various characters, sudi as the number of rows of 
^tes along the bade and belly, of inguinal pores, and of chin-shiddsi has often been 
exaggerated and has led to the establishment of species whidi seem to be untenable. 
My object in giving Very detailed descriptions, with notes on individual variations, 
accompanied by tabulations of th#numerical cljaracten in the extensive material now 
at my disposal,' is to convey a dearer view of the state of things and thus to enable 
future workers to form a more correct idea of the value to be attached to these 
characters. I trust to have succeeded in avoiding the two extremes into which pre* 
vious authors have fallen, viz. of over-multiplying spedes and of underrating the im- 
portance of certain modifications which may appear trivial at first. 

Although generally averse to the multiplication of generic divisions, I feel com- 
pdled to proper two new genera for qwdes previously described under Taehyiromus,* 
viz. T, iorsaUs, Stojneg., and T. kmhnei, Van Denb., the former differing in the more 
normal dorsal lepidosis, the latter in the form of the digits, unique in the f^ily 
lacertidse. 

I have also to offer a suggestion as to tire exact relationriiip of Tachyironm, 
which has been regarded as occupying a very isolated position in &e family to which 
it bdongs. The norihen species 7. amrtnsis, Peters, shows it to be mndi nearer to 
Laeerta than was hitherto bdieved, as I explain in my comments on that spedes, 
which differs so much horn 7. sedineatus, Daud., the type of the genus, and stwds 
at the other end of the series. < 


Tdehydromost Daud. 

rseSyAWMW,' Ilta4. Rbt Reiit. U, ^ S5r (1803) i Wagl. Syzt. Afflpb., p. 157 (1830) i Ulcgm. 
' Beip, Hm., p, 10 (1^34)'; Don. «t Bibr. Brp. Ofai.. v, p. rsj (1839) ; Cnr, Cat. Ut., p. 53 
. .(r8^}:'C|fiiitb. Siib ImL, p. 69 (1864); tataate, Ann. Hua. Genova ( 3 ) h, t885, p. 
Bssdwg. Cat lUs.) ffi, p. 3 (r887)ijisd Paon. InA, Rept., p. x68(x89o). 

i’.' It, 
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Head shields normal.' Nostril pierced between the nasal, one or two post- 
nasals, and the first upper labial. Lower eyelid scaly. Collar more or less distinct 
or absent. Back with large plate-like subimbricate scales with strong keels forming 
continuous lines; sides with small juxtaposed or granular scales ; ventral plates more 
or less imbricate, often pointed and keeled. Digits cylindrical or dightly compressed, 
with smooth or somewhat tubercular lamellse inferiorly. Femoral pores reduced to 
one ' to three. Tail long or extremely long, cylindrical. 

Eastern Asia. 

The parietal foramen is constantly present and pterygoid teeth are absent or 
reduced to 2 to 5. 

The term ‘ inguinal pores’ has been universally used for the one or two pores on 
each side of the prijcanal region, as is the rule in this genus, and no exception could 
be taken to this terminology were it not that when more than two pores are present, 
the series extends on to the thigh. As the single pore is part of the series known as 
femoral pores in the other Lacertidm it is more logical, in view of securing a uniform 
terminology, to discard the term ‘inguinal’ and to express the state of things in 
Tachydromus by saying that the series of femoral pores is reduced to one to three. In 
several forms of Lucerla and LaiasUa, when the number of femoral pores falls very 
low, the reduction takes place from the distal end of the thigh, thus leading to the 
condition in Tachydromus, as specimens of Lacerta vkipara and Latastia longicaudala 
with only five femoral pores show very clearly. It is also noteworthy that in the 
African analogue of Tachydromus, Poromera, Blgr., the series of femoral pores, though 
a long one, ends at some distance from the knee-joint. 

Synopsis op thb Species. 

I. Head not more tlian i| times as long as broad. 

A. 4 supraoculars, first very small (rarely absent) : 
dorsal plates in 5 to 8 longitudinal series, ven- 
trals in 8 or 10. 

r. 4 or 5 pairs of chin-shields (very rarely 3) ; 
ventral plates in 8 longitudinal series, feebly 
keeled or all except the outer smooth ; 29 to 40 
plates and scales round middle of body. 

Dorsal plates in 7 or 8 longitudinal series; ventral 
plates in 22 to 28 tran^erse series ; 3 femoral pores 
on each side ; rostral in contact with frontonasal ; 
tail I { to 2 1 times length of head and body . . i. T. amurensis, Peters. 

Dorsal plates in 5 to 7 longitudinal series; ventral 
plates in 22 to 25 transverse series ; 2 (very rarely 3) 
femoral pores on each side ; rostral nearly always in 


i f.p. a fnmtonasRl, a pair of privfrontnU. a frontal, a pair of f|ontoparietala, a pair of parietals, an interparietal, 
and an occipital. 

^ liiguiiml pore. 
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contact, with frontonasal ; tail 2 to 3j|' times length 
of head and body . . .. 2 . 

Dorsal plates in 8 longitudinal series ; ventral plates 
in 27 to 29 transverse series ; a single femoral pore 
on each side ; nasals in contact behind rostral . . 3. 
2. 3 pairs of chin-shields (very rarely 4) ; ventral 
plates keeled, often strongly ; 33 to 48 plates 
and scales round middle of body. 

Dorsal plates in 5 to 7 (rarely 8) longitudinal series ; 
ventral plates in 8 longitudinal and 20 to 30 (usually 
26 to 28) transverse series ; a .single femoral pore 
on each side . 4- 

Dorsal plates in 7 or 8 longitudinal series; ventral 
plates in 8, more frequently to, longitudinal and 27 
to 33 transverse series ; i or 2 femoral pores on each 
side. . . . . . . • . .i- 

B. 3 supraoculars. first large and in contact with 
the second lorcal ; dorsal plates in 4 longitudinal 
series, ventrals in 12. 

Ventral plates in 22 to 25 transverse series ; 26 to 28 
plates and scales round middle of body ; 3 pairs of 
chin-shields ; 2 or 3 femoral pores on each side ; tail 
a little over twice length of head and body , , (k 

II. Head at least nearly twice as long as broad ; ven- 
tral plates strongly keeled. 

Dorsal plates in 7 to 10 longitudinal series ; ven- 
tral plates in 6 or 8 longitudinal and 26 to 31 
transverse scries ; a single femoral i)ore on eaeli 
side. 

37 to 45 plates and scales round middle of body ; 3 
pairs of chin-shields, rarely 4 ,• 3 or 4 supraoculars ; 
tail 2, to 3j times length of head and body . . 7. 

28 to 32 plates and scales round middle of body ; 4 or 
5 pairs of cliin-shields ; 4 supraoculars ; tail 3^ to 4 
times length of head and body . . . . 8 

B. Dorsal plates in 4 or 6 longitudinal series, ven- 
trals in 10 or 12 ; 28 to 38 plates and scales 
round middle of body ; 3 supraoculars, third 
rarely iu contact with frontoparietal ; i to 3 
femoral pores on each side. 

Dorsal plates in 4 (rarely 6) longitudinal series, ventrals 


20fl 

T. ttichvdronwUes, 

.Schleg. 

T. wolieri, J. G. Kisch. 

■/'. sefiknlriomlis, 

nthr. 

T. lomosanus, Blgr. 

T. khasiensis, Blgr. 

T. smiragdiHUS, Blgr. 

. T. VanDenb. 
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in 21 to 28 transverse series ; 3 (rarely 4) pairs of 
chin-shields ; collar more or less distinct ; head about 
twice as long as broad ; tail 3 to 5 times lengtli of 
head and body . . 

Dorsal plates in 6 longitudinal series, ventrals in 30 
transverse series ; 4 pairs of chin-shields ; no trace 
of a collar ; head 2} times as long as broad tail 
z j times as long as liead and lK)dy 

1. Tachydromus amurensis. 


9. T. sexHtteatus, Daud. 


10. T, haughtonianus, 

Jerd. 


Tacliyilrpnnis amiiri'itsis, I’ctiTS, Stlzh. Ocs. Naturf. Kr. Birl. 1881, p. 71 ; Bouleug. Cat. Lia.i 
tii, p. I) (1887): Oiiiitli. Aim. and .Mag. N.H. ( 0 ) i. 1888, p. 169; Bouleng. Ann. and Mag. 
N’.H. (()) V, i8()n, p. i,«,7 : Nikolsky, Hetp. Ross., p. gz (HA 5 ) ; Slejncg. Herp. Japan, p. 245 
lig. (11)07). 


Body feebly depressed. Head about ij times as long as broad, its depth equal 
to the distance between the anterior corner of the eye and the tympanum, its 
length 3| to ) times in length to vent in males, 4J to 4§ times in females; snout 
obtuse, with obtuse canthus, as long as or slightly shorter than the postocMar part 
of the head. Pileus i.| to 2 times as long as broad. Neck as broad as the head. 
Limbs short ; the hind limb reaches the elbow or the axil in males, barely the wrist 
in females; foot as long as the head or .slightly longer. Tail i| to a little over 2 
times the length of head and body. 

Nostril pierced between three shields. Rostral not touching the nostril, broadly 
in contact with the frontonasal, which is broader than long and as broad as the in- 
ternatial space ; priefroiitals forming a median suture or separated by a small azygous 
shield ; ' frontal as long as its distance from the end of the snout, to times 
as long as broad, of nearly e(jual width throughout, or narrower behind than in 
front ; parietal a little longer than broad (not more than i^), in contact with the upper 
postocular and with 3 or 4 tcmjx)rals ; interparietal a little longer than broad ; occi- 
pital much shorter than the interparietal, its posterior border usually convex and 
projecting beyond the parietals. 4 supraoculars, first very small, sometimes divided 
into two, or in contact with'tlie frontal, second and third equal or second the longer, 
fourth small but larger than the first, sometimes not in contact with the fronto- 
parietal;' 4, rarely 3 or 5, superciliaries, first longest, all in contact with the 
supraoculars, or witli 2 or 3 granules between them.. Nasal forming a suture with 
the anterior loreal'’ atxive the' small postnasal; posterior loreal longer than the 
anterior ; 4 upper labials ' anterior to the subocular, which is narrower beneath than 
above, sometimes very slightly. Temporal scales small, smooth or feebly keded ; tym- 
panic sliield present ; one or two enlarged upper temporals often present. 

4, rarely s ^ pairs of chin-shields, the two or three anterior meeting in the 
middle ; 19 to 24 gular sciUes in a straight line between the symphysis of the chin- 


I 111 tt mule from Chabarovka. ^ In m female irom Chabarovka. 

WliicU diviiled into two in a male from Cliabaiovka. ^ 5 on one Mdc in a male from Chabarovka. 

In a female from Cliabarovku. 
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fields and the median collar-plate, anterior granular and smooth, posterior enlarged, 
imbricate, smooth or faintly keeled, and merging gradually into the collar, which is 
composed of 8 to ii rounded or obtusely pointed plates, the median smooth, the 
outer feebly keeled. 

Dorsal plates obtusely pointed or rounded behind, in 6 longitudinal series, with r 
or 2 smaller plates on the median line, or in 8 series in front and 6 behind ; sides 
with one upper and 3 or 4 lower series of keeled scales and a median granular area. 
Ventral plates in 8 longitudinal and 22 to 28 transverse series, the outer pointed and 
feebly keeled, the others smooth, broader than long and shaped as in Lacerta vivipara 
30 to 40 plates and scales round the middle of the body. Prseanal plate large, 
smooth, entire (males) or longitudinally divided or semidivided (females), bordered 
by one semicircle of small plates. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keeled scales, much smaller than the 
dorsals. 3 femoral pores on each side.' Subdigital lamellae single or partly single 
and partly divided, ig to 23 under the fourth toe. 

Caudal scales strongly keeled, pointed or shortly mucronate, in somewhat longer 
and shorter whorls alternately, the fourth or fifth of which contains 16 to 20 scales. 
The scaling of the regenerated tail similar to that of Lacerta vivipara. 

Brown or olive-grey above, uniform or with irregular dark brown spots ; sides with 
a broad dark brown or black band, the upper border of which may show a series of 
indentations ; a dark streak on the canthus rostralis ; usually a more or less distinct 
light, dark-edged streak from the lower eyelid to the shoulder, passing through the 
lower part of the ear-opening, sometimes continued as a series of spots to the base of 
the hind limb. Lower parts yellowish or greenish white. 


Measurements, in millimetres. 

I. 

2. 

4- 

b'roiii eii<l of snout to vent 

55 

5.1 bb 

b 5 

„ ,, ,, ,, fore limb 

20 

19 — 

21 

Head .. ... * 

T2 

12 1.5 

14 

Width of head 

tS 

8 () 

<1 

Depth of head 

() 

(I -- 

7 

Fore limb 

Ui 

ig ' 20 

20 

Hind limb 

25 

27 27 

^7 

Foot . . 

12 

14 - 

14 

Tail .. 

1. J- , Chabarovka. Seoul, 3. 9 , Kasakewieha (type). 

.. II7 - - 

4, 9 , Chabarovka. 



Particulars of spccimns examined^ 
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/ , Cliaburovka, Ussuri 
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b5 

33 

7 

8 
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3 

22 

d , Seoul. Corea 

. . 


53 

35 

7 

8 

24 

10 

21 

3 

23 

9 1 Cdrea 

.. 

-• 

5« 

30 

8 

8 

22 

10 

22 

3 

Ib 


I A female from Chabarovka Mbowii an ilMcfincd fdurth pore on the right side. 

« In addition to these I have examined the type, a female fruin Kasakewieha, on Lin.* Aimior, preserved in Uu- 
Berlin Muaeuiii 
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I. IfCngth from snout to vent (in millimetres). 2. Scales and plates round middle of body. j. 
I/uigititdinal scries of dorsal plates and scales. 4. Longitudinal series of ventral plates. S' Transverse 
scries of ventral plates. 6. Plates in collar. 7. Gular scales in straight median line. A. Femoral pores 
on each side. (). Lamellar scales under fourth toe. 

Habitat. South-Eastern Siberia, Manchuria, Corea. 

T. amiirensis is the most Lacerta-Vki species of the genus, and its agreement in 
many respects with L.vmpara' is the more noteworthy for the fact that the latter 
is the only species of Lacerta which extends eastward to the Pacific Ocean.* The 
agreement is not only in the form of the head and the comparatively short tail, but 
also in the shape and arrangement of the head-shields, especially those bordering the 
nostril, and the occasional separation of the fourth supraocular from the frontoparie- 
tal,’ and of the ventral shields. As the scaling of the back and the coloration may 
very well be derived from the condition in L. vivipara, I have little doubt that the 
genus Tachydrmus is to be regarded as directly modified from an oriental .species of 
Lacerta connected with L. vivipara, if not from that species itself. 

2. Tachydromus tachydromoides, Schleg. 

Lacerk kchydrmoUes, Schlcg. Faun. Japon., Rept., p. loi, pi. i, figs. 5-7 (1838). 

Tiiehydroiim japomeus, Dum. et Bibr. Erp. Ocn. v, p. lOt (1830) ; Giintb. Rept. Brit. Ind., 
p. tx) (1864) ; Ililgciiil. Sitab. Gca. Nat. Fr. Bed., 1880, p. 112. 

Tdchysmtrus japoniem, Gray, Cat. Lw., p. 52 (1845). 

TiichrdmHiis kchydromoides, part., Bouleng. Cat. Liz., iii, p. 5 (18871. 

Tachydromtis Uuhydtomides, Giinth Ann. and Jfag. N.H. (6) i, 1888. p. ifii) ; Stejneg. Herp. 
Japan, p. 247, fig. (1907). 

Tachydromus holsti, Bouleng. I’roc. Zool. Sue., 1894, ?• 7 .Ui I’i- fig- 

Body feebly depressed. Head to i| times as long as broad, its depth equal to 
the distance between the anterior comer of the eye aud the tympanum, its length 
3| to 4 times in length to vent in males, 4 to 4]^ times in females ; snout pointed, 
with strong canthus and nearly vertical loreal region, as long as the postocular part of 
the head. Pileus ij to 2 times as long as broad. Neck as broad as the head. The 
hind limb reaches the axil, the shoulder, or the collar in males, the wrist, the elbow, 
or the axil in females ; foot i to times as long as the head. Tail 2 to 3^ times the 
length of head and body (if times in the very young). 

Nostril pierced between three shields. Rostral not entering the nostril, nearly 
always in contact with the frontonasal’, usually broadly; frontonasal as lohg as 
broad or slightly broader, as broad as the intemarial space or a little broader ; 
praifroutals forming a median suture frontal as long as its distance from the end 
of the snout, 1^ to 2 times as long as broad, usually narrower behind than in front; 
parietals as long as broad or a little longer than broad (up to 1^), interparietal to 
2 times as long as brood ; occipital small, much shorter than ^e interparietal, often 

I I have therc/oK' represented details of that species on plate XI4VI fur comparison with T. amurfnsu, 

* The Uastermuost specimens show, on an average, a lower number of pores (s to 11) than the Western. 

^ A character which has become fixed in T. saJtnentut, it the other end of the series. 

* Two exceptionsj male from Koshikeu and female from Kojosun, in which {he nasals meet behind the rostral. 

, ' Suinctimeo separated by a small axygos shield, according to Stejneger. 
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separated from it by the parietals meeting in the middle, sometimes reduced to a 
granule. 4 supraocuhus, first very small, rarely in contact with the frontal, ‘ second 
and third equal or second the larger, fourth small but laq;er than the first ; 4, rarely 
5, superciliaries, first or first and second longest ; a complete or, more often, incom* 
plete series of granules between the supraoculars and the superciliaries, excep- 
tionally reduced to 2 or 3 granules. Nasal forming a suture with the anterior loreal, 
above the small postnasal anterior loreal shorter than the second; 4 upper labials, 
rarely 3 “, anterior to the subocular, which is narrower beneath than above. Temporal 
scales small, more or less distinctly keeled ; 2 or 3 enlarged upper temporals, the 
first not in contact with the fourth supraocular ; tympanic shield present. 

4 pairs of chin-shields,* the two or three anterior meeting in the middle ; 18 to 
25 gular scales between the symphysis of the chin-shields and the median collar- plate, 
anterior granular, smooth, posterior enlarged, imbricate, pointed, smooth or more 
frequently feebly keeled and merging gradually into the collar, which is composed 
of 9 to 12 pointed, smooth or keeled plates. 

Dorsal plates obtusely pointed or rounded behind, in 4 or 6 longitudinal series, 
with I or 2 series of smaller plates on the median tine, making 5 to 7 series altogether; 
sides with one upper and 3 to 6 lower series of keeled scales and a median granular 
area. Ventral plates in 8 longitudinal and 22 to 25 transverse series, the outer 
pointed and keeled, the others also pointed, or rounded or tnmeate belund, smooth 
or feebly keeled. 2) to 35 plates and scales round the middle of the t)ody. Prseanal 
plate large, smooth, very rarely longitudinally divided,* bordered by one semicircle 
of small plates. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keeled scales, much smaller than the 
dorsals. 2, very rarely 3, femoral pores on each side. Subdigital lamells mostly 
divided, 20 to 26 under the fourth toe. 

Caudal scales strongly keeled and .shortly mucronate, in somewhat longer and 
Sorter whorls alternately, the fourth or fifth of which contains 14 to 20 scales. 

Brown or olive above, sometimes greenish on the anterior part of the back, 
uniform or with small irregularly scattered blackish spots ; sometimes a light dorso- 
lateral streak, starting from tlie superciliary edge ; usually a dark brown or blackfeh 
lateral band * from behind the eye, sometimes with a few light spots, the upper edge 
often crenulated; a dark streak on thecanthus rostralis ; a more or less distinct light 
or white streak, often black-edged, from the lower eyelid to the shoulder, through 
the lower part of the ear-opening, sometimes continued as a streak or series of spots 
to the base of the hind Umb. Dower parts white, throat and breast sometimes 
greenish. Tail pale brown or reddish, with a dark lateral streak. 


1 Absent on one side in t female (Latastc collection). 

• The pTWtnaiHil is absent and the first loreal transversely divided into two in a female from Tokyti. 
s 3 on both sides in a female from Tsu Shims, on one side in a female from Takanori. 

• One ezoeption with 3 one with 5 out of 66 specimens examined by Stejneger. 3 **** ***** ®^^* ***^ 4 °** 
other in the type of 7 . hotsti, 

I Pemole from Nogosokit 

• This bond is totally absent in the. types (female and young) of 7 . kohti, as well as in a female from Nagasaki. 
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McaMiiciiieiits. in inillinictns. 
I•r^)ln end of snout to vent 

fore limb 

Head .. 

Width of hemi . . 

J )epth of hea«l 
Kure limb 
Hind limb 
.. 

Tail . . 

». ^ Nagasaki, j. Kochi Keu. 


.!• 9 . Japan (bataste Coll.). 


I. 2 . 3 . 4 . 

f)2 57 62 59 
22 21 22 21 
t 5 14 14 I.; 
(1998 
8777 
. . iO 20 to 

.U 32 “8 

17 17 »5 13 
r8o 160 150 150 
4. ? . Myiannshita. 


PurticiUiirs of specimens examined. 
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ICxplnmition of table same as for the preceding species, p. 212. 

Habittit. Japati, from Yezo to Kiusiu and Tsu Sima. 

Tins .species is very closely allied to the preceding, diiTcring in the more pointed 
snout with stronger canthus, 5 to 7 longitudinal series of dorsal plates instead of 7 or 
8, and nearly constantly 2 femoral pores instead of 3. 


3. Tachydromus wolteri, J. O. Fisch. 

r acMromiis wolleri,]. (5. 1'isclicr, Jalirb. Hamli. Wiss. Anst., ii, 1885, p. 82 ; (fiiutli, Ann. and 
Mag. N.H. (fi) i, 1.SS8, p. Kii); .SU'jncg. Ilerp. Japan, p. 247 (n)07). 

Tttchydmnui, tuchydromoidi-s, jiart., Boulong. Cat. Liz., iii, p. 5 (1887). 

Body feebly deprc.ssed. Head if to if times as long as broad, its depth equal 
to tlie distance between the anterior corner of the eye and the tympanum, its length 
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4 times in lengtli to vent ; snout pointed, with strong canthus and nearly vertical 
loreal region, as long as the postocular part of the head. Wiens t j to 2 times as 
long as broad. Neck as broad as the head or a little narrower. The hind limb 
reaches the elbow j foot as long as tlie head or slightly longer. 

Nostril pierced between three shields. Rostral not entering the nostril ; nasals 
forming a very short suture behind the rostral ; frontonasjil broader than long, as 
broad as the intemarial space ; a small shield often present between the praefrontals ; ' 
frontal as long as its distance from the end of the snout, il to times as long 
as broad, of nearly equal width throughout ; parietals ij times as long as broad ; 
interparietal to 2 times as long as broad ; occipital small, much .shorter than the 
interparietal. 4 supraoculars, first very small, second and third equal, fourth small 
but larger than the first and rarely in contact with the frontoparietal ; * 4 or 5 super- 
ciliaries, first longest, separated from tlie supraoculars by a complete series of 
granules. Nasal forming a suture with the anterior loreal, above the small po.stnasal ; 
anterior loreal sliorter tlian second ; 3 to 5 upper labials * anterior to the subocular, 
which is narrowed beneath than above. Temporal .scales small, keeled ; 3 enlarged 
upper temporals ; tympanic shield pre.sent. 

4 pairs of diin-shields. tlie 3 anterior meeting in the middle ; 24 to 26 gular 
scales between the s3rmphysis of the chin-shields and the median collar-plate, anterior 
granular, smooth, posterior enlarged, imbricate, pointed, and keeled, merging gradu- 
ally into the collar, which is composed of 10 to 12 pointed, more or less distinctly 
keeled plates. 

Dorsal plates rounded behind, in 8 longitudinal series, those of the two median 
series smaller ; sides with a more or less distinct upper and 3 or 4 lower series <»f 
keeled scales and a median granular area. Ventral plates in 8 longitudinal and 27 
to 29 transvcr.se series, tlie outer pointed and keeled, the others rounded or tnmeate 
behind and smooth. 36 to 38 plates and scales round the middle of the body. 
Praeanal plate large, smooth, bordered by one semicircle of small plates. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keeled scales, much smaller than the dor- 
sals. A single femoral pore on each side. Subdigital lamellie mostly divided, 19 to 
22 under the fourth toe. 

Caudal scales strongly keeled and shortly mucronate, equal or in somewhat longer 
and shorter whorls alternately, the fourth or fifth of which contains 18 to 2o scales. 

Olive above, with a more or less distinct light dorso-lateral streak and a dark olive 
lateral band ; a white, black-edged lateral .streak from the loreal region through the 
lower part of the ear-opening to the base of the hind limb ; a dark streak along each 
side of the tail. I<ower parts yellowish or greenish white. 


Measurements, in millimetres. 

I. 



From end of snout to vc‘iit 

45 

45 

46 

fore limb . . 


17 

If» 

Head 

II 

TI 

II 


I Specimens from Seoul and Kiu Xiang. * On one side in the Hpcciinen from Kiu Kiaug. 

< 4 on one side and 5 on the other in the type, 3 on one side and 4 on the other in the specimen from Kiu Kiang. 
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Meusurtiuciils, in millimetres. 



1 . 

J. 

.]• 

Width of head 

. . 

. . 

b*5 

7 

7 

Depth of head 

. . 



G 

6 

Fore limb 

. , 

. . 

15 

i() 

^7 

Hind liml) 

. , 


20 

20 

23 

Foot 



II 

II 

T2 


r. if, Choniiilpo, type. 2. . Seoul 


^,KiuKiang. 


Particulars of specimens examined. 

I. 2. 3- 4' 5- 7 - 9- 

f , ChL-iiitiI|)o. Corea, lype. . . 43 j6 8 8 27 10 2fi i IQ 

Seoul, „ .. 45 36 8 8 29 10 24 1 20 

Kiu KiaiiK, China 46 38 8 S 29 T2 24 T 22 

Table as on p. 212. 

Habitat. Corea and China (Kiu Kiang). 

Closely allied to T. tachydromoides. Differs in having 8 longitudinal series of 
dorsal plates, 27 to 29 transverse series of ventral plates, instead of 22 to 2,^, in males, 
and a single femoral pore. 


4. Tachydromus septentrionalls, Gthr. 

Tachydnimiis sfptfiilriontilis, Ounlh. Rc|)l. Brit Ind, p. 7(1, pi. viii, Sr. li.' (t8()4), and Ann. 
and .VfaR. N.ll. (fi) i. 1888, p. iWi ; HoettR. Bcr. Senck. Oes. 1894, pp. 130, 14s : BonlenR. 
Proc. Zwd. Soc., i89<), p, lAi, fiR, ; Werner, Abh. Bayer. Ak. 2. xxii, roo.t t>-.3.54‘ Van 
l)enb. l*roc. Calif. Ac. (4) iii, 1912, p. 242. 

Tachvilnmti'. Mvdronm'des, part., Bouleng. Cat. I<ir.. iii, p. 5 (1887). 

Takydromiii iepienlrkmlh, part., Stejneg. Ilerp. Japan, p. 232 (1907). 

Body not or but slightly depressed. Head feebly convex or even quite flat 
above, ij to ij times as long as broad, its depth equal to the distance between the 
anterior corner or the centre of the eye and the tympanum, its length 3f to 4J times 
in length to vent in males, 4 to 4J times in females ; snout jwinted, with strong can- 
thus and nearly vertical loreal region, as long as the postocular part of the head. 
Pileus 2 to 2 J times as long as broad. Neck narrower than the head. The hind limb 
reaches the wrist, the elbow, or the axil in females, the axil or the shoulder in males ; 
foot I to times as long as the head. Tail 2 \ to 3} times as long as head and 
body. 

Nostril pierced between 3, rarely 4, shields. Rostral not entering the nostril, 
often narrowly in contact with the frontonasal,* which is as long as broad or slightly 
broader than long, as broad as or a little broader than the internarial .space ; praef ren- 
tals forming a median .suture ; frontal as long as its distance from the end of the 
snout or a little shorter, i J to !§ times as loug as broad, usually narrower behind 
than in front ; parietals to if times as long as broad ; interparietal if to 2 times 


■ The male type apreimen figured is represented with an Intact tail, which is not the case, as may be *een from 
('.anther’s de*wTiptlon. The tail has been imagined by the artist. Such restorations were oftrti resorted to in those 
days, and have given rise to much confusion, as in the case of ChUra indic» ifi the same work. 

* In 15 specimens out of 30 examined by me ; in 8 out of 12 examined by Van Denburgh. 
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as long as broad : occipital small, much shorter than the interparietal, rarely nearly 
as lan?e, often separated from it by one or two small shields or by the parietals 
meeting in the middle. 4 supraoculars, first very small and rarely broken up into 
2 or 3 granules, or in contact with the frontal,' or absent,* second and third equal 
or second the longer, fourth small but larger than first and rarely broken up into 
2 or 3 ; 4 or 5 superciliaries, first or first and second largest and usually in con- 
tact with the supraoculars; a series of grannies, rarely complete, between the 
supraoculars and the superciliaries. Nasal forming a suture with the anterior loreal 
above the jwstnasal,'' often forming a very short suture with its fellow behind the 
rostral; anterior loreal shorter than the second, .sometimes divided into two* and 
forming a triangle with tire postuasal usually 4 upper labials, sometimes 3 or 5," 
anterior to the subocular, which is usually narrower beneath than ab(rve. Tem- 
poral scales small, more or less distinctly keeled ; i, 2, or 3 enlarged upper temporals, 
the first not in contact with the fourth supraocular; tympanic shield present, narrow 
and elongate. 

3 pairs of chin-shields,' the first or first and second meeting in the middle; 
30 to 30 gular scales between the symphysis of the chin-shields and the median collar- 
plate, anterior granular and smooth, posterior enlarged, imbricate, pointed and 
keeled, and merging gradually into the collar, which is composed of 8 to 12 pointed, 
keeled plates. 

Dorsal plates obtitsely pointed or rounded behind, in 4 longitudinal series, with 
I or 2 series of smaller plates on the medi.an line, and rarely* with an additional 
series of smaller plates between the two outer series, making 5 to 8 altogether in 
the middle of the body ; often 6, 7, or 8 in front and 4 or 5 behind ; 2 to 4 series of 
keeled scales near the ventral plates, separated from the dorsals by a granular area, 
Ventral plates in 8 longitudinal and 24 to 30 (usually 26 to 28) transverse series, 
obtusely pointed, more or less .strongly keeled, and shortly mucronate. 34 to 48 
plates and scales round the middle of the body (usually 35 to 40). Praeanal plate 
moderately large or rather small, smooth, rarely feebly bicarinate and longitudinally 
bisected,' often not broader than long, with smaller, usually keeled plates in front and 
on the sides. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keeled scales and granules. A single 
femoral pore on each side. Subligital lamellae partly single and partly divided, 
mostly divided, 23 to 29 under the fourth toe. 

I In a male irom Kin Kiang. 

In a female from Kiu Kiang and in a young from Da-^cl Valley, Chilciang. 

4 Unless its posterior part be severed to form a svconfl postnastal, as i i a fuiiialc from Kiu Kiang. 

* In 4 specimens from Kiu Kiang, in one from Da-zel Valley, and in one from Kiiatuu. 

>> As in Lacettn ngiliK. - In a male from Kiu Kiang, tlir postnasal forms a suture with the .second lormi, below the 
anterior. 

0 3 on both sides iu a female from Kiu Kiaug, on one side in a female from Cliusan and in a young from Che King 
near Chusan ; 5 on both sides in a male from Kuatun and in a female from Ningpo ; on one sirlc in two males from Kiu 
Kiang and in a female from Shanghai. 

1 3 pn one side and 4 on the other in two specimens from Kiu Kiang and in another from Knatun. A similar 
example of asymmetry has been recorded by Werner. 

9 Male and female from Kuatun, female from Shanghai. 


^ Peinale-fruiii Kiu'Kiang. 
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Caudal scales strongly keeled and shortly mucronate, the keels forming 4 very 
strong ridges on the upper surface of the basal part of the tail, the whorls nearly 
equal in length, the fourth or fifth containing 14 to 18 scales. 

Olive, brown, or coppery red on the back, olive, green, or blue on the sides, 
usually with a light greenish, often black-edged dorsolateral streak, starting from 
tlie superciliary edge ; a more or less distinct dark canthal streak and a dark band 
on the temple and side of neck, or continued along the body, sometimes with blue 
spots, edged below, but no furlther than the shoulder, by a light streak starting from 
the lower eyelid. I^ower parts yellow, often greenish on thb sides. 


Measurements, in millimetres. 

1 . 

2. 

.h 

4- 

rom end of snout to vent 

.. 75 

69 

67 

65 

„ M „ M fore limb 

26 

^7 

^4 

25 

Head . . ... 

l8 

17 

16 

t6 

Width of head 

II 

11 

10 

10 

Depth of head 

10 

10 

8 

8 

Korelimb 

27 

27 


24 

Hind limb * . . 

.17 

36 


.12 

Foot 

19 

19 

17 

17 

Tail . . 

I. (f , Nitigjx), type. i. J* , KuaUiii. .j. 9 

- 245 205 

Kuatun. 4. 9 , Kiu Kiang. 

155 


Particulars of specimns examined. 


(f , Ningpo, type 



T. 

75 

2. 

36 

6 

4- 

8 

5. 

28 

6. 

10 

7- 

25 

8. 

I 

9* 

25 

9. 



47 

38 

0 

8 

28 

12 

25 

I 

25 




Oo 

38 

7 

8 

27 

10 

29 

I 

27 

9 .. 



72 

36 

6 

8 

JO 

II 

25 

I 

27 

<f , Snowy Valley, Ningpo. 



71 

35 

7 

8 

27 

II 

24 

I 

27 

9 , Shanghai 



65 

40 

7 

8, 

26 

10 

2J 

1 

24 

II n 



56 

48 

8 

8 

28 

11 

28 

1 

26 

„ Chusan 



68 

3<> 

6 

8 

27 

10 

2J 

I 

26 

„ Kiu Kiang 



65 

37 

5 

8 

29 

II 

22 

I 

26 

, Kiu Kiang Mts. . . 



6b 

35 

5 

8 

27 

10 

25 

1 

24 

II i» II 1, ■ • 



<>5 

37 

0 

8 

27 

9 

20 

I 

25 

II 11 •! ,1 



05 

40 

0 

8 

26 

II 

25 

1 

25 

|l *1 II II • • 



05 

35 

5 

8 

27 

12 

28 

I 

2S 

II II II II • • 



62 

38 

5 

8 

26 

IZ 

27 

I 

25 

1 11 II I* 



60 

39 

5 

8 

24 

10 

22 

I 

24 

•1 •! II II I ■ 



56 

39 

6 

8 

26 

II 

28 

I 

2b 

II II II II 



51 

40 

6 

8 

26 

10 

25 

I 

26 

9 ,1 ,1 1, . • 



70 

37 

6 

8 

29 

10 

30 

I 

26 

1 11 ji 11 



70 

36 

5 

8 

28 

II 

24 

I 

24 

II II ' ii ii • • 



«>9 

34 

6 

8 

28 

9 

23 

I 

23 

II II II II 



65 

34 

6 

8 

28 

8 

22 

I 

27 

II n II 1 • I 



65 

41 

6 

8 

28 

12 

26 

1 

25 

II II II ii • • 

■ • 


58 

33 

5 

8 

27 

11 

20 

I 

23 

II II II II I • 

• • 


57 

38 

5 

8 

27 

11 

20 

1 

23 
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(f , Kuatun 




I. 

()0 

2. 

J- 

5 

4 - 

8 

5. 

2<) 

6. 

11 

7 - 

22 

8. 

T 

<)• 

2(> 

»» i» 




69 


(> 

8 

28 

12 


1 

35 

It If 




68 


() 

8 

-7 

Lfl 

35 

I 

3 ') 





70 


() 

8 

28 

11 

2(1 

I 

28 

»• n 




67 


« 

8 

28 

11 


1 

25 

»i »i 





44 

8 

8 

28 

10 

35 

T 

26 


Table as on p. 212. 

Habitat. China along the Yang-tse-Kiaug, north-west to the Province of Kansu, 
south-east to Kokien. 

With an insufficient material, in 1887, I unfortunately united this species with 
T. tachydromoides, from which it is perfectly distinct, differing chiefly in the number 
of chin-shields and of femoral pores, as well as in the constantly keeled ventral 
plates. The first two characters are not known to suffer any exceptions in the two 
species here compared, although large series have been examined by me and by 
others j and this is very remarkable considering that the number of chin-shields cer- 
tainly varies in T. smaragdinus and T. sexlineatus, as observed by Van Deuburgh, by 
Stoliezka, and by Annandale, whilst specimens with either one or two femoral jxjrcs 
occur in T. formosanus and T. sexlineatus. 

5- Tachydromus formosanus, Blgr. 

Tachydromus fonnosanus, Ronleng. Ann. and Mat?. N.H. (ft) xiv, 181)4. p. 4fti; Stejnen. Herp. 

Japan, p. 235 (i<j07) ; Van Denb. Proc. Calif. Ac. (4) iii, 1<)I2, p, 244. 

Takydromits sepienlriomlis, part., Stejneg. op. cit, p. 2.12. 

Takydfomtts ^ttegeri. Van Denb. t.c., p. 243. 

Body not or but slightly depressed. Head feebly convex, ij to ij( times as long 
as broad, its deptli equal to the distance between the anterior corner or the centre 
of the eye and the tympanum, its length 3J to 4 times in length to vent in males, 
4 to 4^ times in females ; snout pointed, with strong canthus and nearly vertical 
loreal r^on, as long as the postocular part of the head. Pileus 2 to 2J times as 
long as broad. Neck narrower than the head. The hind limb readies the elbow in 
females, the axil or the shoulder in males ; foot i to i| times as long as tlie head. 
Tail 2 to 3} times as long as head and body. 

Nostril pierced between 3 shield;. Rostral not entering the nostril, rarely in 
contact with the frontonasal,' which is as long as broad or a little broader, or 
longer than broad and in contact with the frontal;* pnef rentals usually forming a 
median suture, or separated by an azygos shidd ; ^ frontal as long as its di.stance 
from the end of the snout, to if times as long as broad, a little narrower behind 
than in front ; parietals if to if times as long as broad; interparietal 1} to 2 times 
as long as brood ; ocdpital small, much shorter than the interparietal, often separated 
from it by the parietals meeting in the middle. 4 supraoculars, first very snull. 


> Xn 27 specimens out of 283 examined by Van Deubur^ (about 10 p.c,). 
< In a male from Taipeh and in another from Funldho. 

8 In a female from Punkiho. 
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rarely absent,' second and third equal or second the longer, fourth small but larger 
than first ; 4 or 5 superciliarics, first or first and second longest, first in contact with 
tlie supraoculars,* followed by a series of granules, or series of granules complete. 
Nasal forming a suture with the anterior loreal, above the postnasal, usually forming 
a short suture with its fellow behind the rostral ; anterior loreal shorter than the 
second ; usually 4 upper labials, rarely 3,'' anterior to the subocular, which is narrower 
beneath than above. Temporal scales small, obtusely keeled ; a large anterior upper 
temporal, not in contact with the fourth supraocular, usually followed by one or two 
smaller shields ; tympanic shield present, narrow and elongate. 

3 pairs of chin-shiclds,* tlie first or first and second meeting in the middle; 
20 to 2(j gular scales between the symphysis of the chin-shields and the median 
collar-jdate, anterior granular and smootli, posterior enlarged, imbricate, pointed and 
keeled, merging gradually into the collar, which is composed of 10 to 12 pointed, 
keeled plates ; no gular fold. 

Dorsal plates obtusely pointed or rounded behind, in 6 longitudinal series, 
usually with i or 2 series of smaller plates on tlic median line, making 6 to 8 alto- 
gether in the middle of the body ; usually 8 or 10 in front and 6 or 7 behind ; 2 or 3 
series of keeled scales near the ventral plates, separated from the dorsals by a 
granular area. Ventral plates in 8, or more frequently in io,‘ longitudinal and 27 
to 33 transverse series, obtusely pointed, .strongly keeled, and shortly mucronate. 
.13 to 38 plates and scales round the middle of the body. Prmanal plate moderately 
broad, sometimes not broader than long, .smooth or feebly bicarinate, rarely longi- 
tudinally bisected,* with smaller keeled plates in front and on the sides. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keeled scales and granules. One or two 
femoral pores on each side.’ 24 to 29 lamellar scales under the fourth toe. 

Caudal scales strongly keeled and shortly mucronate, the keels forming 4 very 
•■.trong ridges on the upper surface of the basal part of the tail, the whorls nearly 
equal in length, the fourth or fifth containing 14 to 18 scales. 

Brownish olive above, sometimes with darker spots which may form lines along 
the keels of tlie dorsal plates ; olten a yellowish or greenish white dorso-lateral streak, 
starting from the superciliary edge ; a dark streak from the nostril to the eye, and 
a dark band on the temple and on the side of the neck, often continued on the body, 
where it may be spotted with greenish white, a light streak from the lower eyelid, 


I 4 .spccimcn.H present this exceptitiu, according to Van Denburgh. 

-!The rule in stejiugeri of Van Denbur^; in 9 aperimens examined by him the scries of granules between the 
supraociilurs and the superciliarics is comp etc, as is the rule in the typical T. fopnmann^. 
j on each side in a male from Pnnkiho and in a female from Kanshirei. 

* 4 shields on one side in two specimens examined by Van Denburgh. 

'• Van Denburgh says the vcntrals arc in 8 row.s, not reckoning as such the adjacent jdates which are often quite 
as long and must be regarded as ventrals. 

« In one of the types from C. Formosa.— Two keeled plates in 3 specimeuh and two smooth plates in one of 
r. si 9 }mgfri, two keeled plates in 4 specimens and two smooth plates in 2 of T. fornmanm (out of 178), accoiding to 
Van Denburgh. 

'i Van Denburgh found 2 pores on one side in one specimen referred byt him to T. stejnegeri; the specimens with a 
single pore (with q exceptions out of 28 { specimens) are regarded as typical T. fomosaniis. 
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through the lower part of the ear-opening, to the shoulder, sometimes continued on 
the side of the body. A black streak on the hinder side of the thigh, Lower parts 


yellowish or greenish white. 









Measurements, in millimetri^s. 



1. 

2 . 


4 - 

S' 

b. 

From end of snout to vent 



4t 

45 

44 

50 

45 

52 

ei ,e fore liinl) . . 



Ib 

^7 

*7 

21 

18 

Hi 

Head 



10 

12 

U) 

13 

ti 

12 

Width of head 



(» 

7 

f> 

8 

7 

7 

Depth of head 



5 

() 

5 

() 

b 

(1 

Fore limb 



14 

15 

15 

TtS 

Ib 

Ib 

Hind limb 



20 

22 

21 

2() 

1 1 
" 1 

23 

Foot 



XI 

12 

10 

15 

13 

13 

Tail 



^7 

— 122 lbs 


140 

I. 9 , Taiwanfoo, type. 2. J*, C. Formosa, type. 


9 iC. 

Formosa, type. 

4 - 


. Taipeh. vo 

type oi T* sMnegeri. 5. Puiikiho. 6. a,Kanshirci. 









Particulars of specimens examined. 
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3 - 4 * 

5 - 

(». 

7 * 

8. 

0. 

9 , Taiwanfoo, type . . 

41 


S 10 


ID 

23 

• 

24 

cf , Central Formosa, type 

45 

.i 5 

7 « 

20 

12 

22 


2.S 

9 

4 i> 

.v> 

7 

3 *» 

ro 

24 

> 

2^ 

II •• •• • • * * 

44 

37 

tS 10 

SI 

II 

28 


24 

II s| M «« • • • • 

41 

3H 

7 

3<^ 

IX 

20 

1 

24 

/ , Taipeh, co-type of T. stejnegeri. 

50 

34 

b 8 

28 

11 

2() 

1 

20 

„ Tainan, 

47 

3b 

7 10 


n 

2i) 

I 

2i) 

„ Punkiho 

45 

35 

7 10 

27 

II 

20 

I 

25 

? » II 

32 

34 

7 10 

22 

12 

25 

T 

25 

„ Kansliirei ' 

52 

33 

8 10 


10 

23 

I 

2-1 

„ Tamsui 

44 

37 

8 8 

»*> 

12 

25 

1 

24 


Table as on p. 212. 

Habitat. Formosa and Pascadores Islands. 

T. fortnosantts is very closely allied to T. septeniriomtis, differing in tlie presence 
of 6 series of large plates along the back instead of 4, and by the frequent presence 
of 10 series of ventral plates instead of 8. The size is smaller and the green colour is 
absent from the sides. I am convinced that Van Denburgh’s proposal to separate 
this species into two, one with normally two femoral pores {T. formostiniis), the other 
with one (T. stejnegeri) is untenable, the general agreement being too great and the 
supposed distinctive characters too .slight and too inconstant to justify such a course. 

6. Taebydromus khasiensis, sp.u. 

Tackydromus sexlinentus, part., Douleng. Cat. Liz. iii, p. 4 (1S87), and Fauii. liid.. Kept., p. i(>i) 
(iSqo) : Oiintb. Ann. and Mag. N.H. ( 0 ) i, 1888, p. 167. 

Body scarcely depressed. Head about 1} times as long as broad, itsdeptli 
equal to the distance between the centre of the eye and the tympanum, its length 

I This tpacimra mi received from tbe Museum of tbe California Academy under the name of f. sleiiugen. Yet in 
hie dcaeription Von Denburgh lefera all the specimens trom Konshurei to 7*. fomosanus, thus showing the uncertainty 
in dlatingnishing the two anpp jsed spedea. Tue author rightly observed that unfortunately no one of the distinrlive 
characterH is absolutely constant in all specimens, 
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I ti) 4I times in length to vent in males, 4J to 5 times in females ; snout pointed, 
with sharj) canthtis and nearly vertical loreal region, as long as the postocular part 
of the head. Pilcus twice as long as broad. Neck narrower than the head. Hind 
limb reaching the wri.«l in females, the elbow in males ; foot as long as the head. 
Tail a little over twice the length of head and body. 

Nostril pierced between 3 to 5 shields. Rostral usually entering tlie nostril; 
iipj)er liead shields rugose ; frontonasal broader than long, not or but slightly broader 
lhan the internarial space ; pra.‘frontals forming an extensive suture ; frontal as long 
as or shorter than its distance from the end of the snout, ij to times as long as 
broad, of subequal width throughout or a little narrower behind than in front; ^ 
parietals i,\ to times as long as broad ; interparietal to 2 times as long as broad, 
much longer than the occipital , which may be broader, 3 supraoculars, first longer 
than the second and usually in contact with the second loreal ; 3 superciliaries, .second 
longest ; no granules between the supraoetdars and the superciliaries. Nasal forming 
a suture with its fellow behind the rostral and with the anterior loreal above the 
postnasal, which may be very small or absent, in which case the loreal borders the 
nostril ; anterior loreal shorter than the second ; 3 or 4 upper labials ' anterior to 
the suboctilar, which i.s not or Imt little narrower beneath than above. Tomjioral 
scales moderately large or rather small, hexagonal, keeled; i, 2, or 3 large upper 
temporals, first sometimes in contact witli the fourth supraocular ; a long and narrow 
tympanic shield. 

3 pairs of chin-shields, first and second in contact in the middle. 17 to 22 gular 
scales in the median line, anterior narrow, juxtaposed, smooth or faintly keeled, 
irosterior increasing in size, imbricate, keeled, and merging gradually into the collar, 
the plates of which are very distinct, iJointed, keeled, and 10 or ii in number. 

Dorsal plates truncate or shortly mucronate behind, in 6 or 8 longitudinal series 
on the neck, in 4 on the body. Ventral plates obtusely pointed or shortly 
mucronate, strongly keeled, in 12 longitudinal and 22 to 25 transverse series. Sides 
with one upper and one lower series of .smaller keeled scales and a median granular 
area. 2() to 28 plates and scales round the middle of the body. Prseanal plate 
rather large, smooth or feebly bicarinate, Iwrdercd by a semicircle of small keeled 
plates. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keeled .scales. 2 or 3 femoral .pores on 
each .side. Subdigital lamellcc .single, rg or 20 under the fourth toe. 

Caudal scales strongly keeled and mucronate, the keels forming 4 very strong 
ridges on the upper surface of the basal part of the tail ; the whorls nearly equal in 
length, the fourth or fifth containing 14 or 16 scales. 

Olive above, with a yellowish or greenish white, usually black-edged dorso-lateral 
streak starting from the superciliary edge ; a dark lateral band from the nostril, 
through the eye and involving the upper half of the ear-opening, to the tail, edged 
below by a light streak, bower parts greenish white (in spirit). Tail reddish in the 
young. 

> } ill two .H|)eciincns, 4 in two, 4 in the two others. 
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Table as oa p. 212. 

Habitat. Khasi hills, near As.sam. Six siiocimeiis, from the collection of 
Dr. T. C. Jerdon, are preserved in the British Miisenm. Jerdon referred them to 
T. sexlineaiHs (Proc. As. Soc. Bong. 1870, p. 72). 

This species may be regarded as intermediate between T. Uichydromoities and 
T. sexlineatHs, as observed by Giinthcr in 1888 : “Specimens of T. scxHiii'iitiis from 
Khassya, in the BritLsli Mu.senm, have on the whole a somewhat shorter and less 
tapering snout, also .shorter toes than the tyiucal form, and ai)proach in these 
respects T. meridionalis." 

7. Tachydromus smaragdinus, Blgr. 

Tachvdromiis mtinigdimis, Uoulcnj«. Proc. Zo«il. .Scic. 1S.S7, p. r47, pi. xvii. Iik- ami pi. xviii, 
fig. I, ami Cat. Li*, iii, p. 509 (1KS7) ; (Siinth. Aim. ami Mag. N.H. ((>) i. iSSS, p. iii,S ; 
Stejueg. Hwp. Japan, p. J.’.d, fig. {19117) ; Van Doiib. Proc. Calif. ,\c. (4) iii, K)!-’, p. 247. 

Body .scarcely depresserl. Head twice or nearly twice as long as broad, its 
deptli equal to the distance between the centre of the eye and the tympanum, its 
length to 4 times in length to vwt in males, 4 to 4] times in females ; snout 
acutely pointed, w'lth sharp canthus and nearly vertical loreal region, a little longer 
than the postocular part of the head. Pilous 2J to 2,*, times as long as broad. Neck 
• narrower than the head. Hind limb reaching the elbow or the axil in females, the 
axil or the shoulder in males; foot a little longer than the head. Tail 2J to 3’, 
times as long head and body. 

Nostril pierced between 3 or 4 shields. Rostral sometimes entering the no.stril ; 
frontona.sal as long as broad or longer than broad ; pKefrontals forming a usually ex- 
tensive suture : frontal as long as or a little shorter than its distance from the end of 
the snout, ij to 2 times as long as broad, narrower behind than in front ; parietals 
ij to if times as long as broad, often separated from the very .small occiintal by one 
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or two small shields or by the pan’etals meeting in the middle. 3 or 4 supraoculars,' 
first, if present, very .small or reduced to a granule, second u.sually longer than 
the third, fourth .small and sometimes broken up into granules ; 4 or 5 superciliaries, 
first and second elongate, first often in contact with the second supraocular ; a com- 
plete or incomplete series of granules between the supraoculars and the supeidliaries. 
Nasal usually forming a suture with its fellow behind the rostral* and with the 
anterior loreal above the postnasal, which may be very small or absent ; ' anterior 
lorcal shorter than the second ; 4, rarely 5,* upper labials anterior to the subocular, 
which is usually not or but little narrower beneath than above. Temporal scales 
very .small, granular, obtusely keeled, 10 to 15 on a line between the orbit and the 
tympanum ; an enlarged anterior upper temporal, exceptionally ' in contact with the 
fourth .supraocular ; a very narrow tympanic shield usually present. 

3 pairs of chin-shields, first or first and second, exceptionally all three,* in con- 
tact in the middle. 21 to 34 gular scales in the median line, anterior granular and 
faintly keeled, posterior increasing in size, imbricate, keeled, and merging gradually 
into the plates of the very distinct collar, which are pointed, keeled, and 10 to 13 in 
number. 

Dorsal plates truncate, obtusely pointed or rounded* behind, in 8 or 10, rarely 
7, longitudinal series on tlic body, equal or the median pair smaller and more 
irregular, often in 10 serihs anteriorly and 7 posteriorly. A lateral series of large keeled 
scales, corresponding to the light lateral streak, separated from the ventral plates by 
2 or 3 series of smaller scales and from the dorsals by a broad granular area. Ventral 
plates pointed and mucronate, strongly keeled, in 6 or 8 longitudinal and 26 to 31 
transverse series. 37 to 45 plates and scales round the middle of the body. Frseanal 
plate rather large, entire and often bicarinate in males, usually longitudinally divided 
in females, with smaller keeled plates on the sides. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keded scales. A single femoral pore on each 
side. Subdigital lamellse mostly divided, 23 to 27 (exceptionally 31) under the fourth 
toe. 

Caudal scales strongly keeled and shortly mucronate, in subequal whorls, the 
fourth containing 14 to 18 scales. 

Bright green above ; a pale yellow streak along each side, from the upper lip to 
the groin or to above the axil, passing below the tympanum ; ' males usually with a 
broad grey or bronzy lateral band above the yellow streak, bower parts greenidi 
yellow. 

I Of the 1 1 type specimens before me, 5 hive 4 supnoculin, 5 hive j, and one hu 4 on one side and 3 on the other 
In the original description I noted 4 supraoculars in 19 cases out of a6, 

< Van Denburgh finds the rostral in contact with the frontonasal in about 69 p. cent of the spedmena from Anami, 
in about 10 p. cent, of those from Kikaiga, and in about 5 p. cent of those from Okinawa. 

•I Absent in one specimen. * On one side only in } specimens 

i In one specimen. 

s In one specimen.— Van Denburgh finds, 4 pairs in is eases, and 3 on one side and 4 on the other in 16, out of 151 
hpeciinens, 1 

T The specimens from Miyako examined by Van Denburgh show do trace of the light lateral streak, even on the 
head. In some of the apedmens from the Northern idands there la a light dorso-lateral streak. 
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Measurements, in millimetres. 9 

From end of snout to vent . . 50 55 

I, t. „ .» fore limb . . . . . . . . 18 20 

Head . . . . . . . . la 13 

Width of head . . ()-5 7 

Depth of head .. 5 b 

Fore limb . . . . . . ao 20 

Hind limb . . -7 ^7 

Foot . . . . . . . . 15 14 

Tail .. .. .. 137 152 
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Table as on p. 212. 

Habitat. Loo Choo or Riu Kiu Islands: Okinawa, Miyakoshiiha, Amami, 
Oshima, and Kikaiga. 

According to Van Denburgh, the specimens from Miyakoshima have the ventrals 
in 8 longitudinal series and lack the light lateral streak, whilst those from the 
other islands have the ventrals in 6 series, rarely 8, and the light lateral streak is 
present. 

This is a very sharply defined species, equally remote from T, septentrionalis and 
from T. sexlineaius, although occupying a somewhat intermediate position between 
the two as regards form and lepidosis. 


8 . 'Tachydronxus sauteri, Van Denb. 

Takydromm i^auteri. Van Ueiib. Proc. Calif. Ac. (4) iii. 1909, p, 50, and t.c. 1912, ]>. 251. 

Body scarcely depressed. Head twice or nearly twice as long as broad, its depth 
equal to the distance between the centre of the eye and the tympanum, its length 4 
times in length to vent in males, 4J- times in females; snout acutely pointed, with 
shacp canthus and nearly vertical loreal region, a little longer than the postocular 
part of the head. Pileus to times as long as broad. Neck narrower than the 
head. Hind limb. reaching the elbow in females, the axil in males; foot a little 
longer than the head. Tail 3J to 4 times as long as head and body. 

Nostril pierced between 4 or 5 shields. Rostral entering the nostril ; frontonasal 
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longer than broad ; pncfrontals forming an extensive suture ; frontal a little Sorter 
than its distance from the end of the snout, i§ times as long as broad, narrower be- 
hind than in front ; parictals times as long as broad ; interparietal to times 
as long as broad, separated from the very small occipital by the parietals meeting 
in the middle. 4 supraoculars, first very small, second longer than the third, fourth 
small but larger than the first ; 3 stiperciliaries, first and second elongate ; a complete 
series of granules between the supraoculars and the superciliaries. Nasal usually 
forming a suture with its fellow behind the rostral ' and in contact with the anterior 
lot cal above the postnasal, unless its posterior portion be detached to form a second 
postnasal;' anterior loreal as long as or shorter than the second; 4 upper labials'* 
anterior to the .suboeular, which is not or but little narrower beneath than above. 
Temporal .scales very small, granular, obtusely keeled, 12 on a line between the orbit 
and the tympatunn; a feebly enlarged anterior upper temporal; a very narrow 
tympanic .shield. 

4 pairs of chin-shields,* the 3 anterior in contact in the middle. 22 to 24 gular 
.scales in the median line, anterior granular and faintly keeled, posterior increasing in 
size, imbricate, keeled, and merging gradually into the plates of the very distinct 
collar, which are pointed, keeled, and 10 to 12 in number. 

Dorsal plates obtusely pointed or rounded behind, in 7 or 8 longitudinal series 
on tlie body, the median smaller.'' Ventral plates obtusely pointed and mucronate, 
very strongly keeled, in ft longitudinal and 27 or 28 transverse series. 2 or 3 series 
of keeled scales on the side above the ventral plates, separated from the dorsals by a 
broad granular area. 28 to 32 plates and scales round the middle of the body. 
Pncaual plate rather larger," bicarinate, with one or two smaller keeled plates on each 
side. 

Upper surface' of limbs with rhombic keded scales. A single femoral pore on 
each side. Subdigital lamdlm single, or partly .single and partly paired, 24 under 
the fourth toe. 

Caud'il sca'es strongly keded and shortly mucronate, in subequal whorls, the 
fourth containing 12 or 14 scales. 

Bright green above ; a white streak along each side, from the upper lip to the 
groin, passing below the tympanum and along the upper half of the outer row of 
ventral plates, continued on the base of the tail. Limbs and tail often Veddish. 
One of the specimens described by Van Denbuigh has a dark red-brown band along 
tile side, from tlie eye, just above tlie white .streak, to the tail, where it spreads over 
the upper surface. I^ower parts white. 


> Kostrul in contact with the frontonasal in 2 specimens out of 51 examined by Van Dcnburgli. 

^ As in one of the two specimens heie desciilnHl 
f 5 in the lyi)c specimen described by Van Uenburgb. 

* i; m one specimen, 3^-4 in another, nct'ording to Van Dcnbiirgh. 

According to Van Denburgh, there are usually two median series of small plates anteriorly and one posteriorly, or 
\ -j— I , 1 -o, I thntughout, or i - o. ( hie speciinen has «»iily 1 row of Urj'e plates on each side of the back, separated 

by about ; lows of smaller, irregular plates 

** Mxceptionally dirided, nccordiug to Van Dcnburgli 
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Measurements* in millimetres. s 9 
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Table as on p. 212. 
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Habitat. Fonnosa. 

Closely allied to T. smaragdinus, but readily distinguished by tlie number of 
chin-shields, the lower number of plates and scales round the middle of the body, the 
longer tail, and the position of the light lateral streak. 

9. Tachydromus sexiineatus, Daud. 

Takydromus sexiinealnSf Daiul. Hist. Rept. iii, p. 256, pi, xxxix (i«02): Hrou|>ii. Ah'iii. Sav. 
Htr. .Ac. Paris, i. 180O, p. 627, pi. ii, fig. 8; Duin. ct Bibr. Erp, O611. v, p. 158 (18 jc^); 
Gray, Cat. Liz., p. 52 (1845); Oiinth. Kept. Brit. Ind., p. 6c> pi, viii, fig. C. (1804); Stoliczka, 
JouTii. As. Soc. Betig. xii, 1872, p. 87 ; Giiiith. Nov. Zool. ii. TSr)5, p. 499 ; Laiillaw, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1901, p. 310; Aiinandale, Jourii. As. Soc. Bcng. (2) i. 1905, p. 140 ; Bimlcng. Vert. 
Faun. Mai. Pen., Kept, p. 79 (1912) ; De Rooij, Rept. Ind.-Mal. Arch. i. p. 154, lig. (1915). 

Takydromtts quadrilincaim, Daud. t. c , p. 252. 

Tachydromiis ocellatns (Cuv.), Oner. Icon. R. An., Kept. pi. vi, lig. j (1829) I Duverii. R. An., 
Rept. pi. xi (i8j6). 

Tachydfomm typus, Gray, Ann. N.H. i. i8j8, p. 389. 

Tachydromus sexHneaius, var. (eneofnscus, Peters. Mon. Berl. Ac. 1863, p. 405. 

Tachydromus mcridionalis, Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 70, pi. viii, fig. D, ami .\un. and Mag. 

N.II. (6) i. 1888, p. 167. 

Tachydromus scxliftcaius, part., Bouleng. Cat. Liz. iii, p. 4 (1887), and l-'ann. Ind., Rept. p. i0«) 
(i8go) ; Giiutli. Ann. and Mag. N.H.*(6) i. 1888, p. 167. 

Tachydromus sikkimensisj Giinth l.c. 

Body not depre.s.sed. Head about twice as long as broad, its depth equal to the 
distance between the centre of the eye and the tympanum, its length to 4^^ times 
in length to vent in males, 4 to 4J times in females ; snout acutely pointed, with 
diarp canthus and nearly vertical loreal r^ion, as long as the postocular part of tlie 
head. Pileus 2J to 2J times as long as broad. Neck narrower than the head. Hind 
limb reaching the elbow or the axil ; foot as long as or a little longer than the head 
Tail 3 to 5 times as long as head and body. 

Nostril pierced between 3 or 4 shidds. Rostral sometimes entering the nostril ; 
upper head-shidds smooth or feebly rugose ; frontonasal as long as broad or longer 
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than broad ; priefrontals forming a median suture frontal as long as or shorter than 
its distance from the end of the snout, to 2 times as long as broad, narrower be- 
hind than in front; parietaLs i| to 2 times as long as broad ; interparietal to 2 
times as long as broad ; occipital usually shorter than the interparietal, sometimes 
nearly as long and a little broader, sometimes separated from it by one* or two ^ small 
shields, or by the parietals meeting in the middle/ 3 supraoculars, first longer than 
the second and in contact with the second loreal, third small and rarely ‘ in contact 
with tile frontoparietal ; 3, ve^r rarely 4, superciliaries, second longest ; granules 
lietween the supraoculars and the superciliaries absent or reduced to one or two. 
Nasal usually forming a very short suture with its fellow behind the rostral * and with 
the anterior loreal above the postnasal anterior loreal shorter than the second ; 4 
up])er labials, rarely 3* or 3,' anterior to the subocular, which is narrower beneath 
than above. Teinixiral scales moderately large, rhombic or hexagonal, strongly 
keeled ; one, two, or three large, keeled upper temporals, first very rarely in contact 
with the fourth supraocular ; a long and narrow t}mipanic shield. 

j iKiirs of chin-shields," first or first and second in contact in the middle; 15 to 
24 gular scales on the median line, anterior narrow, juxtaposed, feebly keeled, then 
increa.sing in size, imbricate, pointed, keeled, and merging gradually into the rather 
indistinct collar, which is composed of 8 to 12 plates. 

Dorsiil ])lutcs truncate and shortly mucronate behind, in 6 or 8 longitudinal 
.st'ries on the neck, 4 or 6 on the anterior part of the body; 4, very rarely 6, in the 
middle of the body, 4 on the lumbar region." Ventral plates obtusely pointed and 
shortly mucronate, strongly keeled, in 10 or 12 longitudinal and 21 to 28 transverse 
series. A ratlier irregular series of large keeled scales borders the ventral plates 
and is separated from the dorsals by a granular area. 28 to 38 plates and scales 
round the middle of the body. Pneanal plate rather large, more or less distinctly 
bicarinate, with .smaller keeled plates on tlie sides. 

Upixjr surface of limbs witli rhombic keeled .scales, i or 2, very rarely 3, 
femoral pores on each .side.'* Subdigital lamella: single or partly divided, 18 to 26 
under the fourth toe, usually 21 to 26. 

• Si'|i:ir.it(.>rl l)y dih- <»r two Miiall shields in one siHTitiieii from vSni^ron and in another from Borneo. 

*' 111 one .spot* i men from Borneo. » In one specimen from Saigon. 

* Siiiglr s|KrimL‘Us from S. Cliimi, Sai^jou, Rangotm and Java, ^ 

Out* .specimen from S. China, one from Saigoiip ami two from Great Natuiia. 

rt In .single si)ecinieu.s f nun Mu »Son Mt.s., Great Naliina, and Borneo, the rostral is narrowly in contact with the 

llolltilllUsUl. 

^ In one ^pcclmcn fnmi Saigon the iKisteriof {Hirtion of the inisal i.s detached to form n accoiid poatna.<ial , the post- 
ii.isiil Is .iliscnt oil one side in a .Hpecinicii Iroiii Matuiig. 

^ (hi liotli .side in otic .specimen from (.n^nt Natiina and in one from Java; on one .side in one from Mataiig and in 
one from Jav.i. 

(In one .side in two specinicn.s fioin Saigmi and in one from Great Natiina. i'* In one .specinieu from Matang. 

" There .iic c\ceptioii.s. Out of s])ceimens from Sikkim Sinliczka found 4 with pairs and one with 3 ahiclda on 
one side and | on the other. .\niiaii(Ltlc toimd / with } pairs out of Jt; from the Kustem Himalayas, A.ssam and Burma. 

‘ riicie i.s .soiiietiiiics irregularity on the two Sides of the same specimen; thus in a female from Siam there arc 
' pl.itrs on one side and 3 on the other in the two Irtaiisversc .series of dorsal plates just before the middle of the body. 

' Stiihe/ka's statement that they v.iry from 3 to 0 in Sikkim s{)erimens Acquires confirmation. The .spceimnis on 
uliii h Ins ilesiription is based are not in the Calcutta Mum^uiu, Ur. Auuaudulc informs me. 
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Caudal scales strongly keeled and imicrouate, the keels forming 4 very strong 
ridges on the upper surface of the basal part of the tail, the whorls nearly equal in 
length, the fourth or fiftli containing iz to 18 scales. 

Greenish olive, bronze brown, or reddish above, with metallic gloss ; usually a 
white or whitish dorso-lateral streak,' often edged with a bkek line or a broad black 
band, originating on the superciliary edge or jmst behind the parietal shield ; the 
black band bordering tire white streak produced on tlie side of the head ; a white, 
sometimes black-edged .streak from the loreal region to the slioulder, passing through 
the middle of the tympanum, sometimes continued on the side of the body ; males 
often with a series of small white, black-edged ocelli above the lower lateral streak ; 
hinder side of thigh often with a black streak ; limbs and tail often reddish. Ivower 
parts yellowish or greenish white. 
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I Abiiviit in the ttpecimens from Rangoon. 
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Table as on p. 212. 

Habitat. l''rom Southern China and the Eastern Himalayas through Indo-China, 
As.sam, nurma, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula to tlie Malay Archipelago (Natuna 
Tslauds, Sumatra, Hanka, Homoo, Java). Reaches an altitude of 1,200 m. in Java. 

10. Tachydromus haughtonianus, Jcrd. 

Tach\uhomH$ him^htomanus, Jcrdim, I’roc. As. Soo. Beiig. 1870, p. 72 ; Anders, Proc. Zool 80c. 

1871, p. 15O; Stolie/ka, Jouni. As. Soc. Beiig. xli, 1872. p. 88 : ('iiiiitli. Ann. and Mag. N.H. 

((1) i, 1 888. p. i(.n. 

J\ivhxdrvmu$ scfitnitriomilis, (non (Jiinth.), Aniiandalc, Prne. As. Soc. Keiig. (2) i, T1J05, p. ijq. 

Body not depressed. Head times as long as broad, its depth equal to the 
distance between the centre of the eye and the tympanum, its length 4J times in 
length to vent ; snout acutely pointed, with sharp canthus and nearly vertical loreal 
region, as long as the postocular part of the head. Pileus 2^ times as long as broad. 
Neck a little narrower than the head. Hind limb reaching the axil ; foot as long as 
the head. Tail 2I times as long as head and body. > 

Nostril pierced between 4 shields. Rostral entering the nostril ; upper head- 
shields smooth ; frontonasal longer than broad ; prsefrontals forming a median suture ; ' 
frontal .shorter than its distance from the end of the snout, times as long as broad, 
narrower behind than in front ; parietals nearly twice as long as broad ; interparietal 
rl times as long as broad ; occipital as broad as and shorter than the interparietal. 
3 supraoculars, first longer than the second and in contact with the second loreal, 
third very small and narrowly separated from the frontoparietal ; 5 superciliaries, 
second longest, all in contact with the supraoculars. Nasal forming a very short 
suture with its fellow behind the rostral and with thq anterior loreal above the post- 
nasal : anterior loreal .shorter than the second ; 4 or 5 upper labials anterior to the 
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subocular, which is as broad beneath as above. Temporal scales very small, 
hexagonal, keeled; two large upper temporals, keeled above, first not in contact with 
the fourth supraocular; a long and narrow tympanic shield. 

4 pairs of chin-shields, the j antmor in contact in the middle ; ib gular scales 
in the median line, anterior narrow, juxtaposed, smooth, posterior increasing in size, 
imbricate, pointed, strongly keeled, and pas.sing gradually into the ventral plates, 
there being no trace of a collar. 

Dorsal plates truncate and shortly mucronatc behind, in b longitudin.'il series on 
the neck and body. Ventral plates truncate and shortly mucronatc, strongly keeled, 
in 10 longitudinal and 30 transverse series; no large scales bordering the ventral 
plates. 32 plates and scales round the middle of the body. Pneanal ])late large, 
bicarinate, with smaller keeled plates on the sides. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keeled scales. A single femoral pore on 
each side.' Subdigital lamellae single, 22 under the fourth toe. 

Caudal scales strongly keeled and shortly mucronatc, the keels forming b ridges 
on'the upper surface of the basal part of the tail ; the whorls nearly equal in length, 
the fourth containing 18 scales. 

J^eddish brown above, with a broad whitish streak on •■ach side, proceeding 
from the superciliary edge ; below this a dark brown lateral streak, proceeding from 
the nostril and passing through the eye and the tympanum ; limbs reddish. Uower 
parts yellowish white. 

Measurements, in millimetres. 

From end <»f snout to vent . . •'ii 

„ „ „ „ ., fore limb . . • ■■ ■i) 


Head .. .. .. M 

Wdith of head . . 

Depth of head 5 

Fore limb . . . • ■ • 25 

Hind limb 

Foot . . . . . . 16 

Tail .. .. •• M 5 


This species is known from a single male specimen, from Goalpara in As.sam, 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which has been kindly entru-sted to me 
for description by Dr. Annandale. 

It is dosely allied to T, sexUneatus, but differs in the still narrower head, the 
diorter tail, the number of series of dorsal plates, the smaller temporal .scales, and 
the total absence of a collar. 

Platyplacopus, g. n. 

Head-shields normal. Nostril pierced between the nasal, one or two postnasals, 
and the first upper labial. Lower eyelid scaly. Collar distinct . Back with large, 
plate-like, imbricate scales with strong keds forming continuous lines; sides with 

• Gttnther’a statement that there arc 2 pores is due to a misunderstanding of Anderson’s description, which men- 

tions • ** one pair of femoral pores.” 
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granular scales; ventral plates obtusely pointed, imbricate, smooth or feebly keeled. 
Digits slightly depressed, with large transversely elliptic smooth lamellae inferiorly, 
the distal joint compressed, bent at an angle and covered with narrow lamella: in* 
feriorly. Femoral pores reduced to 3 to 5 on each side. Tail very long, cylindrical. 

Southern China and Formosa. 

Distingui.shed from Tachydrmus by the structure of the digits, which repro- 
duces the condition known in the Geckonid genus Gymnodactylus. In this respect it 
is more specialised than Tachydromus, whist nearer to Lacerla in having occasionally 
as many as 5 femoral imres. 

I. Platyplacopus kuehnei, VanDenb. 

'fiirhyJromiis kuehnei, Van Dciib. Proc. Calif. Ac. (4) iii, itjoo, p. 50. anrl t. c. tor.:, p. 252: T. 

Vogt. Sit/.b. Grs. Nat. I'r. Bctl., I<)t4, p. 99. 

Hody feebly depressed. Head flat above, nearly twice as long as broad, its 
depth equal to the distance between the centre of the eye and the tympanum, its 
length 3^ times (male) in length to vent ; snout acutely pointed, as long as the post- 
ocular part of the head, with sharp canthus and vertical loreal region. Pileus 
slightly more than twice as long as broad. Neck narrower than the head. Hind 
limb reaching the axil (male) ; foot as long as the head. Tail more than twice as long 
as head and body. 

Nostril pierced between 3 or 4 shields. Rostral not touching the nostril, rarely 
in contact witli tlic frontonasal upper head-shields rather rough with faint strise 
and pits ; frontonasal a little longer than broad ; prmfrontals forming an extensive 
median suture ; frontal with a median keel, a little shorter than its distance from the 
end of the snout, as long as the frontoparietals, i§ times as long as broad, a little 
narrower behind than in front ; parietals i| times as long as broad; interparietal 
times as long as broad, separated from the smaller occipital by a short suture formed 
by the parietals. 4 supraoculars, first very small, second and third equal, fourth 
.small ; 4 superciliaries, first and second elongate, first in contact with the second 
supraocular and followed by a series of granules.' Two superposed postnasals'; 
anterior loreal much shorter than the second; 4 upper labials* anterior to the sub- 
ocular, which is a little narrower beneath than above. Temporal scales very small, 
granular, keeled ; an enlarged anterior upper temporal, not in contact with tfie fourth 
supraocular ; a very narrow tympanic shield. 

4 pairs of chin-shields, the 3 anterior in contact in the middle ; 28 gular scales 
on the median line, anterior granular, posterior increasing in size, imbricate, feebly 
keeled, and merging gradually into the plates of the collar, which are pointed, feebly 
keeled, and ii in number. 

Dorsal plates trmicate behind, in 6* regular longitudinal series, with a vertebral 

I Ai'corrlinR ti> Vogt. ^ The .'tcrics sometimes complete, according to Vau Denbtirgh. 

d This is probably an individual abnormality in the specimen examined by me, os no mention is made by Van 
Peiiburgh of two {Ktstnasnls. 

* 4 '^crien in one sticcimen out of i.t, according to Van Denburgh. 
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series of small scales anteriorly. Ventral plates in 6 longitudinal series, only the 
outer keded ; 28 transverse series. Sides minutely granular. 42 plates and granules 
round the middle of the body. Pneanal plate rather small, bordered by one semi- 
circle of small smooth plates. 

Upper surface of limbs with rhombic keeled scales. 4 femoral pores on each 
side.' 23 lamellar scales under the, fourtli toe. 

Caudal scales strongly keeled and .shortly mucronatc, the whorls alternately a 
little longer and shorter, tlie fourth containing iS scales. 

Olive-brown above, the dorso-lateral area (two rows of i>lates) lighter; two 
blackish streaks, formed of spots close tr^ether, along the middle of the back ; a 
blackish lateral band, from the nostril, through the eye and involving tlie upper half 
of the ear-opening, to the base of the tail, dotted with whitish on the liody; repro- 
duced tail reddish. I^ower parts white. 

The specimen selected as the type is thus described by Van Denliurgh : — 

“Tlie colour alwve is greenish olive, becoming lighter yellowish olive on the 
limbs and tail. The sides are dark olive brown. A light line, edged above with 
dark brown, starts at the nostril, crosses the lower eyelid, the lower part of the car- 
opening, and fades away above tlie axilla. The upper labials, dorsals, limbs and tail 
are dotted or spotted with dark brown. The lower surfaces are gretmi.sh white, 
tinged with orange on the tail.’’ 


Measurements, iii inilliinetrcs. 
From cud of snout to vent 
,, fore limb 


Head 

Width of head 
Depth of head 
Fore limb. . 
Hind limb 
Fo»)t 


bo 

•J4 

*7 

7 

-'.J 

.1^ 

17 


Habitat. This remarkable species was described from 13 specinietis from Kaw- 
shirei and Taipeh, Formosa ; one of these is now preserved in the British Museum. 
It has since been reported from Southern China, near Canton, by T. V«igl. 

Tachydromus chinensis, T. Vogt, Sitzb. Ges. Nat. Fr. Berl. 1914, p. 98, ‘s said to 
be similar to P. htehnei, but there are -only 3 pairs of chin-.shields and the ventral 
plates are obtusely keeled. 3 femoral pores on each side.-- -Northern parts of the 
Province Kuangtuug, Southern China. 


Apeltonotas, g- n- 

Head-shields normal. Nostril pierced between the nasal, a postmisal, and the 
6rst upper labial. I^wer eyelid scaly. Collar distinct. Dorsal scales small, hexago- 
nal, subimbricate, keeled; ventral plates obtusely pointed, imbricate, of median 
rows smooth or faintly keeled , of outer row strongly keeled. Digits compressed , with 

' I Of the 13 type, and c(^lype.. V 4 4 b.»e 5. -»<> ■ 1»»» 4-5.-.I ot 4 |x>«» 

according to Vogt. 
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smooth scales inferiorly. Femoral pores reduced to a or 3 on each side. Tail very 
long, cylindrical. 

Iflo Chuo Isliinds. 

This genus is very closely allied to Tachydromus , to which it stands in the same 
relation as Heilrui^iii<i to Poromora among African genera. Could we find a lizard 
combining the dorsal scales of A^eltnnotus with the other characters of Tachydromus 
amureiisis, wc would have the connecting link lietwe^n the latter and Lacerta vivi- 

ptmi. 

I. Apeltonotus dorsalis, Stejneg. 

J'likvdriimiii, iltirsitln, Stejneg. Sinitbson. Quart. Misc. CoH. xlvii, iqo5, p. J94, and Herp. 

Japan, ]>. Jjq, lig. (K)');} ; Van Denb. Proc. Calif. Ac. (4) iii, IC)I2, p. 242, 

body slender, feebly depressed. Head i| times as long as broad, its depth equal 
to the distance between the centre of the eye and the tympanum, its length about 4 
times in length to vent ; snout acutely pointed, a little longer than the postocular 
part of the head, with .sharp canthus and vertical, concave loreal region. Pileus 
times as long as broad. Neck a little narrower than the head. Limbs slender, with 
very long digits ; the hind limb reaches the shoulder in males, not beyond the axil 
in females ; foot a little lunger than the head. Tail 3 to 3J times as long as head 
and body. 

No.stril between 3 shields; nasiils forming a very short suture beliind thero.stral;' 
frontonasal much longer than broad ; prasfrontals forming an extensive suture ; fron- 
tal as lung as its distanci* from the end of the snout, about i| times as long as broad, 
narrower behind than in front ; parietals about i| times as long as broad, outer 
border convex ; interparietal small, narrow, a little longer than the occipital ; j or 4 
supraoculars, if 4, first small and granular, followed by a series of granules separat- 
ing the supraoculars from the superciliaries, wliich are 5 in number. Rostral barely 
entering the nostril ; a single |X)stnasiil ; anterior loreal much smaller than the second ; 
4 upix:r labials, rarely 5 or 3, anterior to the subocular. Temporal scales small, 
strongly keeled; an enlarged, keeled anterior upper temporal shield; a short and 
very narrow tympanic shield. 

pairs of chin-shields,' the 3 anterior in contact in the middle; gular scales 
granular anteriorly, gradually enlarged, imbricate, and keeled towards the collar, 
2f> in a straight median line ; collar-plates large, pointed, keeled. 

Scales strongly keeled, those on the back larger, about 5 corresponding to 3 
ventral plates ; to 30 scales across the middle of the body. Ventral plates in 6 
longitudinal series, the outer strongly keeled, the others smooth or feebly keeled; 24 
transverse series. Pneanal plate large, smooth, bordered by a semicircle of small 
plates, or with two small plates on each side. 

Scales on upper surface of limbs large, keeled, larger than the dorsals, on fore- 
arm smooth and forming transverse plates. Usually 2, rarely 3, femoral pores on 
each side. 2i) lamellar scales under the fourth toe. 

‘ U(i.strHl in cdiitflct with the fronlonasAl in one spedmen examined by Van Denburgh. 

* \ .111 nntcH one .spceiinon us having ^ shields un one side and 5 on the other. 
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Caudal scales strongly keeled, twice as large as largest dorsals, i6 in the fourth 
whorl. 

Bluish slate above, probably greenish in life; a black line from the nostril 
through the eye to the centre of the ear-opening; a pale, probably yellowish, streak 
below this from the nostril through the lower eyelid to the lower border of the ear- 
opening ; lower parts greenish or yellowish white. 


Measurements, in millimetres. ^ ? 

Frum end of siK lilt tu vent .. .. (14 

Head .. .. .. .. .. u* \.\ 

Width oflicad .. .. .. o S 

Fore limb . . . . . . . . . 

Hind limb .. .. .. ;i 

Tail .. .. .. .. . .. j.:n 105 


The above description is compiled from tho.se of St(‘jneger and td‘ \'an Den- 
burgh and from one of the co-types received from the U.S. National Museum. 

Habitat. Ishigaki Island, in the Southern (iroup of the Loo Choo or Riu Kin 
Archipelago. The type is preserved in the U.S. National Museum. 





IvXPr.ANATlON OF ri.ATlC XT.VI. 


P'rtr. I. TdcliViinmiHs iimurt'nsis. v , Chaharovka. 

,, -I.dCcrla t'ivifydrd. v , vScotlaiul. 

,, •Tiicltydnnints u'olfai. cf , Seoul. 

,, -Tdchydnmins /onnosdnus. < , Taipcli. 

ii. Side view of head, h. Upper view of liead. c. flower view of head. d. T,j)wer 
view of p(»stcrior ])art of body and hind limb. 

Whole li/ards naliind size, details magnified 2 diameters. 







EXPLANATION OF PLATE XLVII. 

Kirt. i,—Tachydromus khasiensis. 9 , Khasi Hills. 

„ 2.~-Tackydrotms sauleri. rf , Coshun. 

,, i- — Ptatypkcopm kuehnei. <f , Kanshirei. 

a. Side view of head. b. Upper view of head. c. Lower view of head. i. Lower 
view of posterior part of body and hind limb. e. Lower surface of foot. 

Whole lizards natural size, details magnified 2 diameters. 
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The following account of liillnien of the N.-lv, Frontier of India is the result of 
about four years’ study of the i)coples concerned It does not pretend to he scien- 
tific or exhaustive, but it describes what was either seen, or learnt on reliable autho- 
rity. It is based on observation and evidence ol| the (ialongs, and the more westerly 
of the Minyong settlenieiits. Observations ma^e amongst the TTp|>er Abors, com- 
munities in the Kainla valley and in the W<|^slern Dafla Hills, and notes made 
about the Mislimis have been drawn on for ])urfJjses of comparison. 

Only the mo.st reliable evidence available in- the various communities visited has 
been considered, and the favourable circumstances under which the notes were 
collected made systematic corroboration possilble. vSteps were taken to preclinle 
collusion amongst the witnesses. Whenever piLssible three evidences were taken in 
order to test the truth of the statements on whV‘ch this account is based. The frag- 
ments of mythology in particular are the result of careful investigation and are, in 
Fiiglish, what was told, originally, in Oalong, .Uior and Dafla. The «)ne tale which 
has not been tested in any way is the Dafla story of the cfiming of fire. 

I wish to record the very great debt of gratii.udc I owe to Captain R. S Rennedy, 
who devoted his perfect command of Tibetan (a language of which I know 
notliing) and a considerable amount of time in in terpreting the statements of Tibetan 
witnesses whose evidence has greatly enlarged the interest of such notes on trade 
that I had collected among the different hill coinmuiiities. The passage* dealing with 
the Abor from the Tibetan standpoint ami the interesting C 'lnpari.stm between certain 
features of the Abor and Tibetan languages are entirely due to Captain Kennedy’s 
assistance, for without his help they could never have been written. Much of tile 
evidence elicited from the Tibetans who were examined had to be rejected, being 
cither too vague or .showing signs of untrustworthiness, either unintentional or 
deliberate. The evidence that is here recorded bore the impress of truth and, except 
where noted as not at first hand, may be* taken ijis jirobable. 

I am gratefully indebted to Mr. S. W Keni) of the Indian Museum not only for 
his beautiful photographs and for the rubbiiijjs of metal work that illustrate the 
* memoir but for the sympathetic help that he ant) Mr. Coggin Hrown ofjhe Oe. logica l 
Survey of India extended to me during the \Titing of the.se pages, and for the 
..-infinity of trouble they have so generously lakei) to help me with the proofs. 

The autlioritative anthropometrical monajraph by Mr. Coggin Frown and 
Mr. Kemp that is incorporated with this account of the hillmen, gives great scientific 
value to the Memoir. 

1 wish to express my grateful thanks to Cipt iiu Ileihell, loth (hirkha Rifles, 
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PREFACE. 


for his invaluable help ir' he required corroboration for various statements 

I had collected but had not btv support by confirmatory evidence. More- 

over by far the most interesting notea . ^he Mishmis have been supplied by him. 
I have every reason to appreciate i jj ^he help Captain Bethell has so ungrudgingly 
given me. 

I wish also to express my thante ^ ^ 

who placed his wide knowledge language at my disposal and 

patiently interpreted many long an j involved stories of folk-lore, at Rotungand 
Kebang. I am also deeply indebt< Subadar Jangbir l^ama of the I^akhimpur 
Battalion, Assam Military Police, fc ^ valuable help during the past 

two years. 

George D-S-Dunbar. 



Alton (iwl Oniony* : Notn on, mhm Hill Trihn of the Itnh-TiheUtn Bor, lee. 
By Gkorgk D-S-Dunbar. 

[With Plates I--XVI, XVIIT- -XXIII.J 

Chapter 1. History and External Relations. 

Archeological discoveries in Crete and in ligypt, in Assyria and in Tanhuang. 
have brought before us not only the dry hones of official records, but the everyday 
life of civilizations that flourished thousands of years ago. Atirignacian art has 
bequeathed to us vivid indications of the conditions under which our remote ancestors 
struggled for existence amidst the formidable wild beasts of cave and forest and steppe. 
Rut the Abor, and his neighbours, set up no records. lie and his forebears have rejec- 
ted stone. Wood, although his country is almost invisible for the trees, he will have 
none of. Metal work dug up in cultivation, the remains, possibly, of some pre- Abor 
race, together with any fragment of broken metal, is liable to be incontinently melted 
down to suit the needs of the hour much as our own ancestors, to serve a Protean 
fashion in plate, converted their earlier silver into the three-pronged forks of Queen 
Anne. His ideas of art are limited to elementary patterns on the loom and to the rough 
conventional designs of the smith in his clay and wax castings. These are chiefly for 
^scs for the women’s girdles and for rough ornaments and charms, and Jire gener- 
ally in imitation of designs met with on imports from Tibet. The brass bracelets 
made by tlie village smiths furnish the best examples of indigenous art. The tattoo 
marks with which he and his womenkind adorn tlieir faces and the calves of their legs 
are of the simplest description. So far as observation can determine there exists in 
the country nothing, either ancient or modem, comparable to the art of pre-historic 
man in Central Europe, or to his ancient equivalent and survival, the Rushman of 
South Africa, for the interesting bowls known as dankis and the more or/less 
elaborate bells found throughout tliese hills are not of local manufacture. 

The word * ‘ Abor ’ ’ is Assame.se for an unfriendly man ‘ and should not be confined 
to the dans living between the Dibang and the Subansiri. It is not a word used in 
Origin of Namt. hills, although during the I )afla expedition* some of 

' the inhabitants of the Upper Poma valley described them- 

selves as Tagen Abors, having learnt the expression on some visit to the plains. A 
hillman calls himself a man of whatever village he belongs to, or if his village is a 
small one may call himself a Rasar, Kebang or Simong man after the dominant 
coimunity under whose sliadow his hamlet is pemiitteil to exist . For although 
coihmunity of interests and blood relationship undoubtedly connect the integral 
portions of the various hill clans, it is the village and not the clan that thinks and 
holds and acts together. 


* Sm Botler Sketch of AiMm," no. 
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The Minyong general classification of the hnnian race, if not so ingenuous as the 
Chinese, is extremely simple. The .\l)ors call themselves “Abuit” and all 
foreigners "Madgu” (this iuchules the Tibetans). The tribes to the west of the 
Abors arc called Galong. These main groups are, of course, subdivided in their turn. 

The Dallas (including the Subansiri tribes, commonly known as Hill Miris), the 
Apatanangs , Galongs , Abots and Mishmis, that is to .say the tribes inhabiting the moun* 
tainous zone between the Horheli and the J,ohit, possess sulficienl similar features to 
infer a common origin. General appearance and methods of life, folklore, so far 
as has been gathered, customs and belief, together with an undoubted affinity in the 
coinnion basis of languages, alike tend to this conclusion. 


The countrj' of the Abors and G.ilungs is bounded by the Subansiri on the west, 
and by the Sis.seri and the Dibang on the east, and lies 
in the highlands between the Himalayas i)roper and the 
plains of As.sum. Their neighbours to the south are the plains Miris, on the west 
are tlie Dallas of the Subansiri valley, and to the north lie the tribes known to the 
Abors and Tibetans alike through the distorted but romantic media of travellers’ 
tales. It api)ears to be simplest to call the people of the Dihang valley Abor, the 
people between that watcrslied (or, at one ]M>int, the Siyom river) and the Subansiri 
Galong, and the trilKS living between the Subansiri and the llorheli , Dafla . Their 
northern neighbours are the Boris and Membas. The Minyongs (who are Abor), the 
Boris and the Karkas (who are Galong) meet in the Siyom valley., 

It is greatly regretted that circumstances did not permit of exploration con- 

Cou,.nunic..i«n,„ithT.b... lemplated in 1911-12 through the Karka country being 

carried out. Friendly me.ssages from the Gam (village 
headmen) informed of the intention and the pos.session of two guides who had proved 
their comiK*tence on a friendly niis.sion through the Memong country gave every pros- 
pect «>f suc'cess. The line of exploration would have led through Ba.sar, the metro)X)lis 
of the Dobangs. I'rom Basar, so it is said , a siiccession of fertile and populous valleys 
leads up fo! alwut li marches through Karka villages. Beyond this are the Buris 
(or Boris), who bring Tibetan merchandise, salt, cloth, and sometimes a liighly-prized 
swokI, down to the most northerly communities of Abors and Galongs. As far as 
can lx: gathered from such data as the maps afford, the route indicated above would 
lead to Tsari. Concerning this place the following statement was made to me by 
Tugden, a I,ha-ssm, and ancx-moiik of Sera monastery, who made the Tsari p ilgrimag e 


seven years ago. 

According to the ex-monk, the Pilgrim’s way from Uia-.sa to Tsari leads along a 
very fair road f<*r the 17 stages to Che.sam, which lies below the high snow-capped 
jreak of Tsari. For the most part such interest as this road may possess is purely 
geographical but, with the orthodox and pious Tibetan, the shrines passed on the way 
should not be neglected. On the nth day of the journey from Dha-satheChungu-ge 
monastery is reached. I,eaving the main Tsari road a long day's march brings the 
devout traveller to a sacred lake embosomed on the jtop of a mountain. Various 
ceremonies have t«) be observed before the many-coloured veil {kapehu) shrouding the 
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face of the tarn is lifted, and the worshipper permitted to gaze upon the water that he 
is forbidden to enter. My infoniiant, whilst admitting that he had not visited Tsari 
as a twelfth-year pilgrim, laudably endeavoured to uphold his monastic reputation 
by claiming to have seen the lake unveiled. This sacred peak has an Abor counterpart 
in Regain, the height dominating the Dihang above Pasighat. The Abors do not 
make pilgrimages so this peak is not visited. 

On the next stage after Chungii-ge there is a temple built over a sacred rock that is 
covered with images. The two following days lead the pilgrim first to a holy spring, 
and then to a shrine where the imprint of a mule’s hoof is shown on the rock. Chesam 
is reached on the following day. The Tsan-jx) is crossed on the i.]th day of the journey 
ill boats made of hides ; the ferry is an easy one. It is said that two days dowai stream 
from the crossing is the birth-place of the present Dalai-Dama. 

From Tsari a magnificent view is said to be obtained down a valley running 
south. This valley is inhabited by the most northern 
sept of the Doha tribe called I, oteu, who are an entirely 
different race to the Tibetans. They are described as wearing their hair either in a 
knot on the toil of the head, or cut Abor-fashion. They carry bows and their iron- 
tipped arrows are poisoned, according to niy informant, with aconite {tscvdufi). They 
carry their arrows in the usual bamboo cases. vSome have guns, a few of which are 
of Tibetan manufacture. The lyOteus, being in direct contact with Tibet, occasionally 
wear Tibetan clothes and hats, but the majority are stiid to wear short white coats 
generally of wool. They do not appear to wear cane helmets, but in rainy weather 
use the big leaf hats common throughout the hills and plains in north-eastern Assam. 
My informant persisted in his statement that the I/iba houses seen in the valley w^ere 
mere huts of tlie roughest description, and that agriculture was unknown to them. 
The only light tliat he w^as able to throw on what he must have considered a some- 
what precarious existence, was that the Loteus collect quantities of earth-worms ami 
cook them witliout water in bamboo chungas, which are commonly used of course 
as cooking utensils by the Abors further soutli. 

It is suggested as quite possible that the I/>teus, witli tlie general distru.st and 
dislike exhibited towards a more northern and practically unknown people, live some 
way down the valley, and run up temporary slielters when tliey come to Tsari, which 
they appear to regard simply as the most profitable of hen-roosts, and the Tibetan 
pilgrims as tlie easiest of victims. The Memongs, in their turn, expressed a marked 
distrust of tlie Bori traders. 

The Loteus wear strings of beads, some of them being obtained by trading with 
the Tibetans, but a number of necklaces of imitation turquoise appear to be given by 
the Tsari pilgrims to keep the I^oteus from interfering with them. These necklaces 
were frequently noticed by I^ieut. -Colonel IJndsay, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, on his visit to 
Damroh, but they are almost unknown in the Minyong country below Kebang. They 
consist of square beads of blue porcelain frequently carved into what appears to be the 
wheel of life in its simplest form, a form that occurs amongst the symbols with which 
Xhtdankis are ornamented. The I/obas are said to .speak a language of their 
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own («.<'. it is not Tibetan), and are also acquainted witli the dialect of their 
casteni nciRhlHiurs, the I’obas. Those who have dealings with the Tibetans speak 
a little of that language. The l,otcus, from this evidence, are actively engaged in 
diverting Tibetan goods into the I/) comitry to the south. Tibetans, according to 
Tugden, bring down ssilt, iron, thick whitisli or red woollen cloths, musical 
instruments, swords and necklaces (the Abor “ receiving in exchange skins 

and deer’s horns. This last comtmxlity is for the preparation of Chinese medicine. 
Tugden stated that the sidt came,' in the ordinary course of trade, from Lha-sa, which 
does not teiidtoi-onlirm the l)obangl)elicfthat in the I,aina country, so it is said, where 
there are rocks «)f .salt, a human lieing is sacrificed before the salt is excavated. This 
account of the articles of commerce tallies with what was learnt in the Memong country 
of the Boris who come as far down as Kombong, and agrees with quite indciJendent 
evidence obtained regarding the Bori traders who work yearly, down the left l)ank of 
the Subansiri into the Rimi valley and penetrate as far south as (>amlin, a large Karka 
village, said to be three easy marches from Ba.sar. The Boris do not appear to be a 
large or widely extende«l tribe and are pos.sibly to some extent c'ontrolled by their 
Minyong and Oalong neighlKiurs, but Boris, Bokas and similar tribes to the west must 
be the Bo traders met with at the trade marts scattered along the frontier of Tibet. 

The plains Mills, on the authority of the Abors of Riu and Kebang, believe that 
there are three tribes oi " Alxirs ’’ living to the north of the Minyongs. These are 
the Bakut, who cut their hair in almo.st Kuropean fashion, the Membas who wear long 
woollen coats and are .supposc'd to be akin to the Tilietans, and the Basin of fabulous 
strength.' 

I A debt of gratitude is owed to Mr. Coggin Brown of the (Geological Survey 
|of India for the following facts discovered by the Dihang Valley Exploration party 
under Mr. Bentinck, I.C.,S., that went up to Slugging at the beginning of 
i()i.i, and for some interesting legends current about the unknown tribes to 
the north. Beyond the Minyongs were the Karko Abors, and to the north of this clan 
the Bomo-janbo, whodiflfered in appearance from the Minyongs, but seemed to be not 
unlike the Boris. Their northern nciglil)ours were the Membas. The mo.st northern 
communities visited told of the Mimats,* a race of cave-dwelling cannibals who were 
called I<oma-mani Trunshar'* (neckless savages). They were re|iorted to exchange 
cooking-jxits, perhaps the daiikis .so liiglily prized further soutli, for the bodies qf dead 
.klxirs. No information couhl be obtained from Tugden as to the importation of 
liuiikis into the I<o country. 


• It wtts discovernl by the Diliatig Survey putlics in 11)13 beyond the Bomo-Janbo (or Angong) Abort to the 
north <>! Ihc Kurku people live the Membas, who are comparatively recent colonists from across the main' range. They 
have not entirely dispossessed the most northern Algors the Tangum -who ate still to be found in the poor bleak villages 
scattered below the gorge. The Bakut may possibly be the Hoka, a tribe on the Upper Siyom with whom touch hat not 
been established No tribe answering to the description of the Basin was discovered. 

* This is the Abor n.«me for the Tibetans. Their habits were apparently brougiit forward to give verisiuiilitude 
to a bald and unconvincing narrative. 

B The most northern Abors, on the upper borders of the Memba colonies, are so goitrous as to make this solution 
of the mysterious people a possible one. A perfect description of the appi&rance of the " neckless savages " is to be 
found in flliakcspcre's Tempest. 
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Mimats were said to come as far down the river as Panggo but without crossing 
over to the left bank. In connexion with the tales about the Mimats already alluded 
to, the Tibetan version given by Tugden is of interesi. The l^)teus are reported to 
bury their dead^ (like the Abors) or throw them into the river (following the custom of 
the Tibetan peasantry). The I,obas further south are supposed to eat their dead (one 
account was more explicit and said their parents), a rite or custom known to exist 
in other places, and found nearest home by S. Jerome, in about a.d. jbo, amongst 
the British tribe of Attecots. My informant heard this when he was at Tsari, from 
Tibetans, who said that they had seen a cannibal feast m progress, on the occasion of 
their Twelfth Year pilgrimage. They called the cannibals Mishu Ting Ba. With the 
Boreads and Unipeds, the Ba.sin and Mimats, mankind, from the days of Pytheas, has 
peopled the unknown Beyond. 

Rindze, a Kamba of Xyaroiig, which is a little to the north of Chiaindo, was the 
most satisfactory witness examined ; many of his .statements have met with corro- 
boration from other sources, or are borne out by previously recorded information. 
His evidence bore the stamp of truth and he did not appear to fabricate a story to cover 
forgetfulness or ignorance but frankly owned up when he had forgotten or did tiot 
actually know. The following account given by Rindze of Tstiri, which he visited 
from Gy ala Sindang, would not only definitely fix the Tibet(vI^o frontier, but would 
show that Tibetans do not penetrate .south into the Abor country from Tsari , but leave 
such adventures to travellers in the Tsan-i)o valley away to the east.* 

On the Qtli stage from Gy ala Sindang the route ascends from Droma Lhakang 
monastery (and the dzong near it) up a shoulder of Tsari to the frema pass, (bi this 
Uiere is no snow, but the peak itself covered with snow and wrapped in cloud. The 
top of the Trema-la is the boundary lx*lwc‘eu Tibet and the Loba country. To carry 
out tlie Tsari pilgrimage, the devout traveller must go round the mountain, a four days’ 
progress, involving a two days' journey through Boba country. The sacred way runs 
high up on the mountain side and does not dip into the valley below. Rindze stated 
that he went with about 200 other pilgrims and that they were attacked on the south 
side of Tsari by a band of Boba robbers, armed with bows and arrows and long swords. 
They had no guns and did not apparently use spears, but they discharged volleys of 
stones on to the pilgrims, who lost 7 killed during the encounter, others dying after- 
wards of their wounds and injuries. These volleys of stones sound remarkably like 
that prominent feature of Abor tactics, the stone-shoot. The bobas were de.'X'ribed 
as wearing sleeveless skin coats that came down to their knees ; they wore their hair 
long over their shoulders, but ait a straight fringe across their foreheads.^ Their 
women were not, of course, with them. According to Rindze, trading at Tsari i.s 
conducted on the simple plan pursued by the old Rhine Barons in their commercial 
transactions with the merchants of Central Europe. The Tibetans are tern 0 t e 


i ^ BnddhiMa o» Tibet by L. A. Waddell ed. i«95. P- ^ 41 , on the 

• It hM been found that the Tlbeteni habituelly bring thdr yeke over the puses to feed ou the high ground on the 
sontbern slopes. Theu side vslleys running up to the passu sre not inhsblted snd the roods (such ss they are) have 
to be cut^ the biidgw and galleries repaired, every year before the loutw sre used. Ihe busy sesion is July wd 
liL ilSi down u for u Panggo on the right bank They arc more chary o£ adventuring 

down the left ba^ but have bun known to visit Sfammg. 
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r/>bas, and so go on pilgriniuge in large parties, a measure that does not appear to save 
tlieiii from molestation, for they yield up their {XMsessions to the I^obas as soon as 
they appear. If the ‘ ‘ gelt ” is not up to I,oba expectation the pious, but unfortunate, 
Tibetans are promptly attacked by the bandits. The Tibetan benevolences lai^cly 
consist of (imitation) tunjuoise necklaces,' and strings of the blue porcelain beads 
i-ommonly worn by the Abors, (lalongs and the people of the Subansiri Valley, 
thread of different colours, salt, snuff, and a little silver, A metal that the I/)bas do 
nut appear to know or value. Kindze admitted that he lost all the ornaments he had 
with him at Tsari. He de.scribed the valley to the south of Tsari as similar in 
appearance to the Abor amiitry ; no rivers or villages were visible. 

In reviewing the evidence bearing on Tsari it must be borne in mind that, whilst 
the more acute observer Rindze performer! the full T.sari piligrimage, Tugden came 
from l<ha-.sa more as a sightseer ; he did not carry out the prescribed journey round tlie 
mountain and consequently did not see the enterprising IMeu upon his native heath. 

As the inhabitants of the highlands to the north of Assam appear, until the mis- 
apprehension has been removed from their minds, to consider it their right to demand 
payment for the privilege of entering their countiy, the action of the boteus to the 
soutli of Tsari may be regarded as a somewhat rigorous application of the local Aliens 
.\ct. It has been gathered from the evidence elicited that the I,oteu, when outside his 
own principality, brings his methods down to commercial Dutch early nineteenth 
century, and takes skins and horns to barter with the Tibetans. 

Kindze furnished interesting accounts of the trade marts at Alando to the east, 

TndrMorts (lyala Sindung in Kong-me, and Ming-Tsenga to the west, 

all of which he apiiearsto have visited. Gyala Sindang of 
tlie Kambas (and Gyala Sumdo of Tibet) is on the pilgrim’s road from Kongbu 
Gyamda to Tsari. V^arious other evidences placed Gyala Sindang on the right 
bank of the Kongbu Gyamda Chhu and just above its junction with the Poba 
Chhu ; this is inaccurate, or a confitsion with Trulung (Poh-tsi-lung). None of ray 
informants hail been below Sindang, but Rindze stated that the Kongbushavc a story 
that the Poba joins the Tssuiix) which, below the junction, flows into a rock and 
runs through to the other side and that this is a place of pilgrimage. Rinchen 
Kandra stated that he learnt at (iyala Sindang that the Poba river flowed down 
into the 1^ Kapta countiy-. Kapta means, apparently, ^leople with tattoo ^larks 
on their mouths. This would describe an almost universal custom of the Abors 
of the lower Diliang valley. I<o is tlie generic term given by Kinthup to the Abors 
as a race. He called tlie Abors living in the Dihang valley, I^kaqio, I<o-tawa and 
IvO-nakpo.‘ Gear statements were elicited regarding ^flourishing trade at Gyala Sin- 

I Like the grey pebble neckUces of the Nagas the modern imitaUon turqnolaei are far xemoTed from what they 
aeem. The beads are mode In lliriniugham, or Germany, and find their way to Taari throngh Calcutta, Darjeeling and 
Lha-ia. The inuie antique necklaces are made of chips of good blue porcelain, and are not aaiodated with western 
commercial enterprise. 

I It was learnt in the summer of 191 ) in Pcmakoicheii that the Membas call the Abors of the lower valley Lo-kapta 
(lattoed Abors) and Lo nakpo (black Abors). The .Vbors high up the valley are fair and do not tattoo. These terms 
are applied specifically to the Simong peo|>le. The fair Tangam Abors, scattered thro' the Memba colonies and at 
K aging are e ailed lio-karpp. 
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dang with the Pobas. Tibetans bring down tea and vessels, etc. of brass or bronze, 
but not of white rnetal. The Pobas bring much merchandise from the south, such as 
musk, shao horns, a very occasional gun, and a few one-handed swords with lizard 
(monitor ?) skin handles for which the Pobas are famous. These Pobas wear their hair 
like the Lobas but even longer -to the waist instead of the shoulders. They speak a 
dialect of Kaniba, but Rindze, although a Kamba himself, liad difficulty in under- 
standing them. Rindze knew of no minerals ; mules were very plentiful, and there 
appears to be a certain amount of trade with districts to the West. 


Alando is taken to be A.K.’s Alado (jiachug, (itachuf' being the Tibetan for a stage 
on a journey. Here salt (imported from the north) is bartered for white and red 
rice, peaches, walnuts, chillies (?Tib. Sihi), swords, musk, stag’s horns, bears’ livers 
and skins that tlie Pobas give in cxcluinge. The Pobas are in all probability Kanibas, 
and under the Central Tibetan ('lovernment. They are said to trade with their neigh- 
bourif the lyobas. The evidence given describes tlie Pobas as a very savage race. It 
seems quite possible that the idea of a ferocious buffer tribe, or zone of tribes, is 
deliberately encouraged by the trade intermediaries, both Tibetan and Abor , to prevent 
direct intercourse between Tibet and the communities centred at Simong and in the 
populous Siyom and Riiui-Siu valleys ; a belief that the existence of bands of Lo- 
teu robbers to the South of Tsari would undoubtedly foster. Rindze describes the 
Pobas as wearing eitlier Tibetan clothes or sometimes skins. Tukin skin coats were 
found and much admired for their ^QS&iy* ana ca\ by the Mishmi Kxploration j)arty 
up the Ithun River. Deer-skin surewats are worn, quite commoni^ by the hill tribes 
on raids and forays. The Pobas rise rupees obtained from Chinese tia\Ws and 
others. It is thought that the m.Via trade artery runs through the Pobas iite 
the Mishmi country and thence westwards through the communities too far south 
to be ill touch with the trading claims of the north. Mr. Dundas, C.I.E., informs 
me that ciankis come down into the iMishmi country from Tibet. They possibly 
V/come, therefore, eastward, and south thn^ugh the Po country along this trade route^ja 
trade route that can be traced as f^jir west as the Subansiri. The I*obas are 
said to possess a certain number Af guns and are reported to manufacture 
long swords of good workinan.ship pom iron obtained in their own country. 
A good sword is worth the equivalent to 50 rupees. This .statement regarding the 
working of iron, although possibly correct, requires more direct proof. The manu- 
facture of swords of special excellence in the north most probably refers to Tibet. 
This is to some extent substantiate^ by the history given to a sword obtained 
' through the Dobangs from the KarkJas who, in their turn, had obtaine<l it from 
the Boris. Excellent swords said \to be made from iron and steel imported from 
Assam by the Memongs. in those ]}ortioiis of the Daffa aiid 

Abor countries that it has afforded no evidence of the work- 

ing of iron ore in those areas|iHH||HHiHRhe Siemen valley, iron was found to 
exist. Nor have any iron workings hejen noticed up the Dibang valley. 

In those Kamba statements on v^hich reliance may reasonably be placed, it is 
noted that gold is washed below TseV^ang on the Pk:hhu, a small- tributary of the 
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Tsanpo in the Chumde Gyang district ; copper is said to be worked at Wanko and 
Mare, five and four days respectively west of Chiamdo. Iron is worked at Ivatnda, 
which is in a pine forest and two days to the west of Chiamdo. Chiamdo is said to be a 
thirty-four days’ journey from I,ha-sa overagoodmule road. The Kambasmaintained 
that the metal (or metals) of which dattkis are made is found in the I<o country but I 
have not obtained any proof or even other evidence on this point. Kinthup men- 
tions two gold mines at I,ha-gya-ri, 27 miles east from Chetang (Tsetang) and lead 
mines at Kim-dhung, ip miles further on. 

Rindze slated that, about 9 years ago, he went to a place called Ming-tsenga, 
alx)ut four days’ south of Tsetang, and apparently close to the Bhotan frontier. 
There is a dzong and a monastery (with about loo monks) at Ming-tsenga, whicli lies 
in a district where monasteries are not uncommon and are found still further south. 
Rindze himself did not go south of Ming-tsenga. It is the scene of a large, annual 
fair during the 5th Tibetan month, when Tibetmis, Kambas, Bhotias,' I<obas 
and I’obas meet to trade. Rindze went for the fair and found living there very 
ex|)ensive. Ming tsenga is two days’ journey from Towaug, which the I/Oteus are 
not allowed to enter. These hoteus would apirear to resemble tlic Memongs, for the 
description of their women whom they brought with them, witli theirlong hair parted 
and .ied in a chignon at the back, good-looking, wearing their clothes Rhotanese 
fashion and adorned with quantities of necklaces of blue or green -purcelaii. beads, 
would apply equally to the people alley, south of the Siyom. 'TheLo- 

teus at T.sari and .Vihg-tsenga are practically sinHilar in appearance, and speak what 
is judged be the same language. 'The Abors.^nirter rice and two other cereals, for 
vfiich the Tibetan is (re and (si-/si (millet ? anfj Job’s tears ?), for salt and imitation 
turquoise necklaces, which, Rindze affirms, are now made in India, and come through 
Oyantse from Calcutta. Rindze states that Ihlc Loteus bring to Ming-tsenga numbers 
of tlatikis (which he described with accuracy.,* but considered to be of poor workman- 
ship) and sell them to the Bhotias. He carded these lx)Wls ‘ (ro,’ and said they are 
made of a whitish brittle metal, called Trog^f^ tliat is found in the I<o country, where 
he maintained they are manufactured. They 'are made of various sizes, are not looked 
upon as valuable, and are exchanged for sal^t. .Cymbals and other musical instru- 
ments are brought down by the Tibetans. Rili;ulze alleged that the Bhotias try to in- 
duce people to come over into Bhotan with thdm, where they are made into slaves. 

The course of trade betw’een the different clans can be more conveniently ex- 
amined when the life of the people U dealt with.- But trade routes between the Yamne 
and the Subansiri may be smninarized as foll|ows: North of about latitude 28*, 15' 
trade flows into tlic country from the north f; below this area is a zone into whidi 
tt'Ade percolates from both north an^^^^^u^l^us again articles of commerce 
are dl:ber bought directly from the k^^^^^^^^^Hered along the Assam frontier 
or are bvought in on the strong tide ViiHiHBBiQS south from Tibet throng^ 
the Mishmi'toxmtry , sweeps along the lower Abur hills to the Subansiri. 


I Posnibly incliui*^a McmhaH from thrir drt ai'hed co]oni«.*H lying immedlutely aonth of the main range. 
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Traditional Origin. 


Direct evidence as to the urif^in of the Abors and the tribes related to them, is 
not fortliconiing. Family tradition, as handed down from father to son, has been 

found only in most exceptional cases to go back more 
than about 200 years. The mirm (medicine men) practically 
confine their lore to religious rites and to the preservation of tril)al mythology. In 
two of the myths that have been collected a flickering and uncertain light is thrown 
on an environment very different to present Abor conditions. The lirst of these tells 
how the gods, when the earth was i)arched and dry, with never a .spring or a river to 
refresh it, gave water to a thirsty world. Such a legend could hardly have originated 
in a land echoing with .streams in countless valleys, and where a dearth of water, 
save on the highe.st peaks and ridges, is quite unknown. The .second legend told by 
a people who, within the narrow bounds of our historical knowledge, have lived in the 
heart of lofty mountains and deep-cut valleys, describes how gods and men fought 
for the possession of the pleasant fruitful plains, how man by a trick deceived the 
immortals and remained lord of the rich level country, whilst the baffled deities retired 
to the uplands. 

The following tradition learnt in Rotung from one whom the Abors them.selves 
regard as an authority on folklore and ancient history, throws a little light on the 
origin of the tribes. 

Abors, Galongs and Mishmis all came from the stone of creation in Janbo country 
on the Siring, and settled down together between the Sigon and the Siyom. Hut, as 
my informant expressed it, “ suddenly the Minyemgs drew their daos and frightened 
“ the Mili to the Mishmi country and the Mikon to the Galong country.'’ In those 
days Mishmis, called Midi by the Abors of to-day, were called Mili, and the Galongs 
Mikon. The Padam are said to have been called originally Lei in their own dialect 
and T^erju by the Mkiyongs. 

I have gathered , but I am not altogether satisfied , that the Galongs intermarry with 
their maternal, and not with their paternal relations. As 
regards Abor septs and their affinity I have corroborative 
evidence that the Minyongs are divided into two groups Kuri and Kumuiiig, descen- 
dants of two brothers, so named. These are again subdivided into septs. Tusik 
Gam of Riga told me that the Kuri septs in Riga are Tapak, Jamo, Morang, Tali, 
Tamat, Gao and the less considerable Tasing ; whilst the Kumuing are represented 
by the Muije (Tusik’s own sept), I/>mtung, Jerang, Tatak, Talom, Tagbo, and the 
less considerable Muibang, Jeli and Jeku. Madutold me that in his village (Riu) the 
Kuri septs are Buite, Buime, Buidor, Taki, Tangu, Tapak, Jamo, Si ram, Gao and 
Ering; the Kumuing septs are Talode, Kirtong, Kiriba, Kanyi, Kakong, Tanyi, 
Talom, Muktum, Mugri and Mukshum. The septs of the Kuri and Kumuing subdivi- 
sions of Minyongs intermarry, but the septs themselves are exogamous. That is to say 
a Talom man and a Talom girl are forbidden to marry. This is the recognized marriage 
law throughout these hills, and governs the Galong custom as I have noted. 
The Dobang septs are listed on p. 85. One of my informants, who is an excep- 
tionally evil character, but is credited with a profound knowledge of folklore, told 


.SeptH. 
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me that there is a sept descended from the Frog Spirit Tatig Uyu and that although 
they are exogamous the edible frog eaten by other Abors is taboo to them. He said 
that they are distinguished by the prefix “rig ” to their nameSj both men and 
women.' Other statements made by this informant, Joter of Rotung, have 
proved to be correct and, if this .statement were reliable, it would be of exceptional 
interest as it attributes u definite totemic origin (hitherto undiscovered) to a group 
distributed among Minyongs, Punggis and Pasis. The tradition given me relates that 
long ago a frog ' married a woman and from this union the ' ‘ Tig ’ ’ people are descended. 
1 was given several pedigrees in .support of this. One of these gave Tigriior the 
father of Tigior, the father of Tigjir. Tigior being known to me as a Riu man, I asked 
Madu Gam of Riu about him. The pedigree is to some extent corroborated, but 
the evidence above given to .support totemism in the Abor country is sadly dis- 
counted by the Gam's statement that Tigior is a Pasi of the Payang sept, and that 
Madu knows no restrictions as to his marriage nor, still more regrettable, does he know 
anything about the frog people. I regard Madu as exceptionally trustworthy. The 
statement supporting totemic origin is nevertheless .sufficiently interesting to be given 
-for what it is worth. Corroboration has, however, been obtained for the sacrificial 
rites offered to the frog spirit by Abors in general. A fowl is decapitated about the 
time of the ripening of the jack fruit, and the head is tied to a stick put in the ground, 
as a rule near running water. 

Since anthropometrical research, resting secure in far more capable hands .than 
mine was beyond the scope of this paper, language became the one source that 
remained from which deductions could be drawn. The interesting Milang people, 

speak a dialect of their own," but amongst the clans that 
are in touch with Assam, there are two distinct groups 
of dialects. To the cast, in the Dihang valley, is the Pasi, Padam, Panggi and Min- 
yong group, and to the west that of the Dobang, Memong and allied septs that are 
all included in the terra Galong. Although the language changes to some extent in 
each succes.sive zone of the valley, the dialects spoken by Kebang and Turing are 
surprisingly similar. “ H ” for “ s," or “ r ’’ for “ h ’* in fact pronunciation generally, 
and the common use of idioms rarely heard nearer the plains make it difficult, but 
not impossible, for a traveller acquainted with the language as ^ken in Kebang to 
converse with the more northern villagers. There is a closer resemblance between the 
Dafla and Oalong languages than there is between Galong and Abor. None of these 
are written languages. Out of the ^nsiderable number of Abor and Tibetan words 
that were compared the following, only, were similar. The resemblance, such as it is, 
is interesting, but is far too weak to form an argument in favour of a common origin. 

I Thii Utter utatetueut is remarkable for. although the Minyong cttstom is to preserve the fame prefix from father 
to sou [e.g. Madu son of Malut and Dutem son of Dugong), Mioyoi^ wonea are giviB names beglaning with Ya. 
It may be noted that all Abors have two names, one their bhrth name the other that by erhich they are generally eallad, 
such as Dakot •'-Takot, Taring- Deriug (father's name Derang). The same rale appliee to women. 

t Tatig in Minyong Abor. 

s The following short list of words of the Milang language, given by a Dhmbnk (Padam) Abor whose nlatloos live 
in Milang. is offered in the spirit that provided the late Profeisor Owen with sln||le bones from which he leeonatrneted 
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English. 

Abor. 

Galong. 

Tibetan. 

father 

abu 

abwa 

ab-pa 

mother 

ane 

ana 

a-ma 

man 

milong 

nir-bong 

ni 

young man 

ya-me 


slut-pa 

dog (generic) 

e-ki 

e-ki 

ki 

dog (m.) 

e-ki ki-bo 

e-ki 


bitch 

e-ki ki ue 

gari-pwe ki-po 

ki-ino 

bear 

si-tum 


tom 

tree 

e-shing 

o-si-goh 

shing-dong 

' e ’ is an Abor affix frequently used to denote the Nominative ca.se. 


In Abor, ne-shin 

means weeds, whilst e-shing means a tree ; 

shing is used in 

speaking of particular trees, as follows : 

—the silk cotton tree shing-gi, trees of the 

citron group shing-kitt. 
English. 

;Vbor. 

Galong. 

Tibetan. 

one 

(a) - ter (ko) 

lekeii 

chik 

two 

(a) - nyi (ko) 

(sir) - inyi - (ko) 

ni 

three 

(a) - uni (ko) 

(sir) - um - (ko) 

sum 

four 

(a) - pi-(ko) 

(sir - pi - (ko) 

shi 

five 

(a) - nga-(ko) 

(sir) - nga - (ko) 

nya 


Ko, or kong, is given by I^rraine as the affix used in speaking of houses (with the 
exception of the numbers 8 and lo). This differentiation of numeral adjectives by 
numeral particles is met witli in other cases. The personal pronoun I is ngo (or nya) 
in Abor and Tibetan. I have also been informed that ‘ I * and ‘ 5 ’ arc ‘ nya * in 
Burmese^ a language that appears to possess the same peculiar differentiation of the 
form of numeral adjectives as the Abor language. With reference to ‘ kong,' a house 
in Abor is e-kum, but in Tibetan it is kang-ba. The Padain Abors call the space under 
the house kit-kung. 

English. Abor. Tibktan. 

to die shi .shi-wa 

an eye a-mik mig 

It is interesting to observe that the Tibetan word for an eye occurs in the Abor 
phrase ‘ ‘ a-mig mig yab a do-em^ * * in the twinkling of an eye * [Lorraine |. The verb 
* to see ' is dissimilar in the two languages. In noting that the words for articles of 
commerce, such as salt, musk and wool, whidi might perhaps have been reasonably 

«stiaat taioiato, in the hope that they may be of intcreet. The equivelenta of Nipong and Bpoiu Ngjug-pu and 
Apomn reopectlTelyi ofe not unlike the Abor spirits Sinong if apparently colled Rugeu and the radam people 
Podanirlfr^kal. Theheypp is worn and called ck<hlm House anymh dao m-ok, men Mi-yu woman ms mi . dhaii du-hi, 
hMkadik!epSfPi-/^'Stee-Mf, water sAd-MM, tree fish dog aA>«A, fowl mithsn A-aAn. 

pig 0^1 death jSiH-sAf-Aor, birth wcAf^uNgyi. apong is ef yn. to drink it ai^ekung mi, coat hug-di, the numerals one 
to tin on eAeS/'M, him Pik, ptngu, s(A)ep. reng-ef, res-eng, h»iihyem, hang-tmgo. If from so meagre a collection 
•ay dedoction appeared poislble it would be that some of the words more nearly resemble their equivalents in Ifemba 
end Bhotii^^bealtt Abor. 
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expected to lx; similar are different in the two languages, it may be recalled that the 
IMeus were said to learn the Tibetan names for trade purposes. 

The following sentences give examples of the constructions of Abor and Tibetan : — 

I . I gave it to my brother, 

I .\bor J \go tigo-ke bui-ru em bi to. 

I my brother to given have. 

I Tibetan I Ngapeunje la ter-wa yin. 

I brother to ' gave. 

I was in the jungle when you called. 

I .\ I .\’o-ke gog-do dem ngo yum-ra lo dimg-ai. 
your calling whilst I jungle in was. 

|T| Kyo ke-timg tu nga shing-la de wa-yin 
you calling-time I jungle in was (sitting). 

.1. Where <l(x*s this road lead ? 

I A I Si lambe si in-ko la pui du-ne. 

This road this where reached. 

(T| bainga di kaba leb-gi-re. 

Road this where will it reach. 

4. How many boats are there there ? 

|A| De lo e-liing c-dit-ko du-ue. 

There boats how many are. 

IT I I’a-gi tru kat-so dtt-ga. 

There boats how many are 

It may also be noted that certain words are common to the bimbus and Rais of 
Nepal and the Abors of the Dihang Valley. The few words that have been collected 
would need to be augmented into a c'onsidcrable list before any scientific value could 
be attained Hut the fact that certain words in common use are similar may be of 
some interest. Various customs and beliefs are also alike. 

It is for consideration that the desiccation of Central .\sia may possibly have driven 
.MigLiiiims ancestors of the Abors and kindred tribes through the 

jjasses of the nortli down into the mountainous zone they 
now’ oevupy. The legend existing amongst the Subansiri Daflas that they originally 
came from the ea.st would not controvert it. Whether the clans came sw'eeping down 
into what we now call Assam on thg full tide of inva.sion , to be waslied back to tire 
hills when twice more the inviider became the invaded, is hidden in the mists that 
tibscure .so much of the jiast history of tliis frontier. Once established in the 
highlands immediately to the south of the Himalayas proper the gradual increase 
of ])opulation -and the corrcs]x>nding difficulty in finding sufficient land for cultiva- 
tion within reach of the village, periodically obliged a ixirtion of the cximmunity 
lo seek fresh wtuids to convert into fields and pastures new. At first, referring 
to conditions in the Dihang area, the colonies spread ea^t and west and then, as the 
iivailable sites eventually liecame oanrpied by flourishing communities, the tide 
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of migration began to set definitely south into the narrow valleys nearer the 
plains. The following examples illustrate this tendency. Ledum, a village of 
52 houses (in 1911), is known to have existed on its present site prior to 1820. The 
best local evidence obtainable, evidence that on other matters has been proved to be 
reliable, stated that Ledum migrated from Yemsing, and that Yemsing came from 
Pangin. Pangin is stated to have been a colony of Karko. Alishing is a 20-year 
old offshoot of Kebang, and the village of Dosing (Dobang name Sidaw) broke off 
10 years ago from Yemsing. These colonists all came over the boon ft. range that 
walls off the Abor country proper from As.sam, but, as a general rule, Abor migrations 
have followed the waterways. 

Kebang appears to have come down from Riu, and from the fact that, as a large 
and flourisliing community, it entered into hostilities with Riga three generations 
back , was certainly in existence over a hundred years ago. Rotung, Babuk , and Kalek 
are all recent, or comparatively recent, offshoots from Kebang. Rotung is partly 
Panggi Abor. To this gravitation towards the south there exist two known excep- 
tions. Simong, influenced no doubt by tribal conditions, has sent its colonists north- 
ward. The other exception is furnished by Bomo-Janbo.' 

Minyong evidence, that is to some extent corroborated, declares that the Abors 
originally came from a place called Telilidung, in what is dascribed as the Bori cou!itry . 
The legend is recorded that here the Abors and all creation sprang from a rock that 
maybe seen to this day, with the foot prints of the new-born creation impressed upon 
it. According to the Pasi mirii of Roi-ingthe Pasis have an almost similar legend, 
calling the stone of creation Kililitung. From the Bori a)untry the Minyongs are 
said to have migrated South founding Pangkang and then Riga, and spreading west- 
ward to the villages of Jamoh and Pai-um. Pai-um is a village still in existence on 
the left bank of the Siyom, and corresponds to the position indicated by my inform- 
ant, namely two days’ journey west of Riga. Since then the Minyongs have gradually 
crept down the main valley. 

The Ps^sial group of villages to the west of the gorge above Pasighat is madq up 
of Pasis and of Minyongs (chiefly of Riu origin). The migration of the Pasis according 
to one of their own minis is as follows. The clan originally came from the banks of 
the Siring river. From. there the Pasis have wandered slowly south, from Ringong * 
to Simong, thence to the village of Yamne, somewhere near the head-waters of the 
Yamne river. From there they went to Pasi, the place that gives its name to tlie 
people of the Balek Pasial community. Five generations ago Pasi colonists came 
down through Sipang [Sibang, or Sipong stream ? J and, crossing the Dihang, settled 
on the southern slopes of Bapu hill. They were .shortly followed by Minyong settlers.' 

i 111 1913 Domdo and iti allied villages were visited. Bomdo and J anbo ore the oldest communities, the oilier villages 
up to Toting bring colonised from the parent villages further south. It is conjectured that the ** Anguiig ’ ' Abors (if 
not other clans of this people) came down the Sirapateng (Sigon) over the pass at the head of this river, and then colo- 
nised up the main vollej until checked by pressure from the Membas who rather more than iw years ago entered the 
country vtry poisibly hy the Doshnng la. 

• Siring is too common a name for a stream to be traceable. The Aiigoiig Abors told me that their parent village, 
now desert^, was Ringong on the river of thot name. 

I There are Poaiii of tour different septs settled in Kin. 
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The migration of the Abors in a southerly direction, down the valley, maybe 
considered as fairly well established. 

It would seem, though no evidence has been sifted on the point, that the Padam 
clan have steadily crept down the Yamne valley on the one side and towards the Dibang 
on the other. Meybo ‘ and Siluk seem to have been in existence three generations (90- 
100 years) ^0. The Padam tendency has been to pu^ the Mishmi settlers west 
from tlieir earlier colonies about the Ai-eng country and the Sisseri river, back over 
the Dibang. The Abors have not succeeded in establishing themselves on the left 
bank of tlie Dibang river. 

The obvious trade advantages that have opened out within the last thirty years 
have attracted the colonies of Padam and Minyong Abors down to the plains of Assam, 
where tliey can easily obtain salt, iron and cloth from the Hindu traders of Sadiya, 
Daimekuri and Dibrugarh. At one time, until they had killed most of the trees, the 
Abors brought down a considerable amount of rubber to barter for their necessities of 
life. The colonies at the foot of the hills have adopted many of the customs of the plains 
people, and these influences are gradually spreading northwards. The use of boats 
and casting nets, metliods of agriculture and the substitution of bazaar-bought 
thread for their own cotton are the mure noticeable examples. In one of the more 
southerly Dobaug villages a ball game (learnt from the Bengalis of Dibrugarh, it is 
believed) is now enthusiastically played. It is not unlike rounders. 

The normal causes of migration, that operate so clearly in the abrupt and com- 
paratively improductive zone through which the Dihang flows as it comes nearer the 
plains, do not exist in the same degree in the Dobang and Memong country. The 
older settlements of these clans are in wide fertile valleys that can easily support a 
large population and the necessity for migration does not arise with any frequency. 
Consequently Oalong migrations cannot be traced to anything like the same extent 
as the movements of the Minyongs and Pasis. The most careful investigations have 
failed to trace tlie Dobang movements further back than the Ising settlement ; from 
there Basar appears to have been colonized ; from Basar the villages of the Simen 
valley claim their origin. Ising and Basar are about 10 miles apart and are large and • 
flourishing communities to this day. It is however believed that the Galongs and 
Subansiri Daflas once lived in the Yamne valley, and that the Galongs, at all events, 
migrated by the gorge at Pasighat along tlie foot of the hills and up the Siemen yalley. 

The Memong village of Nomdir claims Isii^ as its parent village. Hiese two 
places are a long day's march apart, over the ridge that divides the Subansiri and 
Dihang drainage areas. The Memongs affirm that they are descended from one Memong 
whose brother Rolero, so it is maintained, gives his name to the clan of Rblero, which 
is believed to inhabit the country on the right bank of the Siyom, about 28” 15' paral- 
lel of latitude. . With this dan touch has not as yet been establidied. 

The migratory lines of the dans may be summarized as follows: the Minyong 
aud Pasi from north to south, the Padam southwards and eastwards from their 
metropolis Damroh, and the Galongs, Dobang Tadun^ and quite possibly Memong 

1 Membu. 
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and Rolero (when once the trans-Dihang inigration was effected) influenced solely 
by local conditions, moving their villages on to some other spur, in any direction 
within very few miles of their old site, or sending an off-shoot, such as Degog from 
Koiyu, on to a spur on the opposite bank of the river by which they have settled. 

The earlier rulers of Assam, or Uttar Gol,' to restore to the country the romance 

Reiatiant with AflMm. by-gonc centuries that knew the Brahmaputra as the 

Hradya, the Daoinas of Ptolemy, or the Chiamay and the 
Dibang as the Cshudra Tyohita, appear to have made no serious invasipns of the 
highlands to the north. The steep, roadless, forest-clad mountains cut by rivers on 
which boats, if they could live at aU. could be used only with great difficulty, 
were no temptation to the lords of the rich valley below, who were, however, 
occasionally goaded into offensive action by the persistent raiding of frontier 
communities. It is not therefore surprising that the relations between the rulers 
of the plains of Assam and the hill tribes as recorded by Gait* were spas- 
modic and unfriendly. The first reference to the hill tribes that this authority 
believes to be authentic is made by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang who, 
in order to study Buddhism, travelled through India in the early part of the 
seventh century. Beal's translation" gives Hiuen Tsiang's remark that ‘'the 
“ frontiers (of Kamarupa) are contiguous to the barbarians of the south-west of 
“ China. These tribes are in fact akin to those of the Man people (i.e. the S.-W. 
“barbarians) in their customs. After a two months' journey we reach the south- 
“ western frontier of the province of Szechuen." The Kingdom of Kamarupa was 
not a small one; in the reign of Brahmapal (circ looo a.d.) much wealth was 
said to be derived from the copper mines which Gait conjectures were pos- 
sibly in Bhotan, a country that was then, it is supposed, subject to Kamarupa. 
It is at least worth conjecture that the copper mines already referred to in this 
chapter* may perhaps have been a source of supply. If we pass over Muham- 
mad Bahhtiyai’s invasion of Tibet in about 1198 a.d. frontier history remains 
silent till early in the 17th century when frontier guards were established to repress 
Dafla raids. It is recorded that in 1615 an Ahom expedition across the Dafla border 
was repulsed by the tribesmen. This experience was repeated in 1646 when an 
invading force penetrated the Dikrang gorge in the scarcely favourable month of June 
but, finding the bows and arrows of their enemies too much for them, they inconti- 
nently retired without fulfilling .their orders. The Buha Gohain and BarpatraGohain 
who were in command were dismissed the service and made to appear in public in female 
attite. A more vigorous commander in J anuary of the following year gave an example 
of the way in whidi hill operations should be conducted. He induced the combined 
Daflas and “Hill Miris’* (i.e. Subansiri Daflas) to fight a pitched battle in which 
thc^ were heavily defeated. The force then marched through the country, destroyed 
the villages and granaries (then full after harvest) and secured about a thousand head 
of cattle. This effectually subdued the whole country, at least for a time. 

t aMnuiiiB, J A.aB., XLl. Part I, p. 76 ’ Oalt, History of Assam, Culcntta, 1906. 

• Bcda, BvddUat of tho Westara World, V<d. 11 , p. 195. « Sso p. 8. 
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In 1650 a body of Daila archers did good service on a punitive expedition 
against the Lakina Nagas when the force was surprised by an attack of spearmen. 
In 1662 it is noted by the author of the h'athiyah i-’If>riyah, who accompanied 
Mir Jnmlah throughout his expedition to Assam, that the hills were inhabited 
by Miris, Mishinis, Daflas and otlier tribes. They paid no tribute but most of 
them regarderl the Ahom king with awe and generally submitted to his orders, 
except the Dallas who wore inveterate raiders. Occasional small but success- 
ful expeditious against the Mirjs and Mishmis arc to be found in the pages of 
Assamese 17th century hi.slory. The most striking feature in the whole history of 
As.sam prior to the British occupation was the foreign policy of Kudra Sing (d. 1714). 
He is said to have received the submis.sion of all the hill tribes and to have established 
an extensive trade with Tibet. Unbroken peace, save for one succes.sful Dafla expedi- 
tion, .seems to have marked the reigti of his son. A camp site made during the pro- 
gress of one of these later expeditious was pointed out to me on Moi-a hill, on the road 
to Beni (which was then in exi.stence and apparently the objective of that particular 
column). The Subansiri Daflas told me with great satisfaction that although many of 
their people died in the jungle on that occa.sion, their Ahom enemies never saw them. 
It is interesting to note that in 1758 the Daflas, as punishment for several raids, were 
blockaded, forts were erected and the tribesmen forbidden to enter the plains. 

The years 1788-89 saw the first stages in the fall of the Ahom Kingdom and the 
l)eginnings of British ascendency. During these troublous times the Daflas appear to 
have taken sides and played quite a prominent part in the fighting that took place. 
I,ieutenant Maegregor, the first Kuropean officer to come into contact with them, 
described the Daflas as “ men of excellent miderstandiug and pleasant manners”— 
characteristics that time seems sadly to have withered. It is here, at the very end of 
the i8th century, that the Abors make their first appearance in history. The Khamtis, 
who had establislied themselves in Sadiya when the Ahom control of its more distant 
frontiers had perceptibly .weakened, kidnapped .some Miris who appear to have been 
admittedly vas.sals of the Abors in the hills above. These Abors, it is surmised 
from what is known of the migrations of the clans, were very pos.sibly Padam from 
Damroh or its colonies. In the hostilities that took place the hillmen succeeded in 
defeating the Khamtis. In 1798 the expedition sent by the Ahom government to 
re-establish their rule in the east beat the Singphos and succeeded, two years Iqter, in 
inflicting a decisive defeat on the Khamtis. In this battle the Khamtis are said to 
liave been assisted by tlie Abors. With this reverse Abor relations with the expiring 
.\hom Kingdom came to a close, it has been gathered that the term “ Dafla,” as 
recorded by Gait in the pages from which this historical r^um 4 is an extract, is 
somewhat loosely applied and that the turbulent hillmen, whose raids make up the 
sum of early frontier history, may quite possibly have included the Abors. This con- 
clusion is strengthened by one of the reports stating that the Daflas and neighbou ring 
clans were the allies of the Ahom Government during the Naga expedition of 1650. 
The history of the relations of the Briti^ Government with the hill tribes may be 
found in Gait’s History of Assam and in Mackenzie’s North-East Frontier. 
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In spite of their reputation the Abors cannot be regarded as a warlike people, so 
such tales of ancient cities and lights fought long ago as the village elders can drag 
from the recesses of a nisty and reluctant memory, detil with the most desuit orj- of 
skirmishes followed by the constniction of formidable stone-shixits and the blocking of 
all the paths leading to the hostile village. The }K)mp and circumstance of war is 
upheld by the construction of almost medieval fortifications on that side of the village 
nearest the enemy. All this of course produces military and commercial stalemate, 
until one side or the other becomes tired of the ‘ ‘ war * ’ , whereupon i)eace is declared 
with all due ceremony at a mithun feast. Of this type of warfare the fight between 
Kebang and Riga three generations ago and the recent hostilities between Pangkang 
and Karko are good instances. 

It is not thought that any considerable movement of the population «)f the Abor 
hills in recent times can be attributed to invasion or the fear of hostilities, but it is be- 
lieved that the bulk of the people we call the plains Miris were driven out of the upper 
Abor hills by the Abors of the Dihang valley some generations prior to tlie Hritish 
occupation of Assam.' I have been informed by Captain Hore that two Miri villages 
still exist in the neighbourhood of the Siyom river, but that these last footholds of the 
previous occupants of the country are being merged with the Abors by the peaceful 
method of intermarriage. The people of Milang,* who speak a language entirely 
different to that of the clans that surround them, are quite po.ssibly the .sole survivors 
of a race that flourished, before the coming of the Abors, in the valley of tljc Dihang, 
and the tongue that they speak may be a faint far-off rumour of ancient wars. 

Chaptkr II. —The CmtUry and its People, 

The country is a labyrinth of mountains, generally precipitous and invariably 
^ , covered with forest and bush jungle more or less thick. In 

the deep valleys, rivers and streams rush towards the 
main artery of what the Abors call the Si-ang and we know as the Dihang or, outside 
that far-reaching system, flow direct into tlie Brahmaputra. Agriculture is carried 
, on by clearing the steep hillsides with infinite labour, for platcau-like spurs are rare, 
and rich alluvial flats are rarer still. The Minyong fields cannot, so far as has been 
gathered or observed, in any way compare with the Galong cultivation of the Sipu 
Valley that supports the prosperous Memong communities of which Kombong is the 
centre. Karko, however, has rich cultivation. 

I The Tugem dau funith a good example of migration in the making. They originally iiihabite<! the country 
on both banka of tbe Dihang from the* gorge by which the river breaks through the main range as fur down as the 
apth parallel of latitude. The Membas crossed the passes a century ago and oettled about Marpung in what is now the 
district of Pemakoicheu and gradually dfsposseased the Abors until the Taugam were ontirely evicted from the best 
land in tbe country. In the steep dirtricts below tbe gorge on both banke and in the tracu to the ntirth of the 
Vaigpang Chu on the left bank mixed Abo^Memba communities exist to this day, although the Tangam are gradually 
deeertlng their upper holdings and migrating to Kuging which remains excluaivdy Tangam. While the Memba pursued 
the method of pgMefnl penetration, Simong adopted more direct measures and the colonies of Mgsmying and Jido were 
founded thirty yeara ago on the tabes of old Taqgam villages 

* VlUagee of Milang Dalbning Modi, now absorbed by Simong and the Padam : Modi being isolated retains its 
langnage and enstmna almoet unaltered by modern inflncncca. 
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The valley of the Dihang presents three distinct topographical zones.' Away to * 
the north the river foams through a succession of cations cut in the crystalline rocks, 
with mountains towering high on either side, that gradually expand into a deep-cut 
valley. Below this the valley widens and the slopes down to the river become gentle. 
This is the heart of the Abor country, densely populated, with all the hillside system- 
atically cleared for cultivation. Further down the river, the valley once more contracts 
and, with high partially-cleared spurs far above it, the Dihang finds its way through 
steep gorges into the plains. The purple shale existing in beds of considerable extent, 
the boulders brought down by the rivers from the metamorphic rocks further north 
and the weathering that creates throt^hout the country somewhat formidable ob- 
stacles to rapid progress are, to the unscientific observer, the main geological features 
of the lower zone. Of this weathering thehills from Tapi Nari up to Kunung, in the 
Oalong country, that look like great ant-hills connected by razor-edged ridges, 
furnish a good example. But the most interesting feature that has come within my 
personal experience rises from the bed of the Siemen above Koiyu. This is the Dupe 
ridge. It runs for about nine miles hardly ever much more than three yards across, a 
serrated wall of clay. The ridge is bounded generally by precipices some hundreds of 
feet in the sheer, fortunately clothed, as a rule, with vegetation, and extends, water- 
less, at an elevation of over 5,000 feet, from the Siemen river to the gentle descent 
into the Sipu valley. The total waterless tract, including the ascent to and descent 
from the ridge, is fourteen miles. Another interesting physical feature was found up 
the Dudu , a tributary of the Siemen, below Kadu. For about } mile this stream flows 
through a rock passage varying from about 4 to ao feet across, with walls of rock 
rising to a height of 100 to 150 feet on either side; trees arch and interlace their 
boughs overhead. Iron was found here in considerable quantities. 

Few sheets of .standing water have been found, none of them large enough to rise 
to the dignity of a lake; one near Parong, in the depth of the jungle, is about 
70 yards across in winter. The nature of the country does not, as a rule, lend itself 
to lakes of any size. 

The most remarkable feature of the fauna of the Abor-Galong country is the 
Fauna tnd piota. absence of the elephant, an animal that roams in 

large herds through the Dafla country and to the south of 
the lyohit. Hlephant’s teeth were found near Rotung which, from a geological point of 
view, were quite recent, but the animal has entirely deserted the hills that lie between 
the Subansiri and the Dibang. Th^ reason for this is not apparent. The conditions 
are similar along the frontier and the Daflas are certainly not less persistent as 
hunters than the Calongs and Abors, who can hardly therefore be assiuni^ to have 
exterminated them. Whilst elephants are plentiful in the Digaru-Mishmi country, 
the Northern Mishmi highlands are possibly too steep for them, amazingly capable 
though they are of surmounting almost precipitous rid^. I tmee saw 'two depots 

I These conditions obtain westwards to Akaland : to the north precipitoui country on an inmenae scale guards the 
Tibetan passes: below thU are a series of fertile straths and valleys diu\ off from Assam by the comparatively 
low, but difficult) foot-hills. 
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near Pasighat, and Mr. W. C. Morris, whose knowledge of elephants on this frontier is 
considerable, told me that a few elephants at Sibyamukh and a herd up the Sisseri are 
the only elephants he has found, or traces he has discovered, in the plains between 
the Subansiri and the Dibang. 

The other notable feature is the interesting series of squirrels that are found in the 
country. As a report dealing with the ethnography and zoology of the Abor country 
has been written by an authority on these matters, it is enough, in this miscientific 
account of the fauna, to say that monkeys (including the langur), tiger, bear, leopard, 
sambhur and barking deer, pig, serow, otters, squirrels, rats and bats are to be found 
either in the foot-hills or further to the North ; along the snowy range south of Tibet 
iahin are to be met with at about 10,000 ft. in June. 

The birds associated with the Eastern Himalayas are well represented, and of the 
larger birds, hawks, greater and lesser hornbills, jungle fowl, khalij pheasants and hill 
partridges are seen. Dr. Falkiner tells me that there is a similarity between the 
birds of the Abor country and the Malay Straits that has not been observed in India. 
Snakes and land Crustacea are not at all uncommon ; fish swarm in the rivers* and 
prawns in the streams. The coleoptera and lepidoptera that are to be found during the 
rains would well repay any entomologist spending a summer in the country. Leeches 
abound along the foot-hills and in some of the gorges and valleys ‘'dam-dim” flies 
are painfully common. Ticks might also, with advantage to the traveller, be less 
strongly represented. 

The great differences in altitudes and consequently in climatic conditions that 
exist through the hills create a wonderful variety in the flora, (renerally speaking the 
vegetation south of the 29th parallel is evergreen sub-tropical forest.* But the types 
of vegetation range upwards from the dark luxuriant tree and bush jungle, choked with 
parasitic creepers and filled with cane brake, of the valleys along the southern slopes ; 
through the more spacious forest where the undergrovlh is lighter and the trees, 
simal, nahor and holok mingle with the oak and chestnut and where the screw pine 
becomes a prominent feature we reach the vegetation a.ssociated with the higher 
altitudes. Here the ordinary bamboo is replaced by a remarkably thin variety that 
grows in thick low clumps, dwarf rhododendrons cast anchor in the rifted rock, and 


1 ICahMer wen caught in Jana at the mouth of the Sipoug. but in theie higher reachea boka predominated, 
t The vegeUtkm on Dino (10,300 ft.) just south of 29*. in the Angong Abor country was found to range in the 
following sonei. Up to 4000 feet the trees were choked by parasitic creepers and thick luxuriant undergrowth. 
Above this altitude the thiok undergrowth was replaced by thin bamboos in clumps and low bushes of dowering shrubs. 
Above dboo feet the stony crystalline outcrop was covered with ferns and the path ran thro' a belt of tall azaleas, ini o 
the rhododendron zone. The first cypresses were seen at 8400 At 9000 feet a bush of holly was noticed. The 
suniniit was a narrow ridge of Itanestooe covered with heath dotted here and there with dwarf azalea and rhododen- 
drao, with an occasional stunted cypress, the hiU was visited at the end of May and snow sUll lay in the corrics. 
Theft waa no other water supply above 9000 feet and this would account for the absence of game large or small The 
Wilt mag|tflcent--a wealth of fragrant white flowers six inches in diameter. The rhododendrons were also 
out. pink in the lower altitudes, and yellow, red and purple higher up the bill. A tree with le.ives like those 

of the *' Blephant Apple" tree wm in flower at 8000 feet: it had blossoms like large white Canterbury bells. The 
heath OB the snamit bad a small yellow flower. Visiting the MiihmiHUls at the end of Marih( 1014) white tall azaleas 
and pink toll rhododendions were found in full bloom between 6000 and 7000 feet, lat. 28*20' lung. 95*41/. 
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other and rare flowering shrubs mark the altered conditions. The tree fern has 
disappeared, and the orchids and the small ferns are no longer the species found 
nearer the plains. 

Along the foot of the hills the dark intensity of sliade bom of a choking 
mass of tropical vegetation writhing and .struggling for light must be seen to be 
realized. 

In the intermediate zone wild fruit trees including the mango, lichee, various 
nuts, yellow and red ra.spberries and blackberries all grow. 

A water creeper, known locally as pani lot, is commonly found along the frontier. 
This is a large creeper with a corrugated and cork-like bark. Water comes freely when 
it is ait in lengths, .\nother interesting plant is a creeper called Gamini by the Assam- 
ese and .Ui-koni by the Abors (who must have borrowed the name from the Plains). 
It has a pinkish core and is said to cure snake-bite, the dry plant being effective 
for years afterwards. I found the plant in the jungle near Pa.sighat. 

The Dihang carries down immense tree-trunks tom from the forests of 
Pemakoichen and Tibet. Of these trees incomparably the finest is the cypress. 
Mr. A. J . Harrison , C.I.K. , of the Mekla Nadi Saw Milk, to whom I am indebted for this 
information , tdls me that he has found a cypress trunk with a diameter of 7 feet. 
Otlier trees that float down the Dihang arc the pitch, red, and white pines. The first 
has been known to measure four feet, and the others three feet in diameter. 

Krom aknit the middle of November till the end of January in normal years the 
climate in the hilk is exceedingly pleasant by day, if some- 
what cold at night ; this clear and bracing weather is 
broken ulxiul the new year by a short s))ellof rain. During February and March rain 
may be ex]iected. .At the beginning of March the atmosphere loses its clearness and 
mists and clouds prevail. Rain sets in early in April with an occasional clear day 
during the month affording a fine view of the .snows. By the beginning of May the 
steady rise of the main rivers and the filling up of the mountain streams becomes 
marked. But , whilst April is generally rainy. May is a fine montli as a rule. By the 
middle of J unc rain has made the country difficult to traverse. The rivers begin to 
subside in October. Although snow may occasionally fall on the highest features near 
the plains, it is not believed that a regular fall k experienced much south of Simong, 
excepting, of course, the high peaks above Damroh. The hurricanes that blow down 
the gorges arc a noticeable feature especially during the Spring. 

The Abor paths, which are non^ too good near tlie plains, improve noticeably a 

^ , little further to the north, where the main highwa)rs con- 

ncct the larger and more prasperous commumties. In the 
Dobang coimtry the steeper clay slopes were sometimes found to be stuped. 
In the Sipu valley transverse and longitudinal sleepers greatly improve the heavy 
clay roads, and the streams in that prosperous valley are spanned by excellent 
bridges. The paths high up the Dihaiig were also found to be improved by step- 
ping. It has been noticed throughout these hilk that the different villages are 
definitely responsible for the maintenance of the communications between them. In 
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the Subansiri high'lands bamboo ladders are constructed at more than usually difficult 


places.' 

The swiftness of the larger rivers combined witli the frequent runs of broken 
water, does not tend to produce ideal water-ways. Added 
to this the Abors, with the exception of the villagers about 
the mouth of the Yanme, do not swim or embark on the water at all, if they can avoid 
it. Consequently that excellent, if primitive, plains Miri craft the " dug-out ” is 
unknown in the Abor country. Small bamboo or plantain-stalk rafts generally built 
to carry two or, at the outside, three persons arc used for cros.sing unfordablc rivers,* 
but cane tubular bridges are constructed wherever possible. 

One of the finest known example of Abor bridging spanned ■■ the Dihang near Kom- 
sing. The Abors state that it was constructed during the 
winter of iqoS-q by about 200 of the inhabitants of 
about twelve neighbouring villages on either bank. The immense amount of material 
required for its construction was first of all collected and stacked. Lane ropes of the 
required length were then pieced together on the bank, floated across and secured to 
trees on the far side. On this foundation the tubular bridge was constructed. The 
Abors, in using it, considered about forty yards’ interval between passengers to be 
necessary. 

Captain J. O’Neil, I.M.S., who carefully took the measurements of this bridp, 
and gave me the information recorded above, kindly supplied me with the following 
details 

The length of bridge-work measured along the footway from entrance to entrance 
was 717 feet, and the approaches were about 34 feet in length giving a total of 786 
feet. The supports (on either bank) were 8-10 logs about 21 foot long and from 5J in. 
to 9 in. in diameter, with 10 foot buttress posts. The bridge was anchored on 
either side by about 30 strands of split cane attached to growing trees, live 
hqiTihnns and rocks. The open tube of cane-work of which the bridge was made 
cAosisted of a frame-work of 30 ropes of split canes varying from 20 feet tO 5‘* 
feet in length, and from J in. to i in. in diameter ; and running longitudinally 
from 6^ in. to i foot apart, the lengtlis of cane being tied together with what 
Mr. Kemp tells me is known as "an ordinary knot." Kifty-nine interlacii^ 
strands at var)ring intervals of from 3 to 23 ft. along the bridge made of 
4 strands of whole cane twisted together formed the hoops of the cage, fhe suspen- 
sion cables were made of 6 strands of split cane twLsted together ; these cables 
varied in height from 4 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 6 in., from that precarious structure the 
foot way ; 10 struts of bamboo, at various intervals, were placed tran.sversely to 
separate the suspension cables. The height of the bridge above winter river Iwel 
was found to be 50 feet at the centre and 130 feet at the entrances. As might 

< In other loetUtiu— Lt, on the Diheng slde-gelleiiee o( tree-lnnka end hendfope* ot I'reepere iiieke whet would 


otherwiie be impMaeble pleeee beteljr negodthle. 

r The need hr the RIgn men 0011/6 ot 8 people. , v 

• Thto|^%iltoin xpir.thebrM^hMilncebeen deetroyedi the longeet bridge I hjve been on i» at Kodak, 

length ebM /Sofiet of faot-wo/ from eutnmee to entrance. 
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be expected, the give of this kind of footway is appreciable (in places over a foot) and 
it is necessary to pot a considerable amount of weight on the upper cables, that 
are grasped in either hand. Moreover the sway of these bridges is considerable at the 
centre ; in windy weather it is so great as to make crossing such a bridge impos- 
.sible. 

The three beautiful photographs taken by Mr. Kemp admirably illustrate this 
feat of Abor engineering, a feat that is repeated higher up the valley, where the river 
is not usually quite so wide. Tbe Siring cane bridge, i8o ft. long, is the best made I 
have seen. ' It is quite taut and is provided with a woven cane foot*way ; 30 ft. 
below the river foams in a series of cascades down to the Dihang which it joins, near 
the head of a fine rapid, at an excellent spot for boka and mahseer. The Galongs 
also build good tubular bridges and the Subansiri, so I am informed, is spanned by 
bridges of similar construction in its upper reaches. The hill*men also construct, 
where bamb(x)s are plentiful, excellent single-span, or suspension, bridges with substan- 
tial roadways over small rivers and streams. But the usual bridge is a fdled 
tree that stretches from bank to bank above the level of the highest spate. These 
are often chipped, with infinite labour, into half trunks ; for the trees are not .split 
and saws are unknown to the hill tribes. 

Heavy traffic soon destroys the cane roadway of a tubular bridge, a process that is 
made all the easier by the distance generally left between the main supporting hoops* 
Abors when crossing these bridges always keep in step, singing as they go. By 
breaking step a party avoids a considerable amount of swing, but it possibly puts an 
undesirable .strain on the bridge. Altliough these tubular cane bridges are frequently 
thrown across the big tributaries of the Dihang they are not common over the main 
river. They are short-lived .structures. At Koiyu, in the Dobang country, the tubular 
high level bridge is supplemented during the winter by a bamboo bridge just above 
the water. 

The Tibetans use boats made of hides, according to both Kinthup' and the Kambas 
recently interrogated. Tugden stated that at Nyango-tru, one day below Tse-tang, 
there is an iron cable by which boats are pulled across the river. Kintliup mentions 
tliat about 15 miles below where he states the falls of the Tsanpo exist and still well 
within Tibetan territory (if this authority may be accepted), the Tsanpo is crossed 
between Khing-Khing and Phuparong by a rope stretched from one bank to the^ther, 
on which the traveller swings. This is said to be called a ‘ ‘ bring ’ ’ and is possibly 
similar to the Mishmi method of crossing rivers as described to me by Captain Bethell 
who saw this ‘ ‘ bridge ” up the Ich'i valley. Three cane ropes are stretdied across 
the gorge and provided with two cane loops, one to sit in, the other as a support for the 
neck. Having confided himself to this whilst on the platform thoughtfully provided 
for the purpose, the traveller after the preliminary run down the sagging portion of the 
rope laboriously works his passage over to the other side with his legs, which he throws 
over the cane ropes. Ixmds can be fastened below the loop. The only thing that can 

I Kzpluratioiifl ou the Tiang-po in 1880-84 by Explorer Xinthnp, Surver of India, 1911. 
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be said in favour of this method of crossing is that the traveller cannot possibly look 
down. Ilie Midimis also build ordinary bamboo suspension bridges. The type of 
bridge found up the Subansiri across the smaller tributaries was a flimsy bamboo struc- 
ture resting on a trestle support. I was told that away in the north the people used 
boats. The Daflas of course use rafts, and the statement undoubtedly referred to Tibet. 

The clans between the Dibang and the Subansiri fall into two main linguistic 
groups,* the larger and more easterly being the Abor, the second comprising the 
oroap*. Galong group. Galpng is the name given by the Minyong 
Abors to all the tribes to the west of them. I have not been 
able to find this word in Lonaine who, however, gives Dompo-la for Daflas. The 
Galongs speak of the Minyongs as Ninyongs. In each group there are slight differences 
between the various dialects, Padam and Minyong for instance, but the members of 
the various clans understand each other quite well. As regards the second group, 
careful observation failed to discover (in the course of a short tour through the country) 
more than two words that are different in Dobang and Memong. Cooked rice is apin 
in Abor, achin in Dobang and ame in Memong. Fish is engo in Abor, gnoi in Dobang 
and mene in Memong. 

Memongs and Dobangs appear to intermarry with comparative freedom, but 
Tribal RriaUo»!<. marriage with the Minyongs; Pasis and Panggis 

and Minyongs appear to intermarry, and although Panggis 
and Minyongs (on the Riga side at all events) appear to occupy themselves 
in fitful hostilities, Rotung is half Panggf and half Minyong. All notes taken in the 
Dihang valley require, however, further conoboration before safe conclusions on 
manners and customs can be drawn. The Min3^ngs who have been carefully observed 
have been either for the last 15 to 20 years isolated at Mi^ng, or belong to th« 
border colony of Ledum. Most of my other notes were collected on trek. 

The Chulikata and Bebijia Mishmis* are hostile to the Padam Abors, who have 
driven the Mishmis from their more western settlements in order to plant their own 
colonies in the Sisseri valley. Abors and Galongs are not particularly friendly, nor 
are the Galongs on good terms with the Daflas, on the right bank of the Subansiri. 
A li^t is thrown on tribal conditions beyond the Subansiri by an invitation I was 
given by a Subansiri Dafla Gam to lead an invading force against a turbulent commu- 
nity of Daflas in the Ranga valley to the south-west, of which he wished to be rid. The 
Subansiri Daflas appeared to be on excellent terms with the Apatanang people, to the 
west of them. 

Mr. Coggin Brown, who accompanied Mr. Bentinck, I.C.S., to the furthest point 


I Tht Abor clatit ar« Tangam. Angong (or Bomo Janbo), Slmoog, Karko, JUinyong, Paoggi, Padam, Paal. Oooti' 
pying what may be regarded as an Indefinite position between Abor and Galong we the Boris. 

The Qaloag clans are Memong, Hangn-Bsgra [?], Rolmo, Xaifca, Dobang and Tadun. To these might be added the 
Gachl, who live between the Tadnn people and the Subansiri and are generally termed GhaSi Mirl^. The nnvlsitcd 
Boka people might perhaps also be iadnded in the Galong group. 

t I am indebted to Captain G. A. Nevlll, P.O. Western Section N.lt.P,, for the information that Bebejia and 
Cbullkatta (both Assamese names for the hlllmen) are incorrectly used to designate two separate clans: they are sub- 
dhrWMMof 
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reached by the exploration party in 1912, has kindly supplied the following account 
of tribal conditions in the upper Dihang valley beyond the Minyong influence of Riga. 
Siinong is the richest and most powerful community in- this northern zone and is allied 
with the neighbouring Karko and Bomo J anbo clans. It dominates the smaller villages 
in its vicinity and is believed to guide the councils of its allies. It is strong enough 
to approach the Padam on equal terms and may be taken to be the strongest power 
existing in the valley.' 

There is a slight but quite perceptible trade southwards in such articles as woollen 
coats and swords, through the Karka and Memong tribes, but trade does not run 
freely and no other trace of indirect Tibetan, or rather Bori, influence is to be found 
in the northern Dobang and Tadun villages. For instance, the white Tibetan studs 
tliat generally adorn the waist-cloth hoops of the Memongs, are only in the very rarest 
instances worn by the Dobangs and Taduns. The southern Oalongs and the lower 
Minyong and Padam colonies naturally buy all they require from the shops along the 
Assamese frontier. The southern Memong communities obtain their salt and the 
bulk (»f the metal for their swords, arrow-heads and spear heads, through Koiyu, Rak- 
ing, Dosing, the recognized trade media, but they consider the long .swords that they 
buy from the Boris to be superior to anything they can get from the plains. The 
Memong women get their cloth from Laimekuri (through Dobang intermediaries), 
whilst the men buy their coats from the Boris. These are expensive luxuries and the 
Memongs stated that every year they get more and more cloth from the south. The 
Minyongs do not encourage tradewith the Memong country through the eastern Siyom 
valley or Yemsing and .so connect up with the main Dihang-Balek-Sadi3ra trade artery. 
The Memongs, being able to draw freely from otlier sources, are not concerned by this 
commercial blockade in the adver.se way that the Panggis are affected by the stifling 
of trade intercourse by their neighbours. ITie prejudicial effect upon the Panggi 
clan is very striking, and they compare in every way most unfavourably with their 
neighbours. 

The best possible description of the general appearance of the Abor people is 

Appr«raurr ..f ih. photogtaphs.* For the admirable series taken 

in tlie Dihang valley, that forms so valuable a portion of 
this Memoir, I am gratefully indebted to Mr. S. W. Kemp of the Indian Museum. 
Only a shoit description of the people is therefore necessary. • 

For the result of anthropometrical work in the Abor Hills, the reader is referred 
to the valuable contribution that the.authors, Mr. Kemp and Mr. Coggin Brown, Itave 
most kindly incorporated in this Memoir. 

Like most hillmen, the Abors and kindred tribes are not a hairy race ; weak strag- 
gling moastaches and beards were occasionally noticed. Men and women turn gmy in 
the course of age, but 1 saw no cases of baldness. The hair is straight and black. 
Amongst the Abors and to some extent amongst the Southern Galongs both sexes 
shave their beads to a height of about 2} inches above the ears, leavings cap of hair on 


i Thin WAR cnrrobunitfd in 191 
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; -'the crown, the edges of which are carefully triiunied. The appearance of the dwellers 
in the Dihang valley, with their distinctly Mongoloid features, is not improved by 
this peculiarly ugly rastom. The northern Galong clans dress their hair in a more 
attractive fashion. The men cut their hair, they do not shave it ; and the women wear 
their hair long, parting it in the centre and tying it in a chignon at the back. The 
Memong women in particular were found to plait the tresses nearest the forehead drawing 
them back over their ears.' Many of the.se women jiresented an alternative type to 
that generally associated with the hill tribes, for they possessed regular oval features 
and, with slightly aquiline noses and an olive .skin, were almost Semitic in appearance. 
*1110 roundfaced Mongoloid type was also noticed in the Memong villages and served 
to accentuate the real beauty of the other women. This clan gave one the imprcs.sion 
of being clean and healthy and showed a better phy.sique than any other clan ui the 
country. The Dobangs and Taduns are not .so fine a race as the Memongs, but they 
compare very favourably with the Minyongs. The Fadam are of fine phy.sique, 
which is more than can be said for thdr neighbours, the Panggis, who are most 
degenerate in appearance. The Minyongs are superior to the Panggis, but neither 
mentally nor physically can they compare with the Galongs. The Pasis of the Balek 
group compare favourably witli their Minyong neighbours, but the communities settled 
on or near the plains bear those traces of civilization that are a.ssociated with rum and 
opium. Apart from these influences the people inhabiting the actual valley of the 
Dihang are noticeably inferior in physique to their Padam and Galong neighbours. 

Speaking generally, Abors and Galongs have black eyes and arc brown .skinned, 
but the colour of the skin has been observed to range from almost black to the 
softest olive. The hillmen, taken as a whole, are short and sturdy, and some exceed- 
ingly well-made specimens of manhood have been .seen among them, 'fhey are 
capable of a considerable amount of hard work ; unloaded they move steadily and 
rapidly over long stretches of difficult country without feeling fatigue, and even 
heavily laden will cover a considerable distance in the day over an indifferent hill 
track. The Subansiri Dafla is not the finest type of hillman, but I met .some of them 
beyond Moi-a hill carrying loads of at least loo pounds over a long and difficult 
march. The men (lerform the heaviest labour, but the women, who work far more 
continuously, are strong, and are accustomed to heavy loads ; they and their .sturdy 
children form the majority of the coblies given to the traveller throughout these 
hills when a village is called upon to carry over the next stage. The hillmen are 
unused to running beyond the shortest of distances. When walking the body is kept 
upright, the legs are slightly bent at the knee and the arms swing freely, with the 
palms of the hands inwards. 

Tattooing is not regarded by the hillmen as a rdigious rite. Certain designs 
that have bem noticed, such as the arrow head and the dot within the circle, that 
areconveotaonal Phallic signs elsewhere, do not appear to convey any such association , 
nor fn^fied has it been determined that any marks or deagns have a definite meaning 


I This it the Iftmbft fa^ion. 
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ascribed to them. It is just possible that there may be some remote affinity between 
the Abor chevrons and the ak marks of the Nagas that proclaim the successful 
head-hunter.' 

The practice of tattooing is diminishing in the communities that are closely in 
Tattooing touch with the plains ; the men seem hardly ever to be 

tattooed and the women are gradually abandoning the 
practice. Further north the custom is still almost universal among Panggis, the 
Simoiig colonics and Karko. *1116 Angong and Tangam Abors do not tattoo them- 
selves. It is said that originally the different clans had their own designs, but 
these distinctions have now disappeared. Certain designs are, however, considered 
suitable for the different parts of the body that the hillmen generally tattoo, and men 
and women are ornamented with a different set of markup, those given to the women 
being the more elaborate. Examples of old and new designs are given on Plate 0 . As 
may be seen from these illustrations, the markings are not artistic. No designs have 
been evolved that give graceful conventional patterns, or represent human beings, 
animals or mythical creatures. The simplest combinations of lines are rigidly adhered 
to. In reviewing the designs most frequently met with it is interesting to note that one 
of them is the main component of the Tibetan trigram hor-yig,^ and that the x is the 
emblem of the Kar-gyu-pa Eamaist order." It would not, however, in dealing with so 
universal and elementary a symbol as the cross in its various forms, be safe to regard 
this coincidence as a proof of affinity l)etween Tibetan and Abor. But it may be ob- 
served that the trend of migration," the appearance of the people, the basis of religion 
and in a lesser degree the similarity of various words all tend, however slightly, in that 
direction. It is at least for consideration that these hill tribes came over the passes 
from the North and that the older inhabitants of these hills may be found in the 
Miri and Milang settlements that still survive. Research in the Milang country might 
yield valuable results. Father Krick in his account of his visit to Membu in 1853 
attributes the cross and clievron-like tattoo marks to Christian origin " and developes 
his theory with great enthusia.sm. 

It has been gathered that the Minyongs tattoo their children when they are 
about ten years old and that the Pasi girls are not tattooed until they readi the age 
of puberty. All the designs are nut executed at one sitting, nor indeed in a single 
year. A beginning is made with the designs on the calves of the l^s, on the,breast 
and round the mouth. These may take four or five days to execute. The embdlish- 
ments resembling the hieroglyphic sign for the Nile are made in the following year, 
and in the third year the front of the upper portion of both legs are tattooed. The 
person tattooed is forbidden to eat any meat (other than that of birds) or drink apong 


I Vol. XUi Part I, i8;/. A vlalt to the Naga HiUa by S. B. Paal. 

« Shown on Pl.O. Waddell in bia Buddhlam of Tibet, p 394 (giving Damoutles, “ Ui Syinbolei, etc. Anaamltei" 
aa hia authority), itates that thla ia a modification of Tho, the Chineae symbol for bngevity, and bis a similar moaninga 
* Ib., p. 93, where it ia atated that tiiis aect wu founded in the latter hall of the nth osntnry a.d. 

« P. 12 of Memoir. 

» Waddell'a Buddhiam of Tibet, pp 420 422. with its footnotes refenlnl to Hnc and Marco Polo, throws Ui^t on 
nn interesting theory of the inflnenoe of Roman Catholicism upon the BnddUst religion up to the 14th esntnry. 
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whilst the tattooing is being done. Rice, fish, salt and a little relish is the proper diet, 
and water may be drunk sparingly. These precautions are taken to prevent fever.' 
The method of tattooing was described to me as follows:- -A het .stalk is stripped 
of all its thorns save one and this is held to the skin and tapped with a piece of 
stick. Charcoal powder is worked into the holes thus made, forming the design in 
lightish blue lines. The blue colour of the tattoo marks appears to have given rise 
to the impression that indigo is used, but so far as it has been pos.sible to ascertain 
only charcoal is employed by the tattooist. It is said to last a lifetime. 

There is no special tattooist, but some one skilled in the art is generally to be 
found in every village. Men tattooists operate on the women, and for this reason 
the breast is tattooed by the Minyongs before the girls are developed. Payment is 
made in rice, the equivalent to a 4 annas being given for each sitting. All girls who 
have been tattooed give a day’s labour in the fields to the tattooist.' 

The ears are pierced * when children are several years old. Formerly this was 
done, in the case of botli sexes, five or six da3rs after birth. 
Men as well as women wear ear ornaments of cane or 


Other personal Adornment. 


metal. 

Cicatrisation is unknown, and circumcision is not practised.* 

The Abors do not paint their bodies, but the girls have been seen with their 
cheeks smeared with lime. The reason almost invariably given for this practice is 
that the lime (acting as a counter irritant) is a cure for a boil or a sore in the mouth. 
That this cure is actually used is highly probable, but on the other hand the 
practice has been observed only on high days or when a dance is being held, and the 
lime is always symmetrically daubed on both cheeks. Moreover it has only been 
noticed on growing girls. It has been stated by one Abor that the white streaks of 
lime are to proclaim the fact that the girl is of marriageable age. 

Although not involving an operation, the Galong habit of encircling the legs of 
their women with tight anklets must be an irksome and in .some cases a painful 
custom for the wearer. The anklets, which are generally of brass, are none too 
loose for the children when first they put them on. They are not afterwards removed 
exc^t as a sign of disgrace, so the discomfort they cause is willingly borne, but the 
legs of many of the Tadun and Dobang women are hideously misshapen in conse- 
quence. This practice is not however universally observed amongst these two clans. 
The Minyong women wear woven anklets of Uack cane, whidi are about four inches 
long shaped to the 1^ and, being comparatively loose, do not interfere with the 
natural curves of their lower limbs. 


1 TImm obienratioiu. togethtf wifh detiiif reggrdiag tho ptyoint pf the tettoer which I have embodied, were 
fieocded in tome notes shown to ms tqr Mr. Fane, A.P.O., Pislghatf they appeared to be in the handwriting of the late 
Mr. Noel WJUiamson, A.P 0., Sediye. Mr. WiQlenison stated that it takea three yfars to complete the designs, 
t Ftomaaotoby thelatoMr. Noel WOHamsoii. 

> Pool eMdeneti 

t Kail^o Afaois have a cuetom of fastening np the penis to the waistband with a strand of fibrous grass tied round 
toe inepiioe. This praotloe is foDowed by certain of the Panggi villagee. 
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The tribes inhabiting the highlands north of the Brahmaputra, unlike certain 
of the Naga clans, do not habitually go naked. Boys up 
to the age of nine or ten are of course frequently seen in a 
state of nature, but the nearest approach to entire nakedness seen amongst adults 
was the rough leaf skirt worn by u Dafla woman from a village beyond the zone 
influenced by civilization ; with this may be considered the custom of Abor men to 
discard coats and loin-cloths and wear only a fibrous sporran during the rains. As 
regards the Daflas, e.spccially those of the Subansiri highlands where the art of 
weaving appears to be non-existent, the women supplement their skirts of imported 
doth with a large number of cane rings joined together. This makes a crinoline 
over-skirt and, together with the wide cane- work bands across their breasts and the 
brass-studded belts that they wear, probably comprised their entire costume before 
the fabrics of a higher civilization were obtainable. In hot weather, when working 
in the fields nr iu the house, the hill women go about stripped to the waist, wearing 
only the one cloth wound tightly round their bodies and covering them from the 
waist to the knee. It has been gathered that the Dafla women revert to their more 
primitive but undoubtedly cooler garb of cane when working in the fields. 

The dress «if the two sexes is dissimilar and, especially as regards the men, 
costume differs considerably iu tlie various communities. Clothes amongst the 
Oalongsand Abors may be divided into two categories, those that are made locally by 
the women to supply the wants of the household and those that are imported either 
from the North (i.e Tibet tlirough the Boris), from the Hast (Tibet from the upper 
Dibang) or from the plains of As.saui. While the art of weaving appears to be 
unknown to the hill tribes between the Subansiri and the Aka country, the Galongs 
and Abors have burrowed from the plains not only the loom and spinner but the 
cotton teaser that enables the more Southern clans at all events to produce lengths of 
cotton fabric and rough cotton rugs. The cloth is either coloured and worked into 
patterns of bands and lines, or is plain white. The coloured cloths arc woven in 
many different designs, none of which are distinctive of any particular community. 
Consequently detailed mca.suremeuts of the various patterns are valueless for purposes 
of comparison. The Minyong and Southern Galong cloths are usually red with blue 
lines running through the material. Amongst the Pasials yellow and black, white 
and red or red and green are not infrequent combinations of colour. But iu modem 
local products of tlie Balek I’asi-Minyong group, as in their agriculture, customs, and 
religion, it is unsafe to consider any variation from the usages of other localities as 
indigenous and true Abor, since the influence of the plains is very marked and is 
growing stronger. The coloured cottons used in weaving by these Southern com- 
munities are frequently bought from Marwari traders. These coloured cotton cloths 
are woven in narrow strips about a foot wide. Two pieces of similar design are sewn 
together so as to bring the pattern into horizontal lines when worn as a skirt, 
or upper garment. The usual length for a skirt of two of these pieces is about 
3' 0' by The cloths are further ornamented by band of needle-work, sewn 
across the cloths and at right angles to the woven pattern. In a rather striking 
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yellovr and black doth seen in Balek the band of .needle-work was an inch broad in 
a diamond design of red, black and white, making a good imitation of the markings 
on a snake’s skin, although of course differing entirely in colour from any known 
rq>tile, save possibly a chamdeon on a tartan rug. 

’The plain white cloths are still made of local cotton even in Balek. 'fhey are 
ornamented with a band of really artistic needle-work in various colours, generally red 
and blue, along the short edges. These doths are used as shawls, or for carrying 
children, or sometimes grain, but the ordinary upper garment is a second coloured 
cloth wound round the body so as to cover the breasts, fvoin-cloths for the 
men ate made either of material similar to the plain white cloth, or of vegetable 
fibre. 

The cotton rugs are an inferior but by no means worthless imitation of the plains 
Miri purl, and consist of two strips sewn together. They are used by the men as 
blankets, or else they are cut into coats made on the model of those imported from 
met. 

In the northern portions of the Dihang valley the women wear white or black 
cloths of local manufacture. These are made of cotton.' 

It may be of interest to describe here by way of comparison tlie clothes worn by 
the Chulikata and Bebijia Mishmis. The men of these septs in addition to Tibetan 
woollen coats wear what can best be dciK:ribed as tabard-like garments of takin skin 
These are noteworthy as they seem to be the only garments that have been seen 
with any semblance of shape. They are put together in accordance with the lie of 
the takin hair and are shaped with some idea of cut. The Mtshrai women weave 
loin doths for the men and skirts for themselves ; the cloth is generally dark blue 
with a red or yellow line running through it.’* 

Amonpt Abors and Galongs the headdress is only worn by the men, since the 
women go bare-headed. It takes the form of a cane helmet which, primarily an 
important feature of the warrior’s equipment, is in common every-day use. Hats 
made of mithan hide have been seen in the Oalong country, but are not generally 
worn. The helmet varies slightly in shape and considerably in ornamentation but 
has the same general appearance, when divested of its trappings, throughout the 
Abor and Galong hills. It can best be described as an almost briinless and distinctly 
oval “bowler.” Hade of successive rings of thin cane it is built up and bound 
together with strips of fine cane woven vertically and so closdy as to entirely cover 
the ring foundation. The basketry is so fine that some of the helmets will hold 
water, and they are all so strongly made as to be sword-proof. The brim is invariably 
encircled with a ring of stout cane and, in some clans, the upper part of the helmet 
is further strengthened with broad rings and slips of the same material. In the 
bravery of his headdress the Abor breaks away to some extent from the uniformity 
that ^aracterizes most of his cltfthing, equipment and personal possessions. Tufts 

1 TIm oottoo plant ii found right up the Dihang valley. 

* Captain Bethellt to whom I am indebted for the deacription of the Miihmi rioth, telli me that it is similar to the 
Tibetan military pattern. 
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of dyed hair, boars’ tusks, the beaks and feathers of the horn bill, and serow horns 
are all used to adorn his helmet. In decking his war hdmet with tufts and Inwg 
tresses of hair dyed black and red that fall over his face, the Fadam Abor is quite in 
accord with Celestial ideas of the moral effect that a terrible appearance may be 
expected to produce in an enemy's ranks. (Plate XXII.) 

Men who can afford to buy them wear ^ort woollen coats that come down 
either straight from Tibet or through the Dibang valley. ’ Hiese coats are generally 
about 2' 6 * in length, are open down the front and have short sleeves. Different 
communities seem to affect distinctive patterns. The Southern Minyongs and Pasis 
wear bluish coats marked with rather interesting designs in white, blue and red.' 
Anotlier pattern noticed in other Minyong communities was reddish brown in colour 
ornamented with inconspicuous bands of yellow.* Some of the Southern Galongs 
wear rather longer coats made of whitish wool with red tabs on the collar. Among 
the Northern Galongs white woollen coats are bought from the Boris. The Bomo 
Janbo wear short dark blue coats of serge-like stuff not seen elsewhere. A loin doth 
with the few cane rings that help to support it completes the costume of the men, 
unless the black or red cane rings worn on wrists and legs are induded. 

Their ornaments consist of the blue or green porcdain beads that come from the 
North, and strings of beads from Marwari shop-keepers are common near the 
Ihese beads, if they are old, are regarded as heirlooms of considerable value. Brass 
bracdets of local manufacture are universally worn.’ The Padam clan wear heavy 
metal earrings, but a cylinder of cane serves, as a rule, the needs of the Galongs and 
Abors amongst whom ear ornaments are not so greatly in favour. Wheu starting 
off on a raid, or wheu going on a long journey, thehillmen carry ruksacks with a 
wtertight covering of sago-palm fibre dyed black. This covering is apparentlyin 
imitation of bear skin which, though exceedingly rare, is sometimes found on the 
ruksacks. This receptade takes their food and such gear as they require. Pipe, 
tobacco, quartz * and sted, pan (amongst the Southern hillmen) and lime are carried 
in a satchel of deer or lizard skin. A dao and the little crooked knife in its 
work dieath that hangs as a rule round the neck, are so necessary to the hillmen’s 
existence that they cannot be looked upon as weapons. (Plate XVm.) 

The women’s costume consists in all of three pieces. These are the beyop, the 
skirt and the breast cloth. As soon as they can walk the girls wear .a disc or two ' 
about the loins, or perhaps some metal charm, or a few sbdls. tfiiis, in a few years, 
expands into the heyop, the girdle worn by every maid and woman from the Dibang 
to the Subansiri vmtil the birth of her first child. The beyop cm iMats <rf locally*made 
discs ‘ fastened on to a band of cane, screw pine or a strip of hide. These discs vary 
in size. \ 'The larger, averaging about 3| inches in diameter, are worn in the centre 
of the girdle and the remainder graduated in diminidiing size towards the 

• Ptetea XVt aqd XX. a xiij, j, , tipicalljr Hfahmi pattm. 

> The Ktrkopeopl* wear McUMMofhollowbiwacyUadan, like biU o( 

♦ Captain I'ortet (17th Kajputa) found large garnet rryatala in uac in one Bdri viUage. 

» See PlateaVandXIX. 
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Although AS a general rule skirts ate worn from early childhood, girls of about 
14 may occasionally be seen with no other covering save the heyof and a cloth about 
the idioulders (generally supporting a younger brother or sister), but the number of 
discs on the Minyong girdle give it enough weight to fall in a graceful curve that 
entirely fulfils its purpose. The number of discs varies in the different tribes 
Minyong Abors wear 7, 8, or even 9 discs on the girdle, and Galong girls 3 or 
4. To the North the Janbos are satisfied, it is believed, with two discs, and the still 
less chary maids of the Boris are said to be content with one.' The heyop discs are 
not worn during the period of menstruation. ,The mythical origin of the heyop is that 
a spirit Oingor-Shingor fell in love with a woman, and whenever he had intercourse ^ 
wi^ her he gave her a heyop disc. When a child was bom she took off the girdle, 
of discs; and that is how they first were worn, and why they are discarded on the 
birth of a woman's first born. ■ 

Both skirt and breast doth are wound tightly round the body, tlie skirt being 
held in its place by cane rings.' The wearing of the breast cloth'is not habitual, for 
a hill woman does not consider the exposure of the upper part of her person to be 
immodest. 

Harried women, whether Dafla, Oaloug or Abor, frequently wear waist bands 
studded with metal bosses. These are very much' smaller than the average heyop discs 
and are generally made of brass. Girls and women wear rings of cane round their 
waists whether they wear metal-studded bands or not ; and they weave for them- 
selves very fine belts of cane in white, relieved by patterns of black interwoven 
through the material. The women wear, sometimes in great profusion, necklaces 
eimllnr to those worn by the men. Their brass bracelets are of a lighter stamp than 
those of the men. 

The following short description of &e costume of the Dallas will give some idea 
of such differenca that exist on ei&er bank of the Subannii river. In headgear 
the Abors and Galongs offer a markk contrast to their neighbours. The less imposing 
T>afln headdress is a skull cap with a projection about 2^ incha long at the back that 
giva it the apparana of a quaidi with one handle. The cane work is infinitely finer 
and is still more dosely woven in this hat than in the Abor and Galong helmet. The 
front of the Dafla hat is frequently ornamented with a serow horn, and a btmch of very 
thin stalks of ane bound together is thrust through a hole at the top of the crown. 
This ornament hangs over the back of the ap. A loop of string attached 

to the front of the hat, together with a dcewer of brass or bamboo, holds the tuft of 
beatddn, or blade fathers that form a pak to the haddress. This is a distinctive 
fadiion. The Subansiri hillma do not bunch their hair above their 
fotdieads according to the fashion of the more Western Daflas; tbewoma 
foll o w the Dafla custom whidi is a dnular coiffure to that of the Memongs to 


I Tlw Aafong girli wear, m a nilt, j dixa. 

i Uw Kate oonatry eapedally, when ** dam-ditsa" an particularly bad duriaK the raiaa, the women have au 
w4^ pioteetifig themadvaa from the poiaonoua bitea of theae peats. A small bask^ filletl with smouldering 
ten faik is sa s panded from the waist under the ridrt. 
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the east. Neither men nor women shave their heads like the Minyongs; indeed 
they lake what stcp.s they can to adorn their hair, for the men bind it with a fillet 
made of long strips of cane or hide studded with small white metal bosses. This 
fillet has not been found outside the Dafla Hills The wealthier men wear earrings 
that look like aluminium egg-cups. The Western Daflas wear yellow or white "hill 
amber ’ ' ' necklaces, but the Subansiri clans wear strings of large round blue porcelain 
lieads that are highly prized and arc handed down as' heirlooms. They differ in 
shape but not in substance from the best Abor and Galong beads. They carry daos, 
and hang a long metal skewer round their necks .Smoking materials are carried in a 
snakeskin or sambhur skin satchel. 

Their costume accords with the briefest and simplest description, for it consists, 
South of the Kamla at least, of a small loin cloth, a few cane rings round the waist, 
and a blanket, which very occasionally was found to be of wool and imported from 
Tibet. Tlie ordinary flattish hill basket is in general use, and in wet weather the 
black fibrous (or, sometimes, bear skin) ruk.sack is carried. The dress of the women 
has already been described. 

Only two musical instruments are made in the country, the gourd pipe and what 
I, «i, be described as the Abor harp. (Plate XIX.) 

The cymbals, drums and gongs occasionally found throi^h- 
out the hills are all imported. The commoner of the locally-made instruments consi.sts 
of a gourd with a hollow stem. 9 to 10 inches long. Through the bulb of the gourd are 
thrust four reeds, three of the pipes being in a line, tlie other l)eing inserted nearer the 
stem of the instrument. The solitary reed has one notch on one side of it and two 
on the other ; the other three reeds have four and one, five, and seven respectively. 
Tlierc is, of course, a clear passage from the whistlc-pipc mouths of the reeds to the 
end projecting through the bulb of the gourd. The sounds produced are like the notes 
of a chanter. 

% 

The Abor harp is made of a splinter of bamboo, the centre of which is cut into a 
tongue, and two pieces of string. Strainsof music are produced by twisting one string 
round the first joint of the forefinger of the left hand until the bamboo slip almost 
touches the finger. Then place the convex side of the ‘ ‘ harp ’ ’ against the teeth and 
pull the second string with the right hand. This must be done in short jerks and in 
exact prolongation of the bamboo slip, a procedure differing from the way itt which 
the Jews’ harp is played. The vibration of the bamboo tongue produces the music. 

The following account of the nygration from Kebang to Mishing, given by one of 
The PuundinR oi a Colony. coloiiists, shows how new settlements are founded 

when the over-population of the village niakes migration 
necessary. Ten men, the inmates of five houses, left Kebang with their women-folk 
after the harvest wascut to prospect, but without removing their mithan, goods or chat- 
tels from Kebang. This mo.st probably took place early in December, when springs 
are at their lowest and thequestion of water on the prospective site could best be settled. 


1 Proquentlx known as sarpentine 
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Having decided upon the site, they erected u long hut in which lliey all lived, nnlil the 
work of clearing the spur and building the houses was coniplete«l. Into these the 
colonists moved, bringing their lures el peiuiles <lown from Kebang. As reports were 
favourable ten more houses sprang u]) the following year. And so the village grew. 

("hie of the first proceedings of a young ,\boror (lalong colony is to plant jack trees 

Village* and Hoiim-s aroiuid tlic village. 'Hieseare generally protected by 

fencing from the ravages of cattle. Hill villages are almost 
invariably on the healthy .sites «»ITered by high spurs. HamlxM) piiK's bring the water 
into the villages if there is no .spring or .stream quite close to the houses, ami consider- 
able skill is shown in the alignment of the arinetlncts, some of which arc of gresU 
length. Tw'o pipes were noticed, one Minyong, the other Memong, that were over 
350 yards long.' The Subansiri Dallas bury their dead within the precincts of the 
village, the Abors and (lalongs just outside it. (Iraves, as a rule, arc Indow the group 
of houses, but at Ledum it was noticed that they weretpiite close to the water .supply 
and just alrove the village. The Mislunis bnry dead freemen just outside their 
villages, but sometimes the Iwdies are .said to be burnt None of the .\bor villages 
that I have visited had all-round defensive perimeters, Imt many of them had short 
bamboo palisades furnished with clievaux-ile-frise guarding the approaches, or strong 
log and stone stockades; and the village site, as a rule, had been selcvted with an eye 
to good natural defences, such as inacces.sible clilTson two or three sides of it. The 
granaries ' are built otitside the group of dwelling houses. Near the plains the villages 
are small, numbering from 20 to 50 houses. Tlie largest aunmnnity, the llalek group, 
is made up of six villages aggregating i(m) houses. Many single villages further north 
are as large, or larger, than this. 

Tliere is a great similarity in the apjK'arancc of all the hillmen's hon.ses along the 
frontier, whether Dafia, (lalong, Almr or Mishmi. ('ialonghon.scs howeverare raimxl con- 
siderably higher off the ground than any others that hav( been visited. The number 
of people accustomed to live together under the same nx)f in the variou.'' trilK-s cansi's 
the Mishmi and Dafla houses in particular to be very much longer tluin tho.se of the 
Abors, amongst whom one family to a house is the rule. In conserinence of this Abor and 
Oalong villages appear to be far larger than tliose of their more gregarious ncighlxairs. 
Two able-bodied men to a house w<»uld .seem to lie a fair estimate for (lalong and 
Abor villages, amongst the western Daffas from 4 to 20, whilst nmoug.st theSnbansiri 
Uaflasandthe Mlshmis 20 might, in the chief’s houses, prove fartiMi Iowan estimate. 
Slaves live in the house w'ith the family, and are therefore included in this total. 
Chulikata and Hebijia houses are sometimes over 300 feet long. .Vmongst the Min- 
yongs up the Dihang valley each son or near relative when he marries builds his house 
end on and almost touching the parental gable, or prolongs the row of family houses 
that has already been formed, presenting the apiiearance of one long continuous build- 
ing. The Galongs do not follow this custom. Abor houses are raiseil, as a rule, from 


• On • vWt to Heylio (Meinbn) in 1914 1 {oiind two nquadoct* ouch over 1000 ^>rdi Iook. ' 
t 8(« Poal't femnrto. J.A.S.a. Vol. I,XV, Pirt III, No. 1 , p- with tet«r«nce to (frannriw In general. 
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4 to 6 feet off the ground, on The thatch comes low down to protect the 

rather flimsy walls from the wind and rain. Cane leaves are very commonly used, 
but tLatching material varies, of course, according to the locality : it generally lasts 
about three years. The pitch of the roof is exceedingly steep. An open platform 
projects from the front verandah that leads into the house. There are two en- 
trances, one at the front and one at the back, that are reached by the notched 
logs that do duty for ladders. The living room is generally about 30 ft. by 24. In 
all hill-houses trophies of the cliase adorn the walls. The master of the house sleeps 
near the door and the remainder of the family on the further side of the fire-place. 
Such household duties as cleaning grain are carried on near the back door. Shelves 
are hung from the roof to hold the family belongings. The room is exceedingly dark 
as light can only enter throtigh the low doorways. Tlie flooring is of split bamboos; 
the fire-place is of earth and stones, fmtering by the front door there is a long passage 
running down tlie right side of the house; this leads to the latrines, which are over the 
pigsties, and provides a peculiar but mo.st effective form of sanitation. 

Oalong houses are raised high off tliegroundsometimestoaheightof i2feet,bamboo 
being the usual struts. Memong houses are built in orderly rows, a practice followed 
largely by the Abors, but other (lalong villages that have been visited presented a 
less regular appearance. 'iTie Galongs divide off the living room, and make s pH al 
accommodation for the women, thus following in a modified form the Mishmi custom of 
providing cubicles behind the common room of the house for the different families 
that live under the same roof. The Daflas (like the Mishmis) live several families 
together, imder one roof, but i)rovidc only one big living room. 

A typical Subamsiri house would be about 80 feet long and about 20 feet broad. 
The Subansiri hoascs are suljstantially built of planks and firmly supported on struts, 
like Abor and Galong houses. The western Dafla houses arc smaller and flimsily 
built, generally of bamboo ; whilst instead of providing strong well-thatched p^n s 
raised off the ground for their live stock, like their neighbours the eastern Daflas, they 
almost invariably herd them together under their houses, h'ire-places are made at 
intervals down tlie centre of the room. The itsual .shelves hanging from the roof 
are provided. At the end of the living room the grain is cleaned, and here the women 
give birtli to their children. This portion of the room is partially screened off. As 
in Abor hau.ses the head of the Dafla establishment has his place nearest the door, and 
the principal members of the hoasehold sit round the first fire-place, generally on diort 
bits of log, smoking incessantly and passing round the ever-flowing gourd. Along 
the left side of tlie house runs a narrow passage, in which the beer is brewed, and on 
the right side is a long open verandah in which fowls are kept. At the far end of 
the living room in the Subansiri houses a door opens on to a narrow verandah 
down to the pigsties. All hill granaries are raised off the ground on piles and an 
attempt is made to keep out the rats by providing the struts with broad wooden 
discs. 

Besides the ordinary dwelling hou-ses and granariesAbor villages invariably contain 
a barrack for the, young men called the moshat and often, but by no means invariably, 
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a dormitory for the unmarried girls called the rasheng, in which they alwasrs sleep, but 
do not cook. The moshap, which is a noticeably long building, is provided with numer- 
ous exits-, and is, as a rule, in a central position ; here guests arc entertained and 
councils are held. Women are forbidden to enter the moshap, but a corre.sponding 
self-denying ordinance does not exist as regards the ras/rcMg. At Konilwng, the chief 
Memong village, a fine guest house was noticed some little way outside the village and 
considerably bdow it. Tlie Calongs also have a bachelors’ barrack, which they call 
the deri. Although the Galong girls sleep in their parents’ houses there is a custom of 
s^pegating the women durijig menstruation in a sci)arate house. 'Tliis hou.se, it is said , 
is specially built by the skives of the village. The Almrs do not observe this custom 
of segregation, which may be compared with ancient I<evitical regulations. During 
periods of menstruation, according to the Minyongs, the women are not segregated 
in other houses but sleep on the far side of the hearth. 'Hie Mi.shmi.s and Daflsis have 
neither moshap nor rasheng. 

'The household possessions of the Abors and kindred tribes can be divided into 
two groups. The first, purely domestic gear; the second, those articles that pa.ssas 
cumney currency throughout the country. The first group include 

the modern brassware obtained from the Plains, looms and 
spinning gear, bamboo chungas, mats (generally of screw pine) and more or less ela- 
borate cane basket work of various descriptions. The .second category includes dankis, 
gongs, bells, and necklaces of old porcelain beads, besides merangs and other interest- 
ing bits of metal work. Milhan and slaves are of high commercial value. Values and 
prices are extremely difficult to convert into ordinary currency, 'riie worth of any 
partiatlar thing depends upon .size and workmamship ; cattle naturally vary greatly 
in price, and the common phra.se “ so many mithan ” is consequently misleading.' 
Slaves are valued according to their working capacity and sex. Moreover the same 
article varies very appreciably in value in different localities. 

Dankis are made in 'Tibet. It is possible that some arc brought down the Dihang 
and Siyom valleys; but as those recently obtained in Riga 
*'****’ were all said to come from the Padam, it is most probable 

that these interesting bowls are imported from Ea.stern Tibet through Uie upper 
Dibang valley and so into the Abor hills. Even the bowls that are obvious copies of 
finer work are far superior to an3rthiAg that the Abors and allied tribes arc known to 
manufacture. Abor art does not appear to rise above the .simplest conventional 
designs to the representation of animal life which, in a people with whom hunting fills 
so prominent a place, is practically the negation of art. The dankis * are ornamented 
wiA conventional Buddhist symbols that are meaningless to the tribes south of Tibet. 
These dankis are commonly found, and used as money, in the villages right down to the 
plains of Assam. The bowls are obviously ca.st, and, as tlie typical dimensions may 

1 The average being from 45 to 75 rupees, but they have been known to fetch lao lupem, Ruikts of courbe are 
Taludesi to the Abors, Galongs and Daflaa living in villages out of touch with Assam, Kven the foot-hill villagers have 
to be educated up to a belief in the value of the smaller silver pieces, 
t See FIste UUI. 
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be taken lo be 17J indies diameter at tlie moutli of the bowl, where it is widest, by SI' 
inches in deptli, the difficulties of manufacturing them must be considerable. Two 
types of daiiki have lieen found. The more common variety is made of a brittle grey 
alloy, inwliich there is a considerable proportion of antimony. Round the inside of 
tlie liowl are, as a rule, eight .symbols (.sometimes there are only seven). or occasionally 
four. The eight usual .symbols arc: (r) TheWieelof I, ife {in its simplest form). (2) 
The White Umbrella. {.() Thel'ish. (4) Tlie Pot of Treasure. ( 5 ) Thel^otus. (6) The 
Conch Shell, (yi The .so-called Xikisc of l/ive. (8) The Armorial Flag of Victory. 
J udging from the numerous (latikis of this type that have been examined, the form of 
the I, ot us, the M.sh and Wheel of Ijfemaylie elaborated or simplified, whilst the other 
symbols adhere to the same isinventional design in each case. Below these symbols 
the Im)w1 narrows to a diameter of alxmt 15 inches. The bottom of the bowl is almost 
fiat. Outside the bowl, and coinciding witli the symbols inside, are four large and four 
small metal deets, the latter being placed in the centre of a conventional leaf design. 
These large and small elects are alternate. They are either msed for carrying the 
ilankis about or for sus|K'nding them cauldronwise over a fire on the exceedingly rare 
occasions that they are used fur lamking. Below the elects a band in key pattern runs 
round the bowl. Three rai.sed ribbands of metal nm down outside from the rim and 
meet in the centre of the Ixittom (if the Im)w1, dividing it into three equal parts. The 
bowls are regarde<l as money throughout the hills ; the rare occasions on which they 
are u.sed as cemking utensils atqwar chiefly to present themselves when treaties are 
Inniig ratified. 

I am indebted to Mr. Keiuj) for the opixMtunity he most kindly gave me of ex- 
amining the one example known of tlie second type of danki. This bowl is of tlie same 
size as the others, but is made of a dififerent metal, and is in every respect most mark- 
edly superior to the other liowls that have licen examined. The bowl is unfortunately 
broken, and one of the four symbols with which it was ornamented is now missing. 
These symlxils are : (i) Closed I^rtus, (2) The Om, (j) I/)tus, (4) missing, but the frag- 
ment remaining is certainly the portion of a symbol in character, possibly the Om 
repeated. It is uot impos.sible that this second type of bowl is the relic of some earlier 
civilization that at least spread its influence many centuries ago, through the hills south 
of the Main Range of the Himalayas. Such of these bowls that still exist may or may 
not have Ix'en buried, to lx* found as stated by the present-day Abor when woijdng in 
his fields. They may, it is conjectured, be the bowls on which have been modelled 
tlic rough dttnkis commonly met with through the hills and are articles of export from 
Bhotan to the l<ohit. 

In the Upper Dihang valley the proximity of Tibet is proclaimed by a marked 
increase in the metal work, obviously obtained from that country, that is to be seen. 

The only indigenous attempt at making the Ukeness of anything liviug upon the 
earth lias been found at Kebang in the form of a copper armadillo of crude but 
amazing workmanship.' It is manifestly of considerable age. On one side (for it is 


I Sec Plate XVlIl, flu. u. Tbi- only other knowu »iiceinen ia in the poiaewion of Ur. Pune, A.P.O., Paiigbat. 
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flat) the appearance is that of a Merang of an unusual t3rpe, with a granulated surface. 
When turned over, the head, legs, feet and other portions of the creature’s anatomy, 
faithfully reproduced by the ancient artificer, are disclosed to view. It is about 3 inches 
long and stands firmly on its feet, the flat disc-like body being raised about inch off 
the ground. One piece of metal-work, seen at Balck, can hardly be considered, for it is 
quite new and represents an indifferent attempt to reproduce the figure of a man in a 
newspaper advertisement. It is not indeed a question of espying his beard under his 
muffler for the line of large buttons down what looks like an over-coat clearly bewrays 
the European tailor. 

Another form of money met with in most villages is the gong. Tlie.se are of vari- 
ous sizes (the standard of measurement being the depth of 
metal at right angles to the face), to each of which in 
accordance with its age is assigned as definite a value as is possible amongst a people 
whose standard of currency is ceaselessly changing with tlieir n.'quirements. These 
gongs are round and perfectly plain, with a central boss. They are made of bcll- 
metal. 

Bells of various sizes, and more or less elaborately chased, are found throughout 
tlie hills. The smallest of all are worn, amongst the Padam, Panggis and Minyongs 

as ornaments of ritual by the miriis. Tliese bells,' some of 
”*"*■ wlxich appear to be of considerable age and are apparently 

made of the same metal as the finer type of danki, are rather like sleigh-bells in appear- 
ance and are worn in bunches. The larger bells are u.sed as currency. They are almost 
invariably tongueless and frequently broken, and quite possibly are the worn-out pro- 
perty of the monasteries that, it is gathered from our various Kamba witnes.ses, is 
foisted upon the I/) traders at the marts along the frontier. The largest and most 
valuable bells are generally kept buried in the jungle, a precaution frequently taken 
by the owners of the gongs. In a Dafla village in the Kamla valley a beautiful bell 
and some copper bracelets were literally unearthed for exhibition. ^ 

Another possession of the Abors of peculiar interest is, the copper disc called the 
merang.* These vary in size and the curious handle-like 
piece of metal projecting from the disc gives them the a])- 
pearance of the specula of Greek and Roman civilization.* A specimen obtained from 
the Yamne valley was 5 inches in diameter with a projection ij inches long. The 
tmang is invariably provided with two small holes on the circumference furthest 
from the projection, but it is denied by the Abors that it is worn as a talisman round 
the nedc. The Abors say they are of great age and were brought over the hills by 
their remote ancestors when first they came into the country they now occupy. Two 
^t h f** of their origin have been offered by the hill-men, the one worthy of con- 

sideration being that the tmangs are made of metal dug up from the fields; the other 
a* piannf:i<wi is that they fell from the sky and were dug up by industrious cultivators 

i'8HPItt*XIX,Sgani6,7. It. « Sm P lttoXVni, ii. ii, ij. 

t It .was gathend la tha Mamba cotmtrr tbit milang is Tibataa for a mirror. 
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when clearing the hill side. It is of course within the bounds of possibility that these 
discs of metal were made by some long- forgotten dwellers in these hills. But I am not 
prepared to hazard an opinion either as to their origin or what purpose they served. 

Besides his mrangs the well-to-do hill-man may possess one other heirloom of 
unknown age and origin. This is the copper scarab-like ornament called the dine I 
This, unlike the tnerang, is used as an amulet. 

Another interesting form of metal work is the disc, or rough Maltese Cross with 
one, or sometimes two, cones projecting from it. These vary considerably in work- 
manship, but are generally made of the danki metal. One that has been mea.sured 
was 4j inches across, with the projecting cone i inch in length. The point of the 
projection is frequently a cylinder that, if it were found in Tibetan hand.s, would cer- 
tainly contain a charm or prayer ; these , however , appear to be empty and some at least 
from their rough workmanship seem to he copies of metal work imported from Tibet. 
These pieces of metal work arc provided with a loop under the disc to enable them to 
be worn as charms. They are .said to have a medicinal value. As there is a second 
t3q)e in which the apex of the cone is surmounted by a miniature deyop doubled over 
almost into the form of a cylinder, the charms appear to be both "male and female. 
It is conjectured that they are ajArodisiaes. Small rough cymbals, which these 
charms .sometimes rather distantly resemble, are also found in the possession of the 


hill-men. 

In connexion with the statement that has appeared that the Maltese Cross design 
is the last surviving trace of mis.sionary work that was undertaken in the Abor hills . 
about 50 years ago, it may be observed that some of the plaques appear to be very 
much older, and that a very similar design appears on some of the cloth that is yearly 
imported through the upper Dibang valley from Tibet. The cross in its simplest 
form, surrounded by a circle, or ornamenting .some circular object, is exceedingly 
common ; it appears on the blue imitation turquoise beads that come from Tibet 
and is the design with which the /teyops are ornamented. It is identical with the 
Wheel of Life symbol on the dankis. 

The most interesting personal property belonging to the Daflas of the lower 
Kamla valley (apart from the metal-work already re- 

nn.«»«Uor«dgbbo»,i„*trib.,. 

lain beads of Tibetan origin, some of which are of considerable age, and the chowris 
of serow hair dyed red set in worked metal holders (sometimes these are of silver) that 
the women hang round their necks.^ They also wear the metal charms and bells 
worn by the Daflas to the west of them and by their eastern neighbours. 

The Chulikata and Bebijia Mishmis are very poor in metal ornaments. The 
headmen, however, sometimes own Tibetan drums, and brass C3mibals which are 
used when the village has a dance. Ihc Digaru and Meju women of the Ldhit 
valley, on the contrary, are loaded with silver ornaments, beautiful examples <d 
Tibetan charm boxes, and plain neck-rings of solid silver that they make, in their 
own country, from rupees, for silver money comes intqthe Lohit vall^ from both 
China and India. 
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Headmen. 


The village community in the Abor and Oalong country, where society is in a 
• ^ „ , slightly more advanced state than amongst the Daflas and 

The Vdlage'Commuaity. .... .. . . . 

Mishmis of both Dibang and Lohit valle)rs consists of the 
headmen of the village, the medidnc-man, the craftsmen, the groups of families, the 
young men and the slaves. 

The headman (Gam) is chosen by the voice of the community. In this election 
experience to guide such affairs as policy and the selection 
and division of fresh sites for “ jhums,” and wealth to en- 
tertain .strangers when necessary in the name of the village, all weigh. Age is also a 
factor, for the Gam is the village Nestor. An miusually young Gam connotes excep- 
tional force of character. But the most important plank in the candidate’s plat- 
form is the measure in which his orders and ideas convey the ‘ ‘ sense ’ ’ of the village, 
for he as Gam must represent the sanior pars of the Councils periodically held in the 
moskap. If he does not the opinion of another man is listened to, and here the road to 
suspersession begins. It is personality, and a persuasive tongue, that rule. The 
several Gams to be found in almost every village may thus be accounted for. It has 
been observed that only the word of the leading Gam carries real weight in the com- 
munity. No form of voting appears to exist. The moot-like method of shouting 
down any dissentient and so obtaining unanimity in the Council is, presmnably, 
adopted. Doubtful matters are, however, settled by the casting of lots. When the 
common interests of a group of villages are likely to be affected, the Gams of the com- 
munities concerned meet and hold a coimcil together. But the village is the true unit , 
not the sept, nor the clan, still less the entire tribe although, of course, blood relation- 
ship creates a certain amount of sympathy. A community has been known, as a 
matter of policy, to elect a Gam from another village ; an instance of this is to be 
fotmd in the election during 1911 of a leading Komsing man as Gam of Kebang, after 
the deposition of Takot. 

Dutem Gam of Dedum, who is the strongest personality amongst the villages 
of the Abor foot hills, gave me an interesting account of the procedure that is adopted 
by an Abor who is anxious to get a voice in the affairs of the village. The ambitious 
Abor, who must be rich enough to defray his considerable election expenses, gives a 
feast, called ebor, to the village, at which a large amount of apong (wine) is provided, 
and mithan (tame Bos fronUUis) are kilted. The word ebor is not to be found in I/>rraine ' 
but etor is given as ' * name of an Abor feast.’ ’ 1 asked one of my interpreters, a Miri 
of Oiyang village, what the word meant and he said it is a feast, given by one manor 
mote, at which much apong and a cow, or mithan, is provided. This feast brings the 
donor’s wealth and generosity into due prominence. In about a year’s time he gives 
another feast, and on this occasion some villager is put up to make a laudatory speech. 
The enthusiasm bom of apong is calculated to assure the election of the would-be Gam. 
If be can afford it the new Gam, after election, gives a thirdfeast. Dutem described 
this as a well-known custom but one that, apparently, met with singularly little 


I Oictiontij of the Abo^lfiri Loagnoge, I^orraiae. B. B. Aomm, Secretariat Printing O0ke, igicj. 
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encouraf'cinent in liis own village. It is quite certain that the headship of the village 
is not liereditary, nor is there any trace whatsoever of the interesting custom of auto- 
matic colonization by the elder sons of the chief and the assumption of authority by the 
yotnigest that exists amongst Xagas and Lushais. 

The |M)sition and influence of women throughout the hills is remarkable, in spite 
of the fact that wives are, to all intents and purposes, 
Iwiight and sold, and that they are debarred from in- 
heriting property, besides the considerable influence exerted by the women over 
village opinion , priestesses are quite common amongst the Abors. Amongst the Sub- 
ansiri Daflas women are at liine,s actually deputed to take the posa annually distributed 
by (loveniment ; and I was told by the Daflas that in one village on the Kamla a woman 
was the leading personality, st'ttled disputes, and would be of the greatest assistance 
in procuring coolies for me. 

The .IZ/w/.v (priests) are invariably men amongst the (lalongs and Mishmis ; 

amongst the Alwrs priestesses are frerjuently met with. 
The ofliee is not looked upon as hereditary, but the way in 
which the mantle falls upon the new prophet will be explained when the religion of the 
people IS disciKsed. 

Tliere are smithies in almost every village ; the craft is not hereditary, bpt en- 
tirely dependent on the skill of the individual. 

Agriculture plays the most important part in the life of the people ; flocks and 
herds are largely owned, but the Abors and kindred tribes 
.^KrionUun-. pastoral people like the Poba nomads 

over the main range to the north. The ixiorer clans, such as the Midu Mishmis, rely 
to a greater degree on hunting, but although hunting is regularly and sy.stematically 
pursued , agriculture is the main .support of the tribes along the frontier. The crops 
vary in ipiality in different IcK'alities from the great agricultural prosperity of the 
Memongs of KomlKmg to tlic miserable stunteil Mishmi fields up the Khun river, 
l)Ul , excepting the foot-hill wlonists, who have to some extent adopted plains' methods, 
the hill tribes sow their crojts broadcast on stretches of cleared forest land, moving, 
as the .surface soil becomes exhausted, to a fresli area. The utter lack of clan 
organization may, it is considerwl, be partly due to the extravagant system of 
agriculture followed by the hillmen, who live in communities separated from each other 
by the extensive tracts that are required for their rotation of “jhums.” This 
isolation may possibly have done much to foster the prevailing spirit of self-interest 
and indqiendencc that hardly ever sees as far as the next village. 

Time is reckoned by the number of years since a tract was cleared for cultivation 
or, for longer iicriod’s, by the numlK'r of times any particular piece of land has been 
cultivated. In villages established within the memory of the older inhabitants every- 
thing is dated from the founding of the village : “ In the (lamship of So and So ” is 
another clas.sical method of recording local events. 

The Gam of the village decides on the tract to be cleared ; the men of the village 
all turn out, cut down, collect and bum the undergrowth and fell the trees. This 
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method of clearing is called “ jhuni-iiig ” and the ficld.s are kiiowji as ” jluuns,” in 
Assam. The Abot word for a jiiuni is ti-rik. The charred logs arc used to fence 
off the family holdings, which arc all apportioned by the Ciwi. These tree-trunks 
are often the recognized and usual foot-paths through the fields. I f a family is unable to 
work its own land, an arrangement is made with .some idher household, who work the 
plot instead, giving as rent a proportnm of the crop, or lal)ourers may lx- hired f«>r a 
food wage. The number pf years that a " jhum ' ' is worked varies from x to 5 years, ] 
l)eing the usual period. Some of the fields in the Sipu valley, where .sub.stantiiil wooden 
cattle-fences over 5 foot high are commonly used, and the alluvial flats of the Persen 
valley in the Dafla country (devoted largely to tobacco) appeared to Iw under even longer 
periods of cultivation. The iwriod during which the “ jhums ” lie fall«)w, and revert 
into bmsh and light tree jimgle easily distinguishable from virgin forest, depends to a 
great extent upon the ixjindation that the area has to support. Within the radius of a 
group of large villages the land may be taken up after four or five years, but old 
“jhums,” within the vicinity of .small communities, have bam noticed that mu.st 
have been over 20 years old. “ Jhuniing ” does not appear to be carried on beyond 
a height of 5,5(X) feet. Some of the fields, espa'ially in the (laloiig and Mlshmi cmmtry , 
are on incredibly steep hill-sides. Terracing and the irrigatif)n of the fields are Iw’th 
unknown. All ria* cultivation is dry, but in the IJalek fields it was notiad that rice 
was growing by itself in clumps that had been dibbled in by hand, an improvement 
upon the usual indiscriminate sowing of all the crops together. It has been observed 
that *'jhum” cultivation is not nearly so clean in its second year, and the grasses 
in the third year frequently almost choke the crops Peal,' in his account 
of various hill customs,, notices this fonn of agriculture and )X)ints out that after the 
site is abandonal creepers and young trees kill the gra&ses, which cannot grow in 
shade, and so, by re-afforestation, the tract becomes once more ready for ‘'jhuining.” 

•The groimd, when cleared, is prepared for sowing in the roughest manner by 
scratching the surface to the depth of a few inches with a dao or a ixnntcd stick. Ther*-' 
are two sowings, the first ” ai-uk ” rice, in January and Kebruary, the second the 
Miri (white) rice in about April and May. The two harvests are in May and Septem- 
ber — October ; but the time of harvest of course varies considerably. Wlieu the crops 
are about 2 ft. high the fields are weeded and cleaned. Millet and job'.s-tears an: .sown 
broadcast with the rice; they ripen more slowly and the millet sown for the second 
crop is not ready till December. I was told by the Subansiri Daflas that they put in 
about five times as much millet (from which they brew their beer) as they do rice. 
Black dal and pepper are also grown. Chillies, cucumbers and pumpkins are grown in 
quantities. Separate fields of maize were seen in tire Dobang country. Round , and in 
middle of, many of the hill villages little enclosures are made where maize, .sugar- 
cane or opiiun are grown. Cotton is sown in April and gathered in October. Wax for 
the smith’s moulds is collected in May and J une. Tliiscalendar applies to the southern 
districts in normal years. The villagers are busy trapping during the off season. In 

I J.A.aB., Vol. LXm, Pan m. No. 1, 1894. p. >*• 
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the villages jack-trees (Mishnii country excepted, so I am informed by Captain 
fiethell), oranges, lemons and guavas are grown; and some care is taken of the 
clumps of bamlxxi flourishing, as a rule, in the vicinity. Neither oranges or lemons 
appear to be grown in or near the villages ea.st of the Yamne. Those communities that 
cultivate opium pick it in ()ctol)er. To scare birds away from the fields bamboo 
poles arc set up, to these are attached lines on which leaves are tied that swing freely 
in the wind. Another way in which the crops are protected is by putting a line of 
fresh plantain leaves round the edge of the fields to frighten the jungle-fowl. The 
Mishmis use bird scares on lines not unlike the tin protectors put on telegraph wires 
across grouse moors at home. 

Small houses are built in the “ jhums ” and in these the owners of the fields are 
accustomed to spend the night during harvest, if the cultivation is far from the village. 
Unes of women go across the fields, in harvest, and strip off the grain into conical 
creels slung on the right thigh. The straw is afterwards cut and burnt. The 
grain is collected in the “ jhum ” houses before it is taken into the granaries. The 
hill-men are as a rule very improvident, and the 20 maunds of rice that each household 
(on an average) has collected in its granary by the middle of December has almost 
disappeared two months before the next harvest. Drain is pounded in cradles made 
from the trunk of a tree ; fans of basket work arc used for winnowing. Rice is the 
staple Abor and Dalong cereal, and millet and Indian corn that of the Mishmis.' 

A considerable amount of tobacco is grown ; the leaves are picked , cut up and dried 
in tlie fields. The country about Yemsing is believed to be a great tobacco-growing 
district ; and the alluvial flats along the Persen valley in the Dafla country are largely 
under tobacert. Opium is occasionally grown, but is nut knowp in the districts to the 
north. Tobacco either smoked in a silver or bamboo ‘ cob ’ pipe or chewed, smoothes 
the rugged path of life for man, woman and child alike throughout the hills. 

The wine of the country is known as apong and is brewed from millet seed. A 
funnel is made with a bamboo frame and plantain leaf lining ; this is filled with millet 
seed and hot water is poured on to the grain which is then fermented. The liquid is 
‘ ‘ cleared ’ ’ with rice charcoal by the Abors which destroys the rather attractive 
light yellow colour of the liquor as made by the Daflas. The Mishmi wine is coffee 
coloured and is made similarly to that of the Daflas. The millet isboiled, fermented and 
soaked in warm water and the first brew (followed by several others) drained through 
a sieve. The first brew is the best and strongest. Amon^t the Mishmis and Dafias 
it is generally drunk warm. All tlie hill tribes drink quantities of apong from baby- 
hood on every possible occasion. It varies most noticeably in quality, and when 

I Angong Abnr cultlvatlcw if fat more primiUre than tkat of the and Karko people. Ooneeqaenllp rice 

cannot be called thdr ftaple food. They eubiiet for half the pear on anptUng fhejr can get. The ted pith of a palm 
locaUp known ai Uutl If ponnded up and Mrained a nnmber of timea in water. It formt a meal callad Ubt that if mada 
upintobraad. They eke thia out with fuchptodneU of the jnngla aa lcmleavaf,adthla fbota and thacultiratadjaekfmlb 
Theae Aboiy cone well into the pletaie drawn by the aiaabethan baUadtet Sapaidoa of the •• iUj acora and tan In 
Xyngei B«iicbe.'* a 

*' Semi gnaw bioun ematep of bnd aom bnrniah iofua Hkt dogga. 

• Som wyah to fyll thyr guttt willi oatta ratti myie or fragga.' • 
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well-made is a good and refreshing drink; although not nearly so intoxicating as the 
Naga rice beer, it is potent enough to *' com ’ ’ the noble savage within a reasonable time. 

All the tribes possess herds of mithan and numbers of pigs and fowls. Mithan 
Uventock individuals and are not, as was stated in an 

accoimt that ‘apiieared in the public press, common pro- 
perty. In addition to herds of mithan the Galongs, more especially the Memong dan, 
own herds of red cattle of a very good stamp : these are similar to Assamese cattle. 
Daflas and Calongs have numbers of goats. But goats are only seen in the 
Abor country very occasionally. The hiU-tribes do not milk their cattle' ; they 
use them as money and as sacrifices to be eaten at ceremonial feasts. The Galongs, 
unlike the Abors, eat dogs, and indeed any and every animal save the tiger.* Rats are 
looked upon as a great delicacy. Wild birds, beasts and fish are trapped or shot witli 
arrows, domestic animals arc strangled, mithan by being hanged, pigs by strangulation 
between two sticks thrust into the ground and pressed inwards. Mithan have a rope 
tied round their necks ; they are then driven up to an inclined .stage on which the Abors 
haul until the beast is strangled. This method of hanging is an interesting parallel 
to the Tibetan sacrifices at I,hasa where the animal with a noose round its neck is driven 
over the edge of a precipice. Another method is to half strangle the animal mid then 
throw the rope over the branch of a tree and pull on the rope until the unfortmiatc beast 


Preparation of Food. 


is dead. 

Birds, goats and pigs are burnt whole and unskinned in tlie fire before being eaten , 
tliey can hardly be said to be cooked. Wlien travelling in 
the Suban.siri valley I saw quantities of dried buffalo 
meat being brought up from the plams to supplement the local supplies of 
mithan, pig and goat. This dried meat the Dafias seem to prefer imperfectly 
cured. Rice, witli some relisli, and dried fisli or meat is the staple Abor-Galong 
food. Tliey also make a kind of bread of rice or maize. Rice is prepared in bamboo 
chungas, into which water is poured, the rice being enclosed in leaf envelopes. The 
chungas are leant against a horizontal stick fastened over the fire andfrcquently turned. 
When the chungas are charred all round the rice is found to be well cooked. Eggs are 
roasted. Prawns and various insects, especially cinnamon lieetlcs* and locusts, arc 
eaten, and the hill people collect fungi, some of which are actually poisonous, and eat 
th em after boiling them several times* in water. Blackberries and raspberries and other 
wild berries, plantains, wild mangoes and potatoes and other roots are collected and 
used for food. The hill-men eat two meals a day and refresh the inner man between 
the and evening repast by frequent drinks of apoitg. 

Every community does not necessarily possess a smith, nor do all the tribes weave 
cotton fabrics on the loom to make wearing apparel ; but 
all the hill-tribes show great ridll in making basket work 


MonufactuieB. 


1 Tht Bfembii people of cowrie milk their cattle. 

« See Dalton’e Bthnolc^ of Bengal, p. 33, for an exception to this rule of the hill tribei. 
* The head of this insect is poisonous and is rejected hj the hiH-men. 
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to meet many of tljcir requirements from the caiic that grows in tlie jungle. In the 
making of cloth anti in tnetal work the Abors and (ialongs show' their superiority over 
the iJaflas. Near the plains the Abor women weave tlie coloured cloths and rug-like 
cotton fabrics that have already been described. Further up the valley white cloth 
is made, and amongst the most northern |)eoj)le who have been visited black cloth is 
woven. Cotton is ginned in a machine by the Abors and (Ialongs, but not by the 
Dallas or Mi.sliinis juid gddiis (to be used either as Idankets or made into coats) are 
woven in a loom very similar to tlu)se use<l in Assam. The cane work of the helmets, 
wliether tl>e line Dafla pattern or tlie coarser (lalong and Abor work is .singularly 
good. A helmet will hold water and is strong enough to ward off a sword cut. The 
light basket work is also giHiil ; and serviojable mats are made of dry .screw pine leaves. 

Kaking in the Calong country and Komsing and Riu in the Abor country are cen- 
tres of a brisk iiotterj’ trade. The Kaking (xittery is made of grey, and the Abor of 
red, clay. The pots are kneaded and beaten out with a stone and a stick. 

The blacksmith's sliop, called Yng yiip ckum in .Mxir and Rongmme ko deri in (lalong, 
turns out the small knives worn suspended from the neck, daos, swords, spear and 
arrow heads, pipes, chainis, brass bracelets, girdle discs and heyop plates. These last 
are made very largely in Komsing. Only a few .skilled craftsmen can turn out the 
higher class of work. The best sword and bracelet work is done in theMemong villages 
on the .Siyom, and along the middle reaches of the Dihang river. Tlie best examples 
of bracelet work are very deeidy and clearly cut : the design distantly resembles 
arabesque, but is far more like some of the geometric patterns of Aurignacian age found 
in the Ilautes Pyrenees. Raw metal is not worked, W in making castings with wax 
and clay moulds and in working up iron rods, obtained from A.s.sam, into weapons, the 
local smiths .show some skill. The bellows are made of cylinders of large bamboos. 
The value of ii sword deiieuds on the numlier of welding lines on the blade. A 
hill-nian who wants some beyop <lise.s made lakes his own metal and jxissibly his 
own wax to the smith and has the di.scs ca.st and ornamented according to his 
own wislies. The ordinary design appears to be a copy of the Wheel of lyife 
synilnd commonly found on the dankis. The beyop discs are made in graduated sizes : 
the largest , which ate generally tiboul j j inches in diameter, arc worn in front. Broken 
bits of dankt metal are generally kept lor the manufacture of beyops, but brass is also 
used. A Kill man told me that Kurko is noted for its manufacture of beyop di.s(s, and 
that they are manufactured by melting the metal and making it into a long .string, or 
wire, which is coiled round into a flat disc. Melted metal Is then poured over it and the 
surface planed off neatly. Komsing' is also noted for the manufacture of these discs. 
The girdle discs frwiueiitly worn by married women throughout the hills are, as a rule, 
of brass. Some of the Dafla designs are elaborate and tliese arc of course of Tibetan 
manufacture. 

As regards the word ‘ ‘ beyop ’ ’ commonly used to denote the disc, or girdle of 
discs worn by the women, it may be noted that l/irraine gives beyop as “ a girdle of 
metal di.scs worn by Abor girls and by women before bearing children." A man of 
Riu told me tliat banyup was the name of one plate and nopium the whole girdle. As 
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he correctly named the ordinary waist belt (uk) asked as a test question the above may 
be correct. * 

Kach community has its own hunting area, as it has its agricultural area, clearly 

Ruiitui8aiidPj.hiiiK. features. With the exceptions of 

tigers that are trapped and birds that are snared, all 
animals are not only trapped but are hunted by large parties armed with bows and 
arrows, and the quarry is systematically driven. The arrow ordinarily usetl for hunting is 
a slip of bamboo ; barbed arrows worth on an average the equivalent to 4 annas apiece) 
are too .scarce to be generally expended in hunting. Dogs are regularly u.setl in hunting, 
and are highly valued in consequence. The Dallas more especially take the greatest 
care of their dogs. ( )ne Gam up the Kamla told me that after three years ' training they 
are considered “ as intelligent as men.” The Abor breed of dog is black and white, 
the Dafla red and white. Tigers alone of all the denizens of the jungle are not eaten. 
All game, when the day's sport is over, is layed out on short stakes run into the ground 
close together for the purpose. Here the game is distributed twfore being taken into 
the village and ased as food. When an animal is killed with poisoned arrows only the 
flesh round the wound is cut out. The rest of the animal may Ik* safely eaten. Hirds 
are taken in a noose bow-trap ; those tliat I have come across ready set in the jungle were 
baited with bunches of ripe corn ; berries are also used : animals, especially wild pig, 
are taken in pits four to six feet deep with shaq) .stakes at the Imttom, on which the 
beasts are impaled, 'fhe mouth of the trap is covered with branches and leaves. An- 
other form is the spear trap, which is let off by a pull on the cane rope set across the 
game track. This type of trap is more common amongst the Daflas, but is most ordi- 
narily used by the Nagas, who find it a very effective weapon in inter-village warfare. 
One that I saw in the Dafla hills was fitted witli a wooden haft about 3 ft. 6 ins. long, 
to which was attached a broad head of poisonous bamboo well hardened and sharpened 
in the fire. Another trap, used especially for rats, consists of a flat stone supported 
on sticks over a bait ; the stone falls and crushes the animal. 

The Abor colonists in the Plains and tlie Pa.sials at the gorge of the Dihang make 
and use casting nets, but the ordinary methods of fisliing.as pursued up the Siemen 
valley and at the mouths of the smaller tributaries of the Dihang and other rivers in 
the Dafla, Oalong, Abor and MLshmi hills, consist of dams either of plantain stems or 
of well-made hurdle-work built across the stream ; conical baskets from 2 ft. bins, to 
4 ft. across at the mouth are fixed into these dams, mouths upstream.' The fi.sh are 
driven into. the baskets by the rush of water. The ” beats ” belonging to the differ- 
ent villages in the Siemen valley were found to be marked off by piles of stones. Huts 
for the use of fishing parties are quite common on the banks of the rivers. 

I was shown a most entertaining way in which the Minyong Abors catch prawns. 
The bait consists of tlie fat white larvae to be found in fallen plantain stems; search 
is then made for a plant whose fibrous leaf is called by the Abors ko-i. Not only does 


i Tht baikeU, higher up the valleys, are uaed without the dams. They are htmg uut in the water on caiic lines at 
the end ol hig bamhoos. 
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this most useful plant supply the prawn-fisherman’s rod, line, cast and hook, together 
with his landing net and creel, but is also used by the Abors for wrapping up the rations 
of rice (or dry millet seed for apong) that he carries in his ruksack. The stalk 
and central fibre of a ko-i leaf acts as rod, line and cast, or rather casts, for the 
sport is not altogether innocent of poaching methods and three or four baits 
are used. To each cast a larva is tied with a slip knot. The baited line is sunk 
mto a likely pool and presently the prawns are tempted out of their lairs to feed 
upon the fat white larvae. Th^ idea is to land them into a ^'leaf held, as net and 
basket combined, in the left hand. The prawns become rather shy when they find 
themselves lifted from the bottom of the pool to the surface and into the air. Eye 
and hand (more especially letting one’s left hand know what the right hand doeth) 
must work together to make a good basket and create, for after days, memories of an 
Abor hill-stream that may vie (very nearly) with remembrances of a boat — or, as it cer- 
tainly seemed then, a trireme— and a lightly-hooked loch trout. 

Before a party goes out lots are cast with stones to .see whether the expedition is likely 
to be .successful. If the omens are clearly unfavourable the trip is postponed. Thirty- 
six .small stones are shaken in the hand and breathed upon, during which the nature of 
the omen is kept clearly in mind. The handful of stones is then run out into three 
heapsA,B,C,andfromtheseheaps,whichshouldbe more or less equal in size, pairs of 
stones are taken until i, a or 3 stones remain in each heap. The "rubbish heap" is 
then picked up and another line of three heaps D, K , F, made under the first. These are 
reduced to i, a and 3 stones as before. One or two, but not three, stones may be 
leftat A, C or F. Sometimes three rows are made, sometimes only two, the procedure 
varies in different villages. A represents the object heap, and this is governed favour* 
ably or unfavourably by combinations of the other heaps, generally in pairs BE, CF. 
For a favourable hunting omen one stone at A, which represents the quarry, appears to 
be essential for success ; the appearance of two stones at A and three at D is the most 
unfavourable omen, so unfavourable that when it appeared I was told it would be far 
better to stay at home. Groups of similar numbers of stones at BE, CF give favour- 
^le omens. 

When the hill-men go away from home, especially upon a foray or hunting expedi- 
tion, it is believed that ill-fortune will come if afxmg is brewed, or game (Tyorraine men- 
tions fi.sh) is cooked by the women of the household during the absence of the party. 
This is an interesting parallel to the tabooed acts given by Frazer,' prohibiting the wife 
from eating flesh during the absence of her husband. Ill luck is warded pff , that is to 
say the spirit of evil fortune is driven away, just as the spirit of ill health is some- 
times exorcised , by waving about branches of a tree. This, I have been told, need not 
necessarily be performed by a mini. 

It is the. defences, or the lack of them, set up by the Frontier tribes, whether it 
be the sangars and walled strongfholds of the Pathan or 
the stockades of the Nagas, that proclaim the 'warhlce or 


■ Oiddca Bough, Put n. 1911 Bdition, Cb. IV, 8«ctfam& 
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peaceful nature of the race. The trit^ between the Bmrheli and the I/)hit, all that 
has been said to the contrary notwithstanding, are not amongst those that delight in 
war. Being a primitive hunting race all the male element of the population goesabout 
armed with bow, arrows, spear and perhaps along sword, in addition to the short knife 
and ordinary dao, which is an absolute necessity of life to the dweller in the jungle ; 
and all boys from an early age are taught to shoot, as were boys of an earlier and cer- 
tainly not less virile England. But the bow of the tribesman on this frontier is used 
chiefly in hunting, and hardly ever against a neighbouring village or tribe. There is 
small fear of a raid or foray, consequently the villages are in many cases not fortified 
at all, or at the most are protected by bamboo stockades (generally of no great length) 
and panjis in the direction from which members of some other clan may be expected 
to approach. As a rule, however, villages are built on sites that are naturally strong 
in themselves and require but slight artificial improvement. No village that has been 
visited was found to possess an all-round defensive perimeter. The most strongly 
fortified villages that have been visited are Simong in the Abor country and the Mishmi 
villages on the Sisseri that face the Padam border.' These villages are defended by 
extensive bamboo stockades, chevaux de frise and long panjis, and are provided with 
footified gateways and portcullis. 

The chief weapon of the tribesman is the bamboo long-bow shod with iron, with 
a cane ' ‘ string ’ ’ and supplied with bamboo shafted arrows. This weapon is effective 

up to about i8o yards, but has been known to carry 
about 70 yards further. Cross bows have not been seen. 
The arrows are of two kinds. The arrow in common use is a slip of bamboo 
(sometimes a poisonous variety of bamboo is employed), the point of which is 
hardened in the fire. Cane leaf is invariably used to fletch the arrow. Arrows 
are not feathered spirally, nor are the heads twisted to give spin. The better 
tjrpe of arrow is tipped almost always with an iron head, although beauti- 
fuUy-made bone heads have been found, chiefly in the Dafla hills. I have 
seen no stone arrow-heads, nor have jade or ja^r heads, for spears, ' axes 
or Arrows been discovered, either in use or as the relics of an earlier race. Flints 
are not found in the country. The iron-headed arrows are fastened to the shaft with 
fine cane splicing, and the shaft is deeply notched near the head so that the arrow may 
break off short in the wound. In the body of one of Mr. Williamson’s coolies found 
in the Dihang river after the massacre at Komsing in 1911 , 1 noticed the cane fastening 
of an arrow head, the shaft of whidi the cooly had broken off in his attempts to pull 
out the arrow. These anows are poisoned.* The most common poison in the southern 
Dafla and Galong hills is Croton tigliim, Aconitum ferox is not nearly so common as it 
has to be imported from the north, or from the Mishmis to the east. I have some cono- 
boratkm for the statement that the Abors (who get the bulk of their croton poison 


t Xwko «Mt fcud to IWM ttuM Ubm oTimII wd diteli iftfaiicM oa tiM .oath lid.. 

> tiM Sohk AlMtt odM tho CMtoa btrtiot and UM Mooito •mm, TtM b»ie |>rop.rti« of ctotoo on told to 
dtHnaw nfMIr whw «cd tjr iiidf: it MM be (tedi, hmm pKenmeUr the mistnn. A 
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from the (ialongs) prefer to use aconite in hunting and a mixture of aconite and 
croton in war ; for they appear to believe that the latter is certain, whereas aconite is 
useless if the arrow is extracted at once and the wound washed. The Daflas declare 
that they obtain their aamite from a high mountain away to the north infested with 
black and yellow snakes ; the Simong Abors stated that they get their aconite from 
the .snowy range to the north of them and propitiate the spirits of the place by sacri- 
ficial rites. The Aka poison is aconite. The poison, which to become rapidly absorbed 
must be fresh, is powdered upon a stone and made up into a paste with the juices of a 
creeper and a wild ix)tato' and laid thickly on to the head of the arrow just behind the 
point. It is said, but 1 have no proof to support it, that arrows are also poisoned- 
by thrusting them into decompasing carca.sses. The main risk run from a wound 
inflicted by an arrow poisoned with aconite is from blood poisoning, provided the 
arrow is quickly extracted, for the aconite (although a comparatively rapid poison) is 
probably dry and takes some time to enter the s)rstem. The Abors affirm that croton 
is almost ins ta ntaneous in its effect.* The hill antidote for a poisoned arrow is to 
wash the wound and apply a mixture of fowl’s dung and opium, if obtainable. 

Arrows are carried in a bamboo case, provided with a lid and fitted with an out- 
side cane ixicket for spare ‘ ‘ .strings ’ ’ and the bracer guard of cane. 'These arrow 
ca.ses are .sometimes rather nicely finislied with bands of plaited cane work, and the .sling 
of cane or .strip of hide by which it is carried is often adorned with bimchcs of squirrel 
tails. 

The second weajwn, in order of importance, isthesword. Swords are made in three 
recognized lengths ; the longest are Tibetan obtained from the Boris, or made in the 
Memong country. The blades arc straight single edged, and have no point, for the 
hill-men cut witli great dexterity and strength, but do not thrust. The average length 
of blade is 2 ft. 3 ins. ; the handle is wood, generally ornamented with cane work, but 
brass work has been seen on some swords obtained from the north. Komkar and 
Pangkang are renowned for their sword-makers.* When I visited the latter the Gam 
emerged, black as Vulcan, from bis furnaces. The scabbards are either of split 
bamboo (Abor, Memong and Dafla usual custom), or of wood (Mishmi, Dobang, 
Tadun). The sword is carried over the shoulder on a sling of hide, either of nUthan 
hear, or deer skin. 

The utter lack of an artistic .sense in the tribes on this frontier is very dearly 
illustrated by the entire absence of ornamentation on the quivers and scabbards, 
in striking contrast to ancient hunters generally and to primitive hunting peoples 
of the present day, such as the h^kimo, and the Australian aborigines, who 
delight in ornamenting their weapons with artistic designs. Spears are frequently 


I The creeper and the root (that 1 touk for wild potato) are both cultifited. '^ey call the former Udo aod the 
Utter mam. The Dailu are said to uae pig's blood to bind the powdered poiaon. 

< There appears to be strong diversity of opinion amongst medical men and analysts regarding these poisons. The 
notes 1 have taken were obtained from the moat trustworthy Abort in the Balek villages. I have no Gonoboratkm 
or evidence, from other eommunitlea and give these details for what they an wMi. 

> See pp. 7 »and 44 of Memoir. 
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setai ; they are primarily used as ^Upiiie stocks iii the more hilly couiitr>’, and unlike 
the shorter Naga spears are never thrown. Tlie spear head is remarkably small and is 
ornamented with a tuft of hair, dyed red. The spear shaft is usually 7 or S feet long. 
A dao (generally discarded when the longer weapon is carried) and the slnnt knife 
complete the armament, unless a bundle of punjis, sometimes carried to ob.strucl the 
path in front of a pursuing enemy, is included. (Inns arc so scarce that they cannot 
be considered as a irortion of the armament. Such guns that are to be found i«i the 
more southern communities are ob.soletc Hriti.'ih mn.skets, those l»elojiging to the more 
northern peoples are prong guns of Tibetan manufacture. 

The sword-cut-proof cane helmet is frerinently covered with tufts of hair, dyed 
Eauipmcni black. In Riga it is the fashion amongst the 

young bloorls to adorn their helmets with one and 
sometimes two, hornbill beaks embellishing them further with the feathers of jungle 
fowl or pheasant, a grotesque effect remarkably like the crestsof medieval chivalrj' on 
the Continent of Europe. Sometimes the tufts of hair, as amongst the Panggis, 
are so long as to fall to the shoulders ; deer skin coats, armlets of hide (especially 
amongst the northern Dallas), large rectangular shields, generally of cane, sometimes 
of hide, together with large rukssicks, (occa.sionally) covered with bearskin in the rrorth 
and black dj'ed fibre further south, complete the hill-man's ecinipment. In these 
ruksacks are carrierl rations made up in packages <if one d:iy’s rice. The meyan, the 
disc with the top of cyinbal-like design, is worn on the back of the neck as 
a protection agairist sword-cuts. 

The tribesmen do not mass after the manner of the jirgahs in the north-west. 

The cohesion given by a militant religion, and the g/nrsf- 
fanaticism kindled by thcwiMf/(f/r.s. finds iu» conn tcrjiart here. 
No one tribe can lx; expected to rise en masse ; still k*ss probable is the bursting of 
the frontier into that blaze of war not unknown beyond the Indus. To meet a com- 
mon foe a certain number of villages may combine, but even then the defence of some 
carefully prepared position by the young men of the communities involved never 
quickens into co-ordinated attack. In other words, the hill-men will stand until the 
as.sault is pressed home (or their rations are exhausted if no serious o])erations are in- 
progres.s), behind elaborate .stockades built with immense labour, but may be relied on 
when encountering a civilized enemy to confine their counter-attacks to very occasional 
and disconnected rushes by .swordsmen through his columns (»r to half-hearted 
.sniping with arrows. The selection of defensive positions and the siting of the works 
with which they are crowned idiows admirable judgment ; whilst the construction of 
long lines of rock .shoots and the immense .strxrkades and palisades for which the Abors 
in particular are famous is worthy of far more detennined defenders. Patijis (short 
sharp bamboo stakes) and traps similar to the pits andbow-trairs used for big game may 
be employed to strengthen the defences. A shell-proof stockade wall over 2,000 yards 
long and ten feet high constructed of stout timber and stones, with a paitjusown ditch 
in front of it and belts of panjis as an additional obstacle could only be taken after 
almost prohibitive loss, were the position unturnable and the enemy a determined foe. 
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Fortunately for the British Empire and the corporals guards that as a rule are called 
upon to ward or enlarge its boundaries, the warlike nature of a race decreases indirect 
proportion to the difficult nature of the country it inhabits. 

Fights between two villages, or even more extensive operations, occasionally 
take the fonu of an engagement hardly distinguishable from a brawl, in which swords 
are used , followed by a village raid in which prisoners may possibly be taken for slaves ; 
hostilities then become desultory. A little raiding may be done by bands of young 
men from the villages concerned, but the main operations of the war consist in block- 
ing the roads with immensely thick barriers of felled trees and thickly-packed brush- 
wood, and in defending the approaches to the villages with stone-shoots and short 
st(X'kades. Stone-shoots are jdatfonns made of bamboo piled up witli stones. These 
are built out over cliffs hanging above the path to be defended and held up by a cane 
rope which is ctil to let down the avalanche of stones on to the enemy below. Shoots 
are generally built in lines and the jungle is cleared to give the stones a free run ; but 
notwithstanding this they are not easily discovered from below. This form of 
defence is a favourite one amongst the Abors and l^ishmis. 

The tribesmen are of course exjiert w’oodsmen and their system of scouting is 
excellent. Clearings are made along the patli that is l)eing watched and .scouts on the 
opposite hillside arc able to observe anything that moves along it. These sentries 
relieve each other at intervals. \Vlien watching an enemy the hill- men almost in- 
variably have their dogs with them ; the.se range ahead as scouts and frequently 
proclaim to their opponents the proximity of an otherwise entirely unobtrusive foe. 

Obstinate vendetta resembling the blood feud of the Pathan are believed to be 
common amongst the Mishmis. The Chulikata and Bebijia Mishmis are wilder and 
more primitive than the tribes to the west of them witli whom we have come in contact, 
and amongst whom the wild justice of revenge does not seem to be a prominent feature. 

Regarding the methods of making peace Ruksang of Mishing told me that when 
Treatiw Kebaiig, ill Minmaw and Takom’s time, were 

tired of fighting peace was establislied as follows: a tree was 
planted in the ground, about midway Ix'tween the two villages, and the men of Riga 
and Kebang sat down on cither side of it ; each iiarty brought mithan and dankh ; 
the mithan were exchanged and eaten, using the dankis the other village had brought 
to cook them in : and peace has reigned between them ever since. • 

It has already been observed that no records are made, either in stone, wood, or 
metal. The tongue of the Dallas, Galongs, Abors and Mishmis is a spoken language 
entirely ; nor do the hill tribes, by painting or carving, supply tlie deficiency. 

Ill spite of tliis they are remarkably quick in recogniz- 
sigraandMesMgGit. features, in photographs. 

They are, moreover, verj’ clear and surprisingly accurate in the rough maps they make 
on the ground with a sliarp stick. The Aliors indicate the gradients of a road by taking 
a stick and breaking it into an irregular saw-like outline. The ‘ ‘ sections ’ ' thus made 
are quite excellent. The Dafias cut bits out of a leaf, ithfe jagged edge representing 
the gradients of the patli. 
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None of tiie tribes whose customs are dealt with in this Memoir are acquainted Avith 
the art of writing, and theKevd. I,. W. Jackmanof Sadiya tells me that a must curious 
Iqgend accounting for this is current amongst the Padam. I<ong ago, the story runs, 
the Supreme Being gave his precepts to man. To the dwellers in the plain he gave 
tablesof stone, to the people of tlie hills hegaveasheetof parchment. But, with charac- 
teristic improvidence, the hill-man to whom the precious .skin was entrusted, l)eiug 
sorely pressed by hunger, ate it. And tlie possibly not immixed evil of illiteracy has 
been theirs ever since. 

To supply the lack of writing, messages of great importance between villages 
(they appear to be confined to protestations of friendship or cartels of defiance) are 
sent in the form of stones, rice, chillies and charcoal tied up in small baskets. This 
is the equivalent to the message sticks of the Australian aborigines and have been 
handed down for generations. The origin of those signs is lost. Broken weajions, a 
bent spear head, or a sword turned as nearly as possible into a .sickle, are 
also used to proclaim i)eaccful intentions. I was told in Rotung that a bent 
sword blade originally meant war, but has now reversed its meaning. The .signs may 
either be sent or tied to a .stick run into the ground in the middle of the path, 
where they will be seen by those for whom they are intended. The following ‘ ba.sket 
messages ’ with their meanings were gatliered amongst the Minyongs of the Dihang 
valley. One or two of the messages have received corroboration from the Panggi 
side of the river. A stone by itself is a good sign (my heart is like this stone). The 
strongest mes-sage of friendsliip appears to be a stone witlr rice, or salt. (Rice denotes 
** a clear and innocent mind ”). Chillies and charcoal, or a stone and chillies, ora 
stone, chillies and charcoal mean absolute defiance (“my mind has been burnt like 
charcoal, ray thoughts are like these chillies”). The late Captain A. M. 110101008 gave 
me a most interesting and graphic account of the embassy sent by a hill community 
to proclaim its peaceful proclivities. The spokesman produced a bag and drew from 
it a sword-blade bent double. ' ‘ This,’ ’ he said, ‘ ' is the sentiment of the Cam towards 
Government, and this (producing a sjiear-head with a broken point) is the senti- 
ment of his kinsman and co-Gam. " “ This (producing a round pebble in a cane-work 

ba^et) is the. heart of these two, which they send clean of reproach.” ‘ ’ This (pro- 
ducing an old metal chann) being made from an element of the earth bears witness to 
the straightness and truth of the mind and words of the Gam, and ‘ ‘ this (produ- 
cing another slightly different) will do the same for his kinsman. * ’ 

As a warning to cattle thieves “ signboards ” are erected on the path from the 
offender’s village. These signs consist of cane and bamboo ; a stick represents the 
thief, who is. exhibited in a miniature stock, such as are used for cattle rievers when 
they are caught. The signboard is studded with a number of slips of bamboo repre- 
aen^fij^ arrows ; all of which indicates the feelings and intentions of the aggrieved 
(owner of the atolen animal. This symbol has been observed in both Abor and Galong 
country. Sign language not at all unlike the Romany signs in intention, though of 
course differing in form, is freely used ; the symbols are made of leaves and slips of 
bamboo. Distances are measured either as “ a day’s journey ” or by pointmg to the 
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position the stiti will be in when the march is over. Two ways of measurinji; distance 
nicntioned by J/)rraine arc the nuinljcr of torches to be used, or the number of quids 
that could be chewed before arriving at the destination. 

Tlie system of nutation is very simple. The numcruLs run up to lo e-ing, 
, and then through lo and i, lo and 2 , up to “two tens’’ 

.Sotcition. ° * 

and .sf) on, uj) to Kx), for which there is a recognized 
derivation of “ten tens” hug. V'ery few hill-tnen liave an appreciation of the 
higher nuniliers, and although .borraine gives It yiiiko for r,(H)o it really denotes 
any of the higher numbers. 'I'liis metlwMl, which may for convenience be called the 
decimal system, is the natural notation of the hill-man, and is employed when 
bundles of sliort sticks are used to simplify intricate calculations regarding coolies, 
or payment for services reinlercd, matters that (from the tribesman’s point of view) 
involve large figures. .\t the same time there has been borrowetl from the Plains the 
“ gron])s-of-four “ system for .small amounts. The methorl used is to hold up the 
hand and with the thumb count the four joints of each finger, starting with the little 
finger, up to if necessary. The number 30 is indicated by spreading out the hands 
palms downwards and lowering them slightly towards the feet. 

'riicre is one i)oint of interest regarding numeral adjectives that, it is believed, is 
common to l>nrme.se. This is a change in the numeral adjective when used with differ- 
ent objects. In the ,\bor language the actual number is preceded by the numerical 
particle imlicating the noun. For in.slance, A'a|«g] is user! with houses, with 
such objects as Ixmts, posts, and bamiMxw conveying tlie idea of length, hor with flat 
objc'cts such as leaves, and />/» with round objects such as eggs. For instance, four 
[cgg.v| w'ould lie piii-fti, one house would lx* c’kiim koitg hi. These numeral particles 
are never used with 7, )S and (|. For a full explanation of this rule of grammar the 
retider is referred lo Needham’s Min' grammar. 

'I'lie hill legends rega rding the Creation ' and the Flwid ‘ arealluded to elsewhere. In 
i.ivas ihr I'liu.iM'. liill-niMi theearlh is a disc, under which the 

sun dips, to rise again over the Mishmi hills, while round 
the earth flows a mighty stream, the main current of the Brahmaputra, that encircles 
the world. For vSi-aiig we have but to read “ Oceanus,” for the fabulous tribes of 
Basin and Mimat living away to the north we have only to transpose the giant Hyper- 
kurcans and the ghoulish Anthru]M>phagi to find once more the legends of the Greeks. 

Apart from the ni}’lhs that tell of how the moon and the stars came into being, 
the more intelligent Aburs have definite ideas of .\stronoiny. The extreme difficulty of 
combining a clear night in this country with the presence of a man who knows, makes 
this portion of the subject regrettably incomplete at the time of writing. It is only 
possible to offer the following brief notes. The Abors recognize certain of the stars and 
constellations, and have names for them.' The Miuyongs call a comet karshor, 


I Set* p. I j. ^ Sei* \i 0.?. 

A The names piiveti in Baick to certain Slurs arc as fallows, Kvciiing Stir Yume Pumc, Morniag SUr Rm 
riciades Kurxnn! laiycngt Orion's Belt Gadhung Gatoh, CasslopcH'i Muingyt U^ong. 

For this note and for the spelling adopted for rertain words, 1 nm indebted to Captain Lane, 4 th Gurkha Rifles. 
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the name given by I,orraine for a shooting star or meteor. Tlie livening vStar is called 
Karte Ptmu, the Morning Star Tukar Tigbo. TIjc Pleiades are called Karshi'ng lifitg 
by the Miuyongs and TtUiim lieng by the Padam. Orion is called Tahir lutt>o, and is 
held to be the Archer, who made war with the fi.sh. The Milky Way is called Digiit Jiu 
richu, which means literally the meeting of the Rains and the cold weather. The 
Milky Way is straight overhead in the Abor country «n Septemlwr. One constellation 


called Gadbung Gatok 


fradbutig 

000 
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applies t«) Orion’s Belt (AlM)r Archer’s (jiiiver). 


There seems to be no name for the Oreat Bear, but it is sometimes referred to as 
the “ Seven Stars.” The names seem general, as I have heard similar statements 
from Madu of Riu, and men of Rotting and Rengging. 

The chief diseases of the hill-tribes are the c])idemics of sniall-iM>x and dysenteiy 
that jK'ritxlically ravage the country, goitre, tubercular 
r)iMawtttti<\Cmis. <lisease and the most hideous itch which the filthy habits 

of the Minyongs and Panggis in particular do much to encourage. Dr. Palkiner 
informed me that enlarged spleens among.st the children, tnl>ercnlons diseast* in all its 
forms, and a chronic form of conjunctivitis were amimon in Ledum. The Memongs 
are far cleaner than the Pasis, Minyongs or Panggis and itch and tubercular glands 
are not nearly so common. The Panggis were found to be even dirtier, .sicklier, and 
more degenerate than the Minyongs. The hill people are prolific and amongst the 
Memongs in particular the remarkable munlier of exceedingly old people testified tc* 
the good duration of life. The recent ravages of small-iiox and dysentery amongst 
the Dobaugs and Minyongs more especially have reduced the ixipulation to an ai)- 
preciable extent. This latter disease has lately been ravaging the Dihang valley 
with extreme severity. A .small wild orange is believed to cure dysentery ; it is 
exceedingly astringent. Venereal disease does not apparently exist amongst the 
Galongs ; it is said to be hK'al (in its rare occurrence) amongst Ihe Alxirs and has 
been introduced from the plains. I/irraine gives ycl-po-pc-mo as the name of a plant 
the leaves of which are wanned and the juice expres.sed on syphilitic sores and the 
leaves a^^lied. The cure is .stated to lx* extremely rapid. Villages that are attacked 
by small-pox or dysentery are systematically segregated, and the inhabitants are not 
allowed to go beyond their own cultivation and hunting grounds. Tlicvillages nearest 
tlie sick community cstablisli quarantine by erecting barricades of bamboo and che- 
vaux de f rise with minatory arrows {minting in the direction of the danger . The measures 
taken to restore health that are religious in their character are to be found on j). 70 and 
the following pages. 

Apart from pro{)itiatory sacrifices the main treatment for illness that has been 
noticed is a blind faith in the efficacy of apong\ this sovereign remedy isap|)lied equally 
to children. If a woman falls ill one method of cure is to fasten a dine round her neck 
to •act as a charm against the malevolence of Ni|)ong. 'The water in which a dine has 
been soaked is regarded as a cure for fever and may be administered to eitlier sex. 
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Necklaces of what is probably cinnamon wood ' are hung round the necks of persons, 
especially children, suffering from fever. Acquaintance with the rather more extent 
sive phannacopia of the West has rapidly spread the superior properties of quinine. 
If an epidemic becomes exceedingly severe rubber trees may be cut down to drive away 
the angry spirit ; if that fails the village is moved to another site. In spite of the 
blame that, as a matter of course, is cast upon the unseen world, I have heard an epi- 
demic on more than one (occasion attributed to the badness of the water in tlievicinity. 
In the Kamla valley I received ])ersonal experience of the method used to remove a 
headache. The mother of the leading (imn in the valley assured me, with perfect 
truth, that she could take away very severe pains in the head by massage with the tips 
of the fingers. This up-to-date treatment proved as successful as it was mexpected. 

Careful enquiry was made with tire object of discovering any trace of totemism, 

roteimsiii auj Tiiboc. pre-sciit, aiiioiigst the clans, cither in their origin, 

through their names, or in their manners and customs. 
Clan names and names of individuals gave no results. The origin of the name Pasi, 
which is traced in the discussion of migrations, is not helpful. The I^oma-mani-trun 
.shar otherwi.se known as Mimats, whose former name Captain Hore informed me, means 
neckless savage, and the eponymic Kolero and Memong, Kuri and Kumuing, called 
after the founders of the st(K’k, who were brothers, are the only names that appear to 
have a deliberate meaning.* This, so far as it goes, is interestuig negative evidence, 
for Tylor * notes tliat the Mongoloid tribes north of the Himalayas in their 
native low-cultured state, such as the Yakuts, are divided into inter-marr5ring totem 
clans suclr as Swan, Raven and the like. Inter-marriage in the same group is for- 
bidden amongst Atmrs and Oalongs. Ilefore the girls are married off sexual inter- 
course with the young men of the village is however permitted : the appearance of 
any children is, at the same time, strongly deprecated. Nor do the names of indivi- 
duals give any better result. Children are named by their fathers or mothers and the 
names, almost invariably, are meaningless. It cannot po.ssibly be cited as determining 
an invariable practice, but in two pedigrees that were examined, one of three genera- 
tions and one of six, father to son, the first .syllable of the name remained constant, 
Dutem of Ledum being descended from Dudi through Duyur, Du.si, Dugan, Dugong. 

Taboo clearly exists, although I urn not prepared to venture an opinion as to whe- 
ther this is a last surviving trace of the totemic religion pos.sibly believed by the 
race when a purely hunting {leople. The buffalo meat brought up from the plain is 
taboo to women, mtain things are talxx) during pregnancy, and when the Miru has 
cured a case of .serious illness the patient is forbidden to eat the flesh of any wild 
animal killed in hunting or the flesh of the creature sacrificed to cure him, plantains 
or wild potatoes for one year. He may however eat fish. Foi; this custom no satis- 
factory reason has been given, as it by no means follows that Nipong of the Abors, 


> Called AiVf by the Mloyong Abora. 

< One (»T two aept nauiea happen to coincitle with nuuiiN, but Captain l«ane, who has made independent eiiqiMiy» 
i'oiicura in the conclusion that thia it fortuitous, giving aa examptea** mkaack '* and "otter." 

& Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 236. 
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who is associated with hunting, plantains and the produce of the jungle generally, is 
held responsible for the illness hi question. ITlie (ialongs imiiose similar taboo on 
recovery from illness. The present religious belief of Abors and Galnngs is di.s- 
tinctly non-totemistic ; and even such light as is thrown on their origin by the 
fragments of mythology that have been collected does not disclose a totemic past as 
defined by I^ng in Social Origins. 

The Oalongs, Abors and Mishmis are exogamous but this custom does not now 


Marriage Consanguinity. 


appear to be governed by taboo of totem kin. Nor does 
the observation of the primal law of the family preclude 
the free co-habitation of the unmarried girls and youths of the community, 
a laxity that may be compared with the customs of certain of the Chin tribes.' 
I was told by tlie Dobangs that they are prohibited from mariying blood 
connexions on the male side, which means women of tlieir own group. They many 
from amongst tlieir mother’s people, who arc as a rule of the same clan. A man may 
not of course marry his sister (being of tlie same group) nor his mother. If his mother 
has a married brother he may marry a daughter of the marriage. Polyandry is un- 
known. Polygamy iscu.stomary, slaves and (xior people have only one wife, but two 
wives are very commonly met with. Tliree— on account presumably of expense— are 
extremely rare. Tlus custom can perhaps be most clearly illustrated* by the fact that 
the Abor calls his first wife c-pong and tlie second e-me, but there appears to be 
no word for a tliird wife. The general term for wife is mi-ang. If he wislied to do so, 
there is nothing to prevent a man manyiug two sisters simultaneously. Instances 
of Dobangs marrying Memongs have been noticed and intermarriage between Panggis 
and Minyongs, and Minyongs and Pasis is also known to occur. I gathered fiom vari- 
ous shreds of evidence that the more northern Memong commtmities living along the 
Siyom valley may perhaps intermarry with the Boris or Abors, a custom that is not 
recognized further south ; and Captain Hore told me, that the .surviving Miri com- 
munities in the Abor lulls are being merged, by intermarriage, with the Abors. Abors 
do not marry Mishmis.* The Dafia clans are clearly subdivided, and it is r^retted 
that the marriage customs of the various Dafia groups were not investigated whoi the 
Poma valley and Kamla valley communities were visited. 

Amongst the Abors wives, so I was told at Mishing, are obtained in the following 
w'ay ; a man takes a fancy to a girl and of course visits 
her ; slie may, however, remain a member of her parents’ 
household for several years, sometimes, I have been told, for as long as five years. 
This intercourse is the Abor form of engagement, and appears to bind the girl to re- 
ceiving visits only from her would-be husband ; it is on an entirely different footing 
to the promiscuous intercourse allowed, before ideas of marriage are entertained, in 
their own group, amongst the young men and women of any Abor or Galong village. 
A broken bead, the boy and girl each keeping half, is sometimes regarded as an engage- 


Ccurtahip. 


1 Ctiifui of India, 1911, Vol. IX, Burma, p. 148. 

« IiOirainc'i Abor Miri Dictionary, Needharn'i Grammar, Shaiyang-Miri Unguage, Amam Secretariat Pfew, i«86 
* fiinilUr laws of affinity eiiat anumg the Miihini«i. 
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niciit token. In those .Minyong village.s where there are no rashengs the young people 
“ keep company” in the Iioh.sc of the girl’s parents. The presence of the remainder 
of tlie family, although not apparently causing embarras.sment, gives rise to the obser- 
vance of .some etiquette. If the dani.sel feels kindly disiwsed she simply remains quiet 
when her visitor enters ; if, on the other hand, the swain is unwelcome she makes up 
the smouldering embers on the hearth into a blaze ; gives him a drink of apong and 
sends him away. When a girl has agrce<l to consort with a man, with aviewto marriage, 
the parents’ consent is obtained to the union through the nearest relations of the suitor, 
who act as intermediaries; aiul after this, although either ])arty may break the engage- 
ment, 1 he girl does so at the ri.sk of being sold into slavery by an irascible father. When 
the contract is made the suitor givi-s .some srpiirrel skins and some apong, or millet seed 
ready to be made into apong, to the girl’s parents. This first gift or (aci'ording to 
I,orraine) feast is callwl nying by that authority. Tlie “engagement” token 
amongst the Minyongs is a long hnip of cane which the women wear suspended from 
their necks. As regards keeping company, and itscry.stallization into marriage, I was 
told in Kotung that the custom is for the man to marry the first girl who has a child 
by him He is under no obligation, or contract, as regards any other girls with whom 
he may have consorted, but the birth of a child to any of these is not considered a di.s- 
grace nor does it hindertheir subsequent marriage. During the engagement the swain 
not only presents from time to time gifts of wild boar, deer and fish to thegirl’s parents, 
but he collects what his future father-in-law determines to be a suitable number of 
sipiirrcl .skins in part payment for his daughter before .she leaves his household. The 
Mishmis, who are polygamous, also buy their wives, paying, I am told by Captain 
Hethell with referetu'e to the Chulikatas, from i to 5 mithan ' for them. The price paid 
to the parents presumably varies, as amongst other hill-tribes, in accordance with the 
wcidth of the suitor, and the form of payment is almost certain to assume the sha^x; of 
(lankis, swords, and other animals l)e.sidcs milhan. 

When the .\lK»r has paid up his last in.strdmeiit he is at liberty to set up 
a house of his own and, whilst up to this time he and his wife have worked 
upon the fields of their resjiective parents, to who.se households they have entirely 
belonged in spite of the fact that children may have been bora of the union, the en- 
gaged coujile now start their family life together, in a house built for them by the re 
mainder of the village and find thera.selves with their own fields and such other* rights 
of citizenshit) that a primitive community can boast. It is, however, customary 
before a married couple set up house for themselves for the bridegroom to work 
foi one season on his father-in-law’s fields. If the bridegroom can afford it, he 
gives a marriage, or house-warming, feast. Infant marriage does not exist in the 
hihs ; .some remarks made by a Dafla Cam on the subject of early marriage seem to 
indicate that intercourse between the sexes begins at the earliest possible age. When 
he marries, an Almr incurs the obligation to provide, from among his immediate rela- 
tions, a wife for some member of his bride’s family. Tliis arrangement is due to the 


I Mr. O' Callaghan. A. P.O. for the Lohit. Informa mt that a Miahtni Gam will give up to lo mitkau for a wile. 
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comparative scarcity of women and is rigidly enforced hy'conimunities in which men 
are in a marked majority. By exchanging brides and so adjusting the proportion of 
the two sexes, polyandry, which is common amongst certain hill peoples, appears to 
have been avoided. It has not, as yet, been ascertained whether this custom of ex- 
change is followed by the more northern tribes of the Dihaug valley. 

I have not been able to discover any detinite religious rites connected with eitl>cr 


Tahoc) in pregnancy 


marriage or birth amongst the .Vliors and (lalongs, but as 
these notes do not pretend to be in any way exhaustive, it 
does not follow that such ceremonies do not exist. The Subansiri Dallas put up long 
chain-like charms over the house in whicha newly-married con])le are living to kwp away 
malevolent spirits. The house warming appears b) Im; ci'lebratefl with more than 
usually heavy drinking. When a woman is pregnant she must not drink water from 
the leaves of the wild potato, otherwise the child will be born with defective 
eyesight. For this, the Abors hold, there is no antidote. The Doriepheasaut istaboo, 
for it is believed that the flesh of the bird prorluces spots and markings on the bixly of 
the infant; if, however, a Doric is sacrifleed the unfortunate effects of the injudi- 
cious repast are said to be avoided. Nor may a pregnant woman kill either snakes 
or frogs lest the child be bom with a darting, snake-like tongue, or crooked limbs.' 
In corroborating taboos during pregnancy the Rolling Abors added doves, jungle fowl 
and Pitta nepalensis. Women may nfver cat the head of any creature. Infanticide is 
unknown. 

Twins are very rare and are, for superstitious reasons, unwelcome; double plan- 
tains and other fruits are supposctl to pnKluce them. So, 
until the approach of old age makes the precaution un- 
necessary, double fruit is shunned by both sexes. If a woman, when pregnant, 
dreams that she is given two knives it is held to l>e a .sign that she is about to give 
birth to twins. When in labour Abor women cling to a horizontal bar and are 
delivered in a more or less kneeling position. If there is any difficulty in 
parturition the woman stands up, a.nd .she is then assisted by any women who 
are suppased to lie at all skilful; it has not been discovered that there are 
any professional midwives. If the labour is difficult pigs, fowls and sometimes 
mtthan are sacrified to Xipong. The mortality of women in child-birth is heavy. 
It has been leamt from Minyong soured that string is tied round the umbilical cord 
in two places and tliat a bamboo is always used to cut the cxird. The placenta and 
umbilical cord are not, according to evidence gathered at Kotung, actually buried 
in the jungle: they are tlirown into the forest for, so I was informed, there is 
a Minyong superstition that the child would die, and be buried tix). This, the Pa.si.s 
affirm, is a Miri superstition and that they themselves bury the placenta and cord 
under the house. But since I was told , the year before, in Balek that they were buried 
in the jungle some uncertainty arises. At the same time the two different eu.stonis 


Hirth Custonui uml Namiiif;. 


1 Thcte d«Uilf were given me in Bnlek by an exceptionally reliable witnem. In the courac of his evidence he 
votanteeied statements about Oalong and other communitieft that I knew by observation tQ be correct: this evidence 
may therefore be regarded as satisfsetory. 
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agree with the varying practices of neighbouring clans in the Naga Hills. The time 
during which the mother has to perform purification ceremonies appears to vary from 
5 to b (lays amongst the Ahors; the Mislimi period is ten days. On its termination 
the woman may make an offering of a fowl. On the day the child is bom a feast is 
given to the children of tlic village if the parents can afford it. The mother may 
not touch the fire-place, or cook , for three days after the birth of her child. The father 
names the children a.s a rule, but it is permissible for the mother to do so. The 
name is called when the umbilical cord is cut. I have .seen no dwarfs, giants or defor- 
mities in the country, other than two well-developed women dwarfs at Meybo. 

The Karka tribe habitually sell their children as slaves, but amongst the more 
easterly (lalong-s and amongst the Abors, family affection is 
Chiidrrn. stroiig. The father, whether out on the hill or within 

the precints of the village, takes his turn at minding the baby, a duty he joerfonus with 
remarkable tendcniess and care. As in other parts of the world very small girls look 
after and cnirry about still more diminutive brothers and sisters, occa.sionally 
straddling them on the hip but usually carrying them pickaback, in the cloth they 
wind round the upper part of their bodies. Boys arc not specially given any religious 
teaching ; amongst the f(K)t-hill Minyongs at all events, they pick up as much as it 
is neces-sary for them to know from watching the various ceremonies. When a boy is 
about () or lo years old his fiithcr t.’lls liim alMmt thcpa.st history of his people, teaching 
him a little at a time and not telling him mure until the previous lesson is word perfect. 
In this way a knowledge of their antx‘.stry that would otherwise t)e lost is kq)t alive 
ill the tribes. It is regretted that cat’s cradle, familiar to the Balek Abors as alak 
biuli, was not tried ainungst the mure remote villages. Knot tricks are known and the 
children play knuckle Iwnies with pebb'es. In addition to bamboo rpears and swe rds 
and toy liows and arrow i the cliildren make pop-guns with a pithed stick as the tube 
and li ilf a berry as llie iiellet. In times of sickness they make little bamboo memngs 
and idols in imitition of those made by their parents, but, apart from these, 
no toys have been noticed. Tiie children play at soldiers, not at all after the “ Red 
Indian" tactics that one would expect, but in the swashbuckling manner of the 
mummer cast for the p.irt of St. (Icorge of Merric England. 

Although morality, according to European standards, is distinctly easy, and 
Mnniuy and Trib.il i,aw. becomes startlingly lax towards the north, marriedpeople, 
esijecially so far as the wives are concerned, remain very 
faithful to each other. Adultery is rare, though nut, of course, unknown. Both 
amongst the (lalongs and the discrimination is shewn in awarding punishment 
for this offence. If the man w’ho is guilty pestered and tempted the woman he is held 
to blame and is heavily fined in live stock and dankis or perhaps other valuables, the 
injured hu.sband receiving the " damages." If the offender is too poor to pay a 
suitable fine he Is sold into slavery. If, on the other hapd, the weight of guilt lieson the 
woman she is barbarously punislied in a quite unmottionable manner in front of the 
whole village or, as 1 was infonued by a Galong infonnpt, severely beaten and placed 
in a position of permanent servitude. In cases of habitual adultery the guilty party, 
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whether Abor or Galong, is sold into slavery. Mishmi castonis appear to be rather 
sinular. Adultery amongst the Almrs and Oalongs is not apparently punishable with 
death, but I have been told that the Subansiri Daflas, on discovering a ca.se of illicit 
intercourse between a slave and free girl, have been known to drive a stake through 
his body and throw him into tlie river. Hiis statement has received no support and 
cannot be relied upon. Divorce, save in the case given above where the wife is st>ld 
as a slave, is apparently tmknown : for if a w'omaii is going to be barren the fact will 
be ascertained during the lengthy engagement, which the suitor can break off. The 
eldest son inherits two-tliirds of the property, and the youngest son one-third ; the 
other sons are left nothing, and may have to depend for tlieir livelihood on the heirs, 
who are considered under an obligation to allot them a portion of tlie fields, etc. Personal 
property is not, however, given away in this manner. Daughters inherit nothing. If 
there are no sons tlie nearest male relative Is considered to be the heir. He, conse- 
quently, performs the funeral ceremony. It has been gathered that the widow is 
taken over by the heir togetlier with the property inherited ; widows, therefore, 
become as a rule drudges in their husband's family. 

Affirmation is made by pointing to the sky and stamping on the ground, thus call- 
ing both elements to witness. To eat earth and point to the sun, and declare tiiat 
" the earth may swallow me and the sun may bum me if I lie” is a customary form of 
oath. Solemn oath is taken by swearing by the sun and the earth, whilst holding 
tlie horn of a mithan, adding " May this animal’s horn pierce me if I am false." 

Ordeals are not uncommon amongst the Abors. They are held between accuser 
and accused and not necessarily in tlie face of the whole congregation. The lest is to 
get an egg out of a ‘ ‘ chunga ' ’ of water boiling on the fire. A screen may lie used to 
guard the face. If tlie accu.sed is guilty his hand is scalderl, if innocent Ids hand is 
uninjured. There are recognized places where ordeals are held outside the villages, 
generally on the top of a spur. 

In the Abor and Galong country if a man commits murder the tribal law appareptly 
imposes a heavy fine which is made over to tlie relations of the murdered man as 
compensation. If he is too poor to pay the fine he is sold into .slavery. Amongst 
the Mishmis, certainly among the more primitive fiebijia and Chulikata (whose 
personal property is generally of the sUghtest) tlie " life for a life " idea of justice, 
with its Miisequent Pathan-like blood-feuds, is dominant. I have gathered in the 
course of enquiry that the Abor is less inclined to adopt this form of jastice ; one, 
possibly, of the village feuds that have come to light, ndglit be attributeil to the com- 
munity as a whole taking up the cause of one murdered man. 

If a man is caught cattle-lifting he is fined in mithan, proixirtionately to the num- 
ber he stdle, or attempted to steal. If he is unable to pay up this at once he is, 
according to Galong custom, kept a prisoner until the fine is paid or, if it is not paid, 
for about iQ .yqikrs. An Along man who was a prisoner in Kombong for cattle stealing 
had hia^'lf^^fhrust into a moveable stock ; the short log (which looked like a dhan 
pounder with a hole through it) was fastened to the prisoner’s wrist by a rope. The 
hill tribes all seem to keep their prisoners in a similar way. If , the thief is not caught 
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red-handed the aggrieved owner goes over to the offender’s village and, scizmg a favour- 
able opportunity, satisfies the local idea of justice by securing either an inmate of his 
house or such |)ersonal property of any value as he can secure. If, as in practice gener- 
ally luippens, the aggrieved person seizes some animal belonging to an entirely 
innocent individual, it rests with the latter to adjust the balance by securing an 
animal Ixdonging to tiie original offender. 

The .sources from which slaves are drawn by the (ralongs and Abors liave already 
been alluded to, but briefly recapitulated they are as 
follows : slaves are very occasionally obtained by suo- 
eessftd raiding parties (when children alone are a welcome capture ; sometimes in course 
of law and jastiw as the punishment of crime, through inability to pay an imposed fine ; 
or the refusal of some girl to obey her parents’ wishes regarding her marriage ; more 
often by the birth of i-hildren to skives and, most frequently, by the recognized slave 
trade in children of the Rarka clan who regularly sell their children into slavery. This 
slave trade supplies the Memong, Dobang.Tadiin, Minyongand Pasi villages. Occasion- 
iilly the people to the iiortli bring captives taken in war into tlie zone of southern 
(talongs and Minyongs and sell them as slaves ; and .sometimes a tea-garden coolie is 
f<K)lish enough, on ids or her first arrival in A.s.sam and lx*fore the advantageous 
circumstances of life on a garden are properly lealized, to bolt to the hills and certain 
slavery. The I’adam draw a certain number of .slaves from the Mishmis. 

l.ocal conditions and the value of mithan and property generally are so variable 
^ ^ that it is exceedingly difficult to convey a correct idea of 

the value of .slaves. But I gathered from the Abors of 
Ledum and ('lulougs of Raking that slaves co.st up to i6o rupees or rather its equiva- 
lent in niitlidii, liaitkis, moni and other property. The price of a hard-working woman 
is higher than that of a gcxKl man. All .Mmrs and (Lalongs who can afford it keep one 
or more slaves in their households. 

.Slaves are well I(K)ked after ; they live in the house and feed with the family from 

w'hom they are sometimes indistinguishable. For it 
rr*'jliiui.l .111(1 M.iiiuijif. . 

does not at all follow that a man wearing bracelets is a 
free m.'m and a man without them is a slave ; a capable and energetic slave has an 
assurisl position, he is listemsl to and his advice may readily lx: followed. Amaleslave 
has the right to a wife and his owner, if there is no suitable slave girl in his hoH.sehold, 
is bouml to buy one for liim. The children of a slave marriage are slaves, and the 
projierty of their master. Tile rule onw a slave always a slave ap])ears, from the evi- 
dence collected, to have very few exceptions amongst Oalongs and Abors. A man, 
who has l)een sent into slavery for inability to pay a fine inflicted for some offence, can 
be frml by the .sub-sequent payment of the fine by his family; this seems to be the only 
usual form of emaucipatiou. 

The inter-marriage of frw people and slaves is not castomar>’. If, as it has been 
stated, the practice is ])ermitted it is exceptional, and is confined to the poorest ele- 
ments of the comnuuiity. I am not at all satisfied vultli the evidence I have heard 
on tlxis point. If the practice exists the act of marriage might be presmned to free 
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the slave. Moreover the marriage present given by custom to the bride’s father is 
on a hiding scale and can be so small, in addition to the fact that the payment is 
made in instalments, that it is hardly conceivable that a man too jjoor to get a free 
girl for himself could compensate the owner of the slave girl he wanterl to marrj’. 
Nor would a father, with a marriageable daughter, be at all likely to give her to a 
slave husband. But it is possible that the man who wo«is in /omu paiipcns stays 
free himself and becomes as it were supernumerary to the establishment in which his 
wife .still remains a .slave. 


The master of the house has the power of life and death over his slaves. But 
Punishment instances have cases l)cen known in 

which slaves have been killed by their owners. The killing 
of a .slave in sudden anger, although of course not a punishable olTence according 
to Abor ideas, is strongly disapproves! by the commimity as a whole. Thetialong 
method of inflicting capital puni^ment upon a hoi)eles.sly refractory slave is to hang 
him. This punishment is so rare that it cannot l)e Cidled a custom or practice. If a 
slave cannot be jnade to work, or continually runs away, and beating him and putting 
him in the stock has no effect, the custom is to .sell him to some distant village. The 
most careful enquiry has failed to elicit any evidence of the sacrifice of slaves to the 
war god or any other spirit. 

The habits of Abor and (lalong that have been noted in these pages make, 
, it is feared, a record “dry as the remainder biscuit after 

a voyage.’* The bones of fact do not stir into life and 
show us the hill-man standing out, a living creature from these pages. They cannot 
present him as he is, a strange mixture of good and evil, a child of nature if ever 
there was one. 


The more debased amongst the hillmeu would, it is admitted, justify Portia’s 
judgment on her German suitor, but the better type of Abor and Oalong, and he is 
by no means uncommon outside the Minyong and Panggi clans, does not fall so low. 
He certainly does his share of the work by clearing the “j hums”, helping at 
harvest and building the houses and bridges. If he is full of curiosity and avariciously 
inclined to set an inordinate value on his services to strangers visiting his country, he 
possesses a certain dignity, is hospitable, cheery and honest, and may be relied 
upon to carry a load to the place He says he will take it. This I have found 
by experience he will do without supervision. He is not, according to his own 
standard, treacherous, for unlike the Mishmi he will nut deliberately invite any one 
into his village and then murder him. But in his character cunning takes the place 
of bravery, and he does not, most emphatically, court war like a mistress. 

llie distance at which, until recently, he succeeded in keeping his neighbours of 
Assam lent but little enchantment to the view that early writers took of the hill tribes- 
plan. One Mohomed Cazim unkindly remarks; "This evil-disposed race of moun- 
taineers are many degrees removed from the line of humanity and are destitute of the 
characteristic properties of a man.” Beyond so uncompromising a description 
no character sketch of the hill tribes could possibly venture. 
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General Observations. 


Chapter III. -Mythology and Religiotis Beliefs. 

Abor mythology represents the gods, in the dawn of the world when they lived 
among men, as kindly and beneficent. But even in those 
golden days a Chthonia of the hills had to be offered in sacri- 
fice before the reluctant sun would wing its way over a darkness-smitten earth. I^ater 
the world becamethe prey of demons openly malevolent and unchecked by the high gods, 
and the present religious attitude of the hill-man is that of Browning’s Caliban , tempered 
by a belief in the powers of the. mt>« to mollify the evil spirits and avert their anger. 
His untutored mind sees a demon eveiywhere, in the sun and the thunder, the earth • 
and the water. It is a spirit of evil that takes life from all things that have breath, 
that smites with sickness, that, in the questionable shape of a kinsman from some 
distant village, lures the unfortunate to his doom in the dark recesses of the forest. 
And the beginning and end of his religion, in sickness and in health, in seed time and 
in war, in the agonies of death and in the burial rites that follow, is to appease the 
malevolent spirits of an unseen world. Mythic legends are not told so habitually as to 
be generally known , for mythology is caviare to the gweral. Apart from the mi>«, re- 
ligion only affects the hill-man at all closely when he is sick, then the interest vibrates 
tlirough the circle of his relatives and friends ; even so it is only directed towards the 
spirit to whose malevolence the calamity is imputed. Still, there exists a vague idea 
that above the spirits with whom they have to do, there may be an All-great who 
is All-loving too. This sense of an omnipotent being is fostered and enlarged by 
intercourse with the Plains. 

The following fragments of tribal mythology are of Dobang origin except when 
otherwise stated : - 

At the beginning of time, the gods for seven generations dwelt alone on the earth, 
„ „ to which they came in the following order, fatlier to son, 

as they are named by the mim in his incantations. Jimi,' 
Michek, Shegrum, Rombuk, Ruksin, Sintu, Turi and, in the eightli generation, Kiki 
and Rini. Riki, as was the custom of the gods, ate flesh raw* but Rini cooked it. Riki 
was renamed Taki and Rini, who burnt the flesh before he ate it, was called Tani.* 

Now the time came when Tani wanted a wife and he searched through all the 
world, but could find no woman with whom to mate. So 
he made a likeness of one, of leaves on a bamboo 'frame 
just as the images of the gods are made to this day. Prom this image was bom the 
leech that gained its vitality only when the instinct came to it to suck the blood of 
the man ; but still Tani had no wife. In his despair he tried to find a mate amongst 
tlie creatures of the forest. Rut he could find no companion there and none bore him 
any children. Amongst other creatures Tani mated with the Pajak. But one day 


Lilith and Eve. 


t Lorraine givci Jetni^Jimiang m God the all-loving " (Minyong-Padam dialect) with a dual perioaaUtyi male and 
teuiale. 

t This ie the general Abor word for man, meaning a human being, aq^ their equivalent for Adam.*' It ia 
interesting to nt)te that a man ia ami. 
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while they were preparing Uieir food the bird fouled it. Tani got very angry and 
the bird flew away and he never saw her again. Then the seardt for a wife went 
on until at last Tani went to the sun, who gave him a woman, Mumsi, to be his wife.' 
The Abor l^end of the creation has already been given.* I was told by the Pasis that 
the killing It tmg stone of creation is hollowed like a cave. On this stone the foot- 
prints of men and all creation are to be seen, and about the rock are pebbles that the 
children bit and played with, and because tlie flinty rock was soft in those early 
days, you can see the marks of their teeth and the prints of their tiny Angers. 
The stone of creation is near the source of the Sisap, the river just beyond Koku 
(marked Karko on the map). 

After the creation, Nibu tlie father of all flesh and Kobo tlic fatlier of 
all spirits one day set their traps in the river. Robo set his up-stream, and 
Nibu down the current. After a little Nibu came back and saw that while his 
traps were (not unnaturally) quite empty, Kobo's were already full of fisli. 
So Nibu lifted Kobo's traps and emptied tliem into his own, and went away. 
Next day when the two hunters came out to look at their traps Kobo was very 
much surprised to find that his own were empty and Nibu’s were full of fish. 
However, he said nothing. Then they went on and set their "egom” trap.' 
Robo set his on the ground, Nibu on the branch of a tree. During the night 
Nibu went round the traps to see what luck had befallen them. And he found 
that Robo had caught a barking deer, but in his trap there was only a hornbill. So 
he changed the contents of the two traps. Next day, when Robo saw what was in 
his trap' he exclaimed, “ How can a hornbill be caught in a trap on the ground." 
And Nibu said, "Quite easily, if he goes there to look for food." Then Robo said 
angrily, “Any waya deer cannot be caught up in a tree,” to which Nibu replied, “Oh 
yes, he can if he is looking for fruit.’ At that Robo got very angry indeed and 
went away furious. And from that day to this the spirits of Robo have haunted the 
children of Nibu. 

The following story is perhaps a memory of Kr. Krick's teaching fifty years' ago, 
unless it be an echo of the days when the missionaries of the Church of Rome were a 
power through Central Asia. In the beginning a man and a woman lived alone on the 
earth. And a snake came and tempted the woman with a brew of apot^ that he had 
made. She drank it and, under the influence of the wine, consented to have intercourse 
with him. Afterwards she gave birth to an immense number of little .snakes that all 
slipped away among the trees. Then the man hunted out the snake and killed it. 
And the snake since then has been a deadly enemy of mankind. 

Once upon a time there was a great flood in the Siang river (Dihang), tliat 
covered all the earth. And when it subsided, all the fish were found stranded on the 
ground. So Shile Shido (Shedi Melo, the omnipotent spirit) took the hills and piled 


i AasbaoftNmlwIsgcadiitoldbrtbeSabMiiifiDcSM. < 

I An sgom it t trap aet In an aultnara run, wltb a attapandad atone which falla when the game cornea againat a cane 
wire.* ' tIm atorj of Eobo and Nibu ia Minyong. 
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tlim up on either side of the river, to shut it in for all time, and the Ash fell back into 
the water and regained life.' 

There were two stars Uupuir and Dudengu, brother and sister, who married, 
and had a son Puirsheni. He died and fell from the sky— a shooting star— into the 
water and was carried down with the stream. Now Tapu Talar, one of the water 
spirits, had set a trap for fish and in it the star was caught. And Tapu Talar took 
it out and ate it . Then the bat, who seems to have been the tale-bearer, both in 
Minyong and (lalong .stories, told the stars what had befallen Puirsheni. So there 
was war between the stars and the dwellers in the water. And the fi.shes and 
the frogs came out of tlic water and began to climb up tlie rocks towards the stars, 
very slowly for they kept sliding and falling back into the water. Presently the stars 
began to shoot their arrows at them, and the frogs and fislies tried to shelter behind 
the rocks and stones as the arrows went by. But they could not cover themselves 
altogether, and the arrow.^ speeding past them gashed and grazed them on either side, 
and gave to the fish the gills they have to this day.' 

r,ong .ago men and monkeys were almost alike, neither wore clotlies and both had 
bows and arrows. At lir.st they lived peaceably together, but afterwards they fought. 
One day, when the monkeys were catching fisli by throwing stones and chestnuts at 
them from the branches above a pool, the men came up unnoticed. First they took 
the monkeys’ 1k»ws and knotted and tied the strings, .so that they were useless ; then they 
took tlie fish the monkeys had already caught and put them in their satchels. After 
that, they rushed at the monkeys with their daos. The startled monkeys ran to their 
weapons but found that they were useless, for the strings were too short for the bows. 
Many of them were killed and the rest fled away. But the men followed them, and 
called out after them .saying that they wanted to make peace. And at last the 
monkeys were reas.sured and came back again. The terms of peac'e were that the 
monkeys .should no longer live in houses, as they had before, butin trees ; and the men 
burnt all their houses. After this they all gathered together tor a feast, the men and 
the monke>'s that had not been killed. The feast was held in the trunk of a huge 
dec.ryed hollow tree, for the entrance of which the men liad made a big door of leaves 
and branches. First of all they started singing, and while this was going on the men 
excused themselves for a little, while they went off to get their food. Bat when all 
the men were outside they shut the door and set fire to the tree. And the monkeys, 
unable to get out, were burnt to death. All except one, that escaped half burnt, with 
its face all black and charred. That is why monkeys nowada3rs have no weapons, nor 
any houses, and why their faces arc*black.' 

In these days there is only a plant called kojam koja, but once it was the name of 
a flourishing village. In Kojam Koja there lived a Gam, Kosam I^untoi^, and one day 
he proposed that the village should hold n festival to the spirits. So the people of the 
village went oiit, and turned a stream to get the fish in it. Now Nipong’s son was 
in this stream and he, like everything else that the people of Kojam Koja found, was 
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Drought and the Water Spirit. 


taken bade to the village and eaten at the feast. A bat carried the news of this to 
Nipong, who called on all tlio powers of water to rise and destroy Kojatn Koja. He 
also sent two huge snakes to undermine a difP under which the village was btiilt. So 
Kojam Koja was blotted out, and aU the people that were in it were buried in 
its ruins. But the heads of the people have sprung up as the chestnut tree {Tiiiiii) 
and their other.members have sprung up as the different kinds of b:iin1x)o, and the 
plant known as kojam koja. The hearts of the people sprang up again as ginger 
and onion roots.' 

Now whilst gods and men were living togctlier on the earth, there wa.s much 
distress because there was no water, aiwl gods and nieii 
alike were lean and thin. Bui it was noticed with a giKsl 
deal of wonder that tlie rat was always fat and sleek. So one day a man followed 
the rat and tracked it to a big stone in wliich it found water to drink. Then 
the man came back and told what he Imd seen. But when the men came to break 
the stone and get the water out for thentselves they found that the .stone 
was very hard, so hard that it broke the tools they brought with them. So 
the god Debo-Kombu took his bow and .shot at tlie stone with an arrow and a 
trickle of water — ^the stream of the arrow— came wcUingout of the rock. And .so Debo- 
Kombu is worshipped with his bow and his arrow to this day. But only a tiny flow 
of water ran out of the stone. Then the god Nurupur took an axe, and broke the stone 
and the water gushed out freely over tlie tliirsty earth. ;Vnd he ((K) is worshipped 
for ever in the water he gave to gods and men. 

No story of the origin of fire has been met with in the Almr hills and only a vague 
legend of a time when the water rose ami covered the land 
till only the tops of the highest hills could be seen. But 
the Subansiri Dallas tell the following story of the quarrel between fire and water 
and how fire came to man. 

Once upon a time fire fought water. And all things growing in the jungle, green 
things to whom water was life, helped water. So water rose steadily out of its be<l 
in the valley below and followed fire up and up the mountain side. And fire fled 
up to the top of the mountain and flickered there for he could go no further. And 
water rose and rose and coveted all the low hills and filled all the valleys and at last 
was lapping the topmost peak on which fire bad taken refuge. Then , just as water 
b^an to break over the very top of the mountain, fire darted as a last refuge into a 
stcme and has remained there ever since to be the servant of man. And then water 
.sank and sank down into its bed once more. 

Now, according to the Dobang legend, in those early days the sun was much 
bigger and far hotter than he is now. So hot was he tliat 
he burnt up everything, trees and harvest alike, and the 
people in their distress cried out for someone to lessen the fiery heat. So a gcxl Tamo 
ate tq) a. portion of the sun, and Debo-KombU' took liis bow and shot an arrow into 
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the eye »)f the sim and put it out. And the sun became very angry and went and hid 
himsflf under the earth. The version given in Rotung was that once upon a time 
there were two suns, I)rothers, each taking it in turn to shine for twelve hours. So it 
was day :ill the time, but a frog shot one of the suns with an arrow and killed the 
Arc that was in it, so now it has no warmtli, but as the moon it shines at night. 
And the splinters made by the arrow liecame stars. And now in revenge the two suns 
shiK)t their arrows down upon the earth and bring death to the children of men [sun 
stroke and miKui stroke | Hut the frog, to escape from the wrath of the sun hides 
in the water. 

Tile Pasi legend appears to lie that there were two suns, and a god, to lessen the 
scorching heat, took his bow and shot an arrow at one of 
How till M.mii iiiiaiiii loiii. and killetl it. And so its blazing light turned into 

the pale fire of the iikhih. 

When the .sun went and hid under the earth the land was plunged into darkness 
and a great fear tell upon all and men went to a.sk the 

How IJf.'iUi fame. . « « «« 

sun to appear again. Hut the sun was angry and hid 
below tlie earth. Now there was a bird with a long tail perching on the sun as he 
lay sulking just below the horizon, and the bird talked to the men. When the sun 
heard the talking he ealksl out, ‘ ‘ Who do I hear talking ?' ’ and, out of curiosity, rose 
to look. .\nd he .saw the men who had conic to petition him sitting on the ground, 
and they implored him to return and .slied his light over the world. After a little 
wliile the sun s|K>ke and sjiid, ‘‘ If you will give me a daughter of the gods to cat, 
then I will return and lighten the earth.” The men agreed and went back to their 
homes, but tlie hat followed them and .said, “It is a daughter of men that the sun 
wants, not a daughter of the g«Hls.” So the men took one of their daughters and 
lirouglit her to the sim as a saerifiee ; and he devoured her and arose in his .strength 
to give light and warmth to the world. But from that day death has come into the 
world to destroy the ehildreti of men ; for before that they, like the gods, were im- 
mortal. 

Now ill those days, when gods and men lived together, a quarrel arose for the 
possession of the rich plain country. The gods said it 
KiKisani'i’nieiL" belonged to them, but this the men disputed. At last it 

was agreed that the decision should rest on the proof of a 
sign ; the rich country should belong to whoever could cook a stone. So mortals and 
immortals took stones and earth in their hands First of all the gods tried to cook 
the stones, hut fierce thougli they made the fire the stones remained stones still. But 
the men cheated the gods and obtained the sign by a trick, for they hid an egg amidst 
the earth and stones ; and this they roasted and showed to the gods. So the gods 
went away from the pleasant smiling lands of the plains to dwell for ever in the high 
hills and deep forests of the uplands. 

It is told that when gods and men lived no longer together, but dwelt the immor- 
tals on the high hills and men in the plain bdow, that a 
mortal was seized by the gods and held by them a pH 
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oner. To buy back his liberty the men offered the gods fowls and pigs and mitJuxn 
taking their offerings to the mountains, the dwelling-places of the g(uls. These offer- 
ing the gods said they would accept for the man and the people returned to their 
homes. But in the evening, instead of the man who had been .1 prisoner, tlie fowls 
and pigs and mithm came wandering back to the homesteads .\gaiii the offerings 
were taken up to the gods and again their gifts returned to them ; and the gods 
remained angry and held the man a prisoner. So the men went up a third time and 
said to the gods, " We have given you, twice, those things that you asked, but each 
“ time you have driven them back to us, and still you will not release our brother.” 
And the gods said, •* How can we give you back your brother, your offerings do not 
” come to us— they go straight back to you. So we cannot set our ])risouer free." 
Then the men said to the gods, ” If what we give to you we give with life, then of a 
“ truth it returns to us, so we will kill the offerings that the spirit may go to you and 
” return to us no more.” So the first sacrifices were made, and the captive was res- 
tored. And from that day the spirit of tlic creature sacrificed has, in death, gone out 
to the gods. 

The present-day religion of the hill-tribes is polydetuonism. The different 
. .. . peoples propitiate the malevolent spirits tliat deal sickness 

.Vaturc of prrsent-day religion. , . . , . 

and death by dissimilar ntes, and call the spirits of air, 
earth and water by various names. But the underlying fear is the same and licars a 
striking resemblance to the old belief that still exists under the veneer of Buddhism 
in Tibet.' Propitiation, to -avert the anger of some demon, is the keynote of their 
religion and these propitiatory rites accordingly play a prominent part in their lives. 
There is, however, an undoubted belief in a great and benevolent spirit who is all 
powerful. A most interesting feature of the hill man’s faith is his comprehensive 
belief in a future state. The religion and customs of the Akas are not unlike those of 
their eastern neighbours, but the iiiAucnce of Tibet is, naturally, more apparent. 
Owing to the widespread publicity obtained during igti in the public press for a scries 
of accounts relating to the manners and customs of the Abors, it is thought neces- 
sary to refer here to the specific statement that “ totemism and fetish have their 
counterpart in the Abor hills.” A careful investigation of the subject shows the 
possibility that certain acts of taboo may be the surviving traces of totemism that 
once existed, and that the exogamy that is still observed may originally have been 
due to a similar cause. Moreover Tani’s matrimonial experiences amongst tlie 
lower orders of creation might be held to give the faintest pos.siblc encouragement 
to the theory of earlier totemic belief. But no further conclusion seems warranted. 
Fetishism does not possess even this slender basis of fact. Beyond a quite ordinary 
use of charms and one curious and little-known rite that appears to be peculiar to 
the Mishmis,* nothing that bears even a superficial resemblance to fetishism has 


I 8«e WidddI, 8addUMa of Tibet, di. srUi, 

t The ntrectioB of the devil of adulterj in the form of a tiny bird from the arm-pit of a woman accuaed of tliia 
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been noticed. The si)ccial .spirits to whom, according to the Galongs, only the souls 
of the miriis go after death cannot be regarded as fetish, they are worshipped in 
open village ritual. Altars are common, idols are set up, but concrete objects of 
fetishism are entirely unknown, and are quite contrary to the religious beliefs of the 
people. It is greatly to be regretted that so wide a dissemination of misleading 
statements concerning a practically unknown people should have been possible. 

The mirii plays so prominent a part in the religion of the hill-tribes that it is 
'flu- Mnii.'ineiiiiiii iiupossiblc to discuss or examine the belief of the people 

without first of all describing this very influential person. 
He keeps the mythical legends alive in the community, conducts tlie rites of sacrifice, 
t akes the more important omens (those found in an egg, or the entrails of a fowl), visits 
the sick and conducts the various rites and semi-religious dances that take place on 
these and other occasions. Miriis arc found throughout the hills and consequently the 
name and even the sex varies. The Galong mirii (and the Chulikata-Rebijia igu) is a 
man whilst the Ahor mirii may be a woman. Almost every community has its own 
priest, or pythoness, and some of the Minyong and Panggi villages are known to 
])os.scss more than otic. Villages that have no miriis of their own borrow from their 
neighbours when they require ghostly comfort and support. 

It would appear not only from what was learnt locally, but from remarks made 
by Minyong .\bors tluit the Galong miriis are credited with exceptional powers. It i^ 
believed that they can cause the death of an enemy by the persistent pronouncement 
from a raised platform of a peculiarly effective curse. When I expressed a doubt as 
to the efficacy of this method, the case of the (late) kayah of Dijmur was cited 
its an un-answerable example of the power of a modern Emulphus who might, the 
thought was unavoidable, lx* far more usefully employed than in wasting his 
fulminations on the air of the Galong border. 

The priestly office is not hereditary amongst the Galongs, but as it only descends 
to one who is well versed in the ritual of religion and who knows the legends of the 
tribe, the mantle of the prophet falls, as a rule, on some near relative, for there is a 
considerable amount of prestige and influence, even if there is surprisingly little 
material gain, attached to the oflia* of mirii. 

The Galong miriis are not distinguishable amongst their tribe from men of 
ordinary clay. They wear no distinctive ornaments, a custom that they leave to 
their eastern neighbours. ' Rut since it is enstomary for grateful patients to present 
necklaces to the miriis on recovery from severe illness, the Galong medicine-men may 
sometimes be recognized by a noticeable number of these thank-offerings. 

1 gathered from Dutem, 0am of Eedum, a reliable witness, but whose statement 
on this point I have had no opportunity of verifying from other trustworthy Minyong 
sources, that among the Minyongs the office of mirii is hereditary, for the nearest male 
relative of the late mirii who is found to possess the divine afflatus, is held to succeed 
him. The dead mirii’ s own son is of course looked upon as the nearest heir in the 
hierardiy ; the second heir, somewhat curiously, could j)efais sbter’sson. The souls of 
the dead miriis go to Roki and Bogo, two spirits of the sun superior to Bpom and 
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Nipong and, apparently, less malevolently inclined towards man than those demons, 
to whom the souls of all lay persons go in deatli. 

Priestesses are quite common amongst the Minyongs and Panggis. I happened 
to be at Rotang when a Panggi priestess passed through on her way from Jam to pay 
a professional visit to the Rotang community, then suffering from an acute epidemic 
of dysentery. Her portrait, taken by Mr. Kemp, is given on Plate V and clearly shows 
the bells and ornaments that proclaim her calling She had only been a mirii for 
about a couple of months, having been proclaimed one of themselves by the local 
priests after what must have been an epileptic fit, but was considered by the hill 
people to be a holy trance and the customary manifestation of pos.session by the 
spirits. The Panggis who were witli her stated that her peculiar round brown eyes, 
“deer’s eyes’’ as they called them, are looked upon as a mark of communion with the 
spirits, both in men and women. I afterwards obtained satisfactory corroboration 
of this belief. She was quite ready to answer questions, hut a hill child of twelve , 
who had only been initiated two months previously, could not make a good witness, 
and her ignorance of the folklore and legends of her people was deplorable. Under 
these circumstances, her considerable ideas of her own importance were hardly 
justified. However (for a consideration) she kindly consented to dance. She stated 
that she only worshipped the spirits when she felt herself to be under their influence. 

The hill-tribes have a persistent if vague belief in more or less beneficent deities 
definitely concerned in the affairs of juen. These gods are called by varying names. 
Inferior to these are the spirits of evil, who are intimately a.ssociatcd with the every- 
day, fives of the people and whom it is the busine.ss of the mirii to propitiate. 
It would serve no useful purpose to give a fist of names' by which the spirits of 
good and evil are known in different localities, but tlie powers and worship of the 
more important spirits are described in the following pages. 

Signs and altars made of cane and other vegetation readily found in the jungle 

T.boo OB lutereoone. “ prominent part in the religion and, what is practi- 

cally the same thing, the superstitions of the pwple. 
Strangers, that is to say from our experience white men, on entering an Abor or Oalong 
village are made to go under one or more archways made of green branches, or cane 
and bamboo decorated with fresh green leaves. On this arch a dead pig or a fowl 
may be displayed as a sacrifice, the blimd being .smeared over tlic archway.' This is 
to prevent the spirits of ill-luck and ill-health from getting ifato the village at the heels 
of the visitors. I have also observed imitation arrows stuck into the cane and bam- 
boo arches, but I am uncertain whether these were intended to strengthen the spell,, 
or were a portion of some previous warning to a truculent neighbour or a ban to the 
spirit of iniectious disease rife in- a near village. The parting guests must be prepared 
to be sped on their way with plantain stalks thrown after them by the villagers to 
ensure the expulsion of any evil spirits that may have crept in with them. It is 


I For tbc Abor deities, given ss en czemple. see foot-note to pp. 62 and 71, 
• The Padam clan sacrifice dogs.. 
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gathered that the arches are generally held to be an effective bar to the invasion of 
the evil spirits, for they are ordinarily erected and the plantain*throwing custom is 
only occasionally experienced. These customs are not unlike the taboos on inter- 
course with strangers given by Frazer in The Golden Bough.' 

Although it does not come under the head of taboo on intercourse, one rather in- 
teresting custom may be noted here A party, when setting out on a raid (or even, 
l>QSsibly, a hunting expedition) discharge arrows at U special tree near the village. 
Tills custom is not unlike a pr^ictice noticed by Frazer.* 

Sickness is attributed to the demons of disease, who are exorcised in mild cases 
. . , by the waving of boughs or are, in serious cases, offered 

Cauirs of III hraltb. ^ ’ 

sacrifices. For the illness and death of human beings and 
animals is directly attributed to the action of a spirit. The gods, demons, or spirits, 
call them what you will, live everywhere, in the forest, in certain trees, holok, rubber 
and plantain, and in earth, sky and water. If, when the jungle is being cleared for 
ailtivation, any one falls sick, it is attributed to the anger of the spirit at the destruction 
of his home and propitiation is necessary. The rooted belief met with in Caithness 
that the cattle in the district would die if the mound covering a Pictish house were 
opened is an example of an almost similar western superstition. Tylor* gives a 
most interesting parallel in Cato’s instructions to the woodmen for thinning a holy 
grove. The woodman must offer a hog in sacrifice with this prayer — ‘ ‘ Be thou god or 
goddess to whom this grove is sacred, permit me by the expiation of this pig. . . ” 
The pig also happens to be the animal specially dedicated by the Abors to Nipong 
the spirit of the forest. Women will not take plantains from deserted fields nor 
gatlier the nettles that grow there for food because Nipong (who is associated with 
women and with hunters, as well as with the forest) lives in the plantain trees and 
feeds on the big stinging nettles* that grow up in old “ jhums.” Bowel and stomach 
troubles and all diseases of women are attributed by the Al^rs to Nipong, whilst the 
illness and death of men are due to the malevolence of Epom. When people are ill 
they are said to be caught by a spirit. The crab spirit is placated to avoid bowel 
troubles. The frog spirit is worshipped to keep off madness. The arrows of Debo 
Kombu are supposed to cause dropsy. 

The Galongs believe that Uic powerful spirit Yule generally causes death. When 
attacked by him the body becomes very warm, so Yule may be taken to bethe god 
of fever. I was told that Taki Tali is the spirit of small-pox. The Galongs also 
believe that Pira, Yoga, Yechu and -others, spirits of the homestead, get angry if 
fowls, pig or miihan to whom they were attached are killed by human beings and that 
they manifest their displeasure by layir^ the iltstarred owner low with sickness. 
Another spirit whose malign influence brings sickness is the Galong equivalent to 
Kpong. This is Bute the spirit of the forest. If when the jungle is being cleared 
for cultivation any one falls sick, his illness is held to be a manifestation of Bute’s 

' I Vol. II, pp. io8 et scq. , 

t Goldeu Boughi Mtgic Art, Vol. II, p. ii. > Primitive Cnfture, 1903 Edition, Vol. IX, p. 327. 

^ Lorreitie nlves p§-fi for itinging nettla ; the Wnyoiig Abort whom 1 litve aidted rtlled them 
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anger at the destruction of his home. The perturbed spirit has to be pacified in tlie 
usual manner.' 

Partly from the association of the deities in pairs and partly from the attributes 
Cnre of siekneti. believed to possess, it is gathered that the supreme 

spirits and the most import-ant demons are regarded as 
male and female* and for this reason are interested in the affairs of mortals of their 
own sex. In the Abor country, when a man falls ill, the two or three days’ taboo ’ 
usual in such cases are held by the household ; an altar is erected and a sacrifice is 
made near it. The altar consists of four long sticks wrapped round with leaves 
and planted so as to form a square. Near this the mitkm is strangled or some other 
sacrifice made. If fowls are offered to Bpom they are not eaten, but any other 
creature sacrificed is eaten. A similar ceremony takes place if a woman is ill, when 
the correct sacrifice (to Nipong) is a big pig. This is the first portion of the rite. 
The second act takes place in the jungle, where an altar consisting of two upright 
poles connected by horizontal bars, is erected. It was learnt from one source tliat a 
basket containing leaves of plantain and bamboo togetlier with nuts is fastened to the 
altar. A black hen is brought out into the jungle and to one of its legs are tied 
threads of different colours and to its other leg are fastened strips of ko-i leaf. The 
hen, with these emblems attached to it, is then thrust through the bars of the altar 
and allowed to escape into the jungle.' As it is let free, the following words are 
pronounced: — “ 0 Nipong, I have marked and dedicated this hen for you. Take it 
and cure the sick one.” If tlie hen comes back to the village, the omens are 
unfavourable to recovery.' If the fowl does not reappear, the augury is considered 
hopeful, for Nipong is held to have accepted the sacrifice. After releasing the hen 
a dog (or bitch) is killed and the carcass suspended from tlie top bar of the altar. 
The spirit of this animal is formally handed over to Nipong and, having placed a 
shield of leaves on a bamboo frame over the sacrifice, the party returns home to 
await the omen of the fowl. It would not appear to be essential that these /rites 
^ould be performed by a tnirii, but it is considered more efficacious and miriis may 
be invited by a priestless village to come a considerable way to perform these offices. 


1 Fraser, Golden Bough, Vol. 11, pp. 45 . , 

« (a) Doing Anggong tlie Father Sky and Kine Dene the Mother Barth of the Minpongii. Doing Angg«mg sounds 
suipidoudj like donyi anggo which mcaiis **the west " according to Lorraine. But that authority gives Dojing Am 
for the Creator and Shutkin Kede for * ' God below. " Moreover the sources of evidence that gave me Doing Anggong, 
together with the corroboration Z was able to obtain, were quite satisfactory. 

( 6 ) Bpom and Nipong. 

(c) Shedi*Melo the creator and, aocordiog to Lorraine a dual personality. Shedi beiug female and Melo male. 

(4) Boki and Bogo included as they are associated together, but regarding whom I have no proof whatsoever. 

I Fraier, Golden Bough, Fart 11, p. 11 , footnote a. The word genna is freely used by the Assamese 1 have 
not tieen able to trace ita origin. It does not appear to be a word of any well-known dialect. Dalton however in his 
Bthnology of Bengal noes the expression ** a condition of fabu called Genna.” See p. 43 of the Bthnology Taboo is 
called nyo in Abor when applied to a religioas holiday ; taboo for sickness is gam (Lorraine) and VadHam in Shai yang 
Mirl and Abor (Needham's Ontline Grammar). Cam is the word T have heard used. 

t Iioviticus xiv. y and ss. 

I Sot dciciiptioB of the flist sacrifice on p. 66, 
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In cases of sickness, Boki and R<%o, who seem to be beneficent deities inclined 
to counteract the malevolences of Kpom and Nipong, are also propitiated. A shrine 
is made of sacred bamlMm' {taho) and sticks of cane {tagur) as shewn in the figure 
on page 73. 

A white cock is killed and sus])cnded tietween thetwo tabo sticks, its head to the sky, 
.and one egg in a small basket is plac'ed on each stick. This rite is in honour of both 
Boki and Bogo and is carried out when api)cal is being specially made to these spirits. 
After the ceremony is over the mirii rcc'eives his fees in tnoni, whidi the unmarried 
girls of the village throw over his head. Tlie mirii then chants the names of the spirits 
in invocation , and the girls and small boys take up the chorus and dance. Thisdandng 
continues for three days at the place where the rites were performed. No musical in- 
struments are ttsed. After these three days the mirii and his attendant chorus visit 
those hoases in the village whose young girls have given the strings of moni, and sing 
and dance for two more days. I gathered that this rite is only performed when the 
mirii lives in the same village as the sick man. If the sick man lives in another village 
sncrific'c is made as already descrilied to Kpom and Nipong at the sick man’s home, 
where the mirii goes with his train. When the sacrifice is made the mirii gives his 
share of flesh and a pong to the girls who gave him the strings of moni and accom- 
panied him from his village. 

Altho' no spirit is supposed to live in the merang, this metal ornament is held, in 
some way, to influence bowel troubles ; and such illness is believed to be cured by 
making an imitation bamboo merang, on which a sacrifice, in the shape of a fowl, is 
placed and the entire offering covered with earth. 

The most powerful Galong deity is Yule who is believed to cause illness and 
take away life. So when any one, man, woman or child, falls sick this ^irit is 
propitiated. There does not appear to be amongst the Oalong dans the definite 
setting apart of certain animals, and even fowls of different colours, as the proper 
sacrifice to the various spirits, that has been observed amongst the Abors. Conse- 
quently the taking of omens to determine the nature of the offering that will be 
acceptable plays a prominent part in the Galong ceremonial. The mirU fimbriates 
one end of a length of bamboo and fastens to it the feather of a fowl or the fur of a 
sacrificial animal. Holding the wand in his hand he asks Yule if this is the form of 
sacrifice that will find favour with him, and if he will in return for the offering opre him 
that is sick. The mirU then announces that the offering is, or is not, pleasing to the 
spirit. It may be observed that the theory of sacrifice prevalent throughout the 
hills does not appear to be the desire of the spirits for the blood or the fledi of 
bulls and of goats, but the belief that the soul of every animal sent down the silent 
pathway to the unseen world of spirits, joins the ghostly flocks and herds of the deity 
to whom it is dedicated. This .strong belief in the future life of animals is a very 
remarkable feature of their religion. 


I Tabo is said to mean " sacred bamboo,'* It is suggested that it might ^rhaps be the same word as tai-o cane. 
Tagur is very possibly the same as tagir which Lorraine dcAnes as *' the thing with which one divines." 
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When attempting to discover the wishes of the spirits responsible for the illness 
it seems that a kind of religious auction takes place. The first oblation may in all 
probability be a fowl and, if this has no effect, the more expensive goat, pig and, in 
thecaseof a wealthy invalid, a mithan would be successively sacrificed to the rapa- 
cious and unrelenting spirit. Before the sacrifice is actually made, the mini sets up an 
image in the supposed likeness of Yule. This image is alrout 3 feet «) inches in 
height and is made of leaves on a bamboo framework; it is given a c.inc helmet and 
leaves are arranged on the idol to represent clothing The sacrifice is afterwards 
eaten by the tnirii and all concerned in the ceremony. 

The two prominent features of the ritual a.ssociated’with sickness are the taking 
. of omens and the various semi religious dances that are 

Divination. 

performed, fhesc can be more conveniently examined 
before the death ceremonies and customs are described. 

The simplest form of divination,' by the 36 stones, is known and practised by 
almost everyone. It is appealed to before hunting ext)editions and also in cases of 



slight sickness, without, however, being looked upon as infallible. Tliis, and the 
thought-reading method followed by the (ialong tnirii in cases of sickne.ss, have 
already been described. 

Another form of divination resorted to by the (lalongs is as follows ; thc miVn 
takes an egg in his hand and says to the spirit, "If you desire a pig insacrifice’’ 
(or a fowl or mithan as the case may be) "let there be a sign in the egg." The 
credulity of a primitive race' seeks after a sign that the mirii profe.ssesto discover in 
the yoke; or the mirii may put a boiled egg into his mouth, chew it up and swallow 
it, the omen being found in the odd or even number of .small fragments of egg left in 
his mouth. A third augury is taken by killing a fowl and drawing deductions from 
the white or red colour of its liver. This is known to be a method of war-divination 
amongst the Daflas. 

As invocation was made to the spirits whilst the different hill dances that have 
been observed were in progress (being indexed c'onducted 
by the miriis themselves), all the dances may be con- 
sidered to be religious or semi-rdigious in character. 


1 p.4ft. 
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The dance tliat seemed to be most purely religious in character as beit^, so it was 
I'athercd, an example of tire corybantic exorcism used in the visitation of the sick,' 
was the dance given by the Pauggi miru girl ' at Rotung. She had three companions 
with her who acted as chorus. In dandng she kept her knees and feet together and 
waved her hands, but not violently. The dance took place between the ver^s of an 
invocation to ” Roi-kang and Kainin spirits of the Delu* river.” The refrain, 
taken up by the choras, also invoked these spirits, and was distinctly musical, parts 
being taken by the singers. 

A second dana* was witnessed in a i’asi Minyong village I was unable to find 
out the ceremony with which it is generally associated, for it was being performed on 
this occasion in the hopes of averting the whip of calamity that an uneasy conscience 
had reason to apprehend. The dance took place at night, in the fitful light of 
torches .and a bon-Kre. A mirii jingling bells and holding a sword postured in the 
centre. Round the mini in a circle danced the chorus of about forty girls. Each 
girl held her arms stretched out straight from the shoulder, gripping her right-hand 
neighbour’s left arm. The circle moved round from left to right. The way in 
which rythm and time were kept was most effective and the step used by the entire 
chorus was not unlike one of the steps of a reel. The mini chanted four invocations, 
the recitative and the chorus in each c.asc being different. When one of the chorus 
tired she fell back into the crowd, and another girl stepped at once into her place. 

Captain Ilcthell has kindly furnished me with the following account of a Chuli- 
kata Mishmi dana*. This dance was, so he tells me, conducted by the Gam and not 
by the /g«, but as the same rythm was beard in quite another part of the country in 
the observance of funeral rites, this dance may certainly be regarded as semi-religious 
in diameter. The headman of the village wore a titira of shells, about four inches 
broad, the shells being sewn on in vertical lines; he also wore a magnificent cross- 
belt of boar’s tushes, all picked sjiecimens, sewn on very close together. At his but- 
tocks he wore a Tibetan drum about '8 inches long on which were fastened tiny 
rattles .and small brass plates. He carried another drum in his left hand and a short 
length of bamboo in his right hand. Two men danced with him, one carried a ” tom- 
tom ” and the other a Tibetan drum. The dance took place by a bon-fire round 
which the rest of the village formed a wide circle. The performance began by the 
Gam singing two verses of a song, the chorus repeatingthe last two lines. UnHke the 
ringing and rather plaintive air sung by the Abors at Balek, the Mishmi song seems 
to have been harsh and uumelodious, but full of rythm. This went on for about a 
quarter of an hour, then, without ahy preconcerted signal, the three performers broke 
into a dance that went on iuce.ssautly for about an hour and a half. First, all three 
in line, dancing and backwards and forwards and then in procession in front of the 
fire. A .slight change of rythm was noticed during the progress of the dance which 
was throughout conducted with a bent knee, the performers prancing and springing in 
time to the music ; the feet were not kept together. It would accordingly appear that 


J See page 71. 


* See page 6M. 


8 Brahmaputra. 
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this particular dance is performed for amusement as well as in carrying out religious 
exercises. 

When a death occurs the nearest relative (ami heir), according to the Minyong 

Death Ceremonies end Bnrial! ‘^“stom, gives a fcast to those vvlio help Iw dig the grave 

and attend the funeral. A maximum of three days elap.ses 
between 'death and burial. Persons dying of an infectious disease are buried at once 
and without ceremony or funeral rites. A ten days’ “genna” is observed by the 
household, during which shikar-meat, wild potatoes and pumpkins are tciboo. 
Whoever actually carries the corp.se to the grave does not enter the hou.se for 6 or 7 
days after the funeral, according to Pasi custom. Inside the grave, whieli is lined 
with leaves and branches, there is placed aj)latform and on this the body is laid the 
general custom being a lying position, knees to chin, with the hands under the head. 
The body is buried lying on its right side, the hciid towards the west. Above the 
body is a pent roof of planks over which the eartlr is thrown. The body is 
provided with a grave cloth, and it is given a porcelain be.id necklace and a 
brass plate «)r pot. A little hut is built over the grave; and rice in small 

chuugas are provided fresh daily for five or six days, but rice is left at the gr.avc for 
a whole year. A fire is lit that is kept burning for a time varying from one year 
and twenty days down to three months. One year :iud twenty days is believed to be 
the correct time for people of importance, a year for an ordinary man or a woman, 
and three months for a child, but the period does not seem to be rigidly governed by 
rule. As long as the fire is burning the hut is kept m repair. A man’s helmet, 
weapons, and perhaps some trophies of the chase , are hung by the grave and left there 
till they rot.‘ On the deatli of a parent the heir takes a iHer,mi> out from the family 
collection hidden in the ground and makes imitation ones of bamboo to represent 
tliose left in the jungle. After exhibition the werawg is again buried. The obse- 
quies are performed by the heir; they simply consist in a feast to the mourners, 
at which a mithtin is killed in honour of an old or prominent man, or under 
ordinary circumstances a full-groivn pig is given. Tlxe mithan is hanged on a tree 
close to the grave ; the pig is killed at home. Very poor people sacrifice fowls. 
At the sacrifice the spirit of the victim is told to go with the dead man. The reason 
for the sacrifice, as it was explained to me, is that if some animal belonging to the 
deceased is not sacrificed, his .spirit will become displeased, for it requires the spirit of 
some stock that belonged to it in life to accompany it. Thesonlof thedead cannot eat 
the actual flesh ; but if the life of an animal is taken, the spirit of thebea.st together 
with the portion of meat definitely set apart for him, satisfy his requirements. I have 
not had corroboration, but the Pasi custom appears to be to sacrifice a pig near 


I On the magnificent memorial close to the gravc-hut of a dead Janbn daw, where u srreeii X fdot high and i8 foot 
long diq>layed tha ikulla of wild boar and monkeys, the heads of mithan and iakin and a large armoury of weapons and 
battle hameaa, two trophies of exceptional interest were seen. These were two gourds with three holes cut in 
them 10 ea to represent quite unmistakably two heads. Knquiry elicited the information that they represented two men 
of Simong killed by the dead chief. This is the nearest approach to head-hunting that has been found in these hills. 
I am told that the Pedgm have a similar custom. 
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the grave and a fowl at home. The pig’s liver is burnt and four pieces of flesh 
are put ou sticks near the grave The fowl is hung on a .stick near the grave. For a 
' year some one goes daily and tends the fire and gives tlie dead a portion of food. 

When building a log bridge over a stream near Riga in 1913 a man broke his 
leg and died from the shock. That night all Riga turned out and, scattering over 
the spur on which this big village is built, with waving torches and shouts and the 
healing of sticks, drove away the evil sjjirits, Uyus, responsible for the death of their 
fellow-villager. The twinkling lights clustering and separating on the bl tek hill side 
made a most effective scene from our camp across the narrow valley. Every house- 
hold not only drove away the demons with sticks and shouts and the waving 
of torches, hut threw .ashes and dast into the air to protect themselves from the 
further malevolence of the .spirits they were attempting to disperse: and then the dead 
man, and such of his possessions as he may want on his long last journey, were 
carried down to the burial ground by the water. It is, I am told, the custom of the 
Ahors to take the dead down hill, to bury them, 'fhe word Uyu always seems to me 
reiuarkahly descriiitive of a spirit they believe to be not unlike a bat; one 
can almost hear the beating of his wings. I was told in Rotting that, where a man is 
buried, a wild boar comes out of the ground, and the scourge of dysentery falls on 
anyotie who eats the lle.sh of this animal, an act thejr would regard as cannibalism. 

In onler that the coqtse will tmdubitably be buried in the usual posture that 
obtiiins (so I have found) as far west as the Subansiri Dafias, it appears customary 
among some communities (such as Komsing) to force the knees of the dying up to 
their chins for fear lest rigor should set iu and harden the lx)dy directly life is extinct. 
Th'- dead are always buried, so far as I have been able to gather, with their faces 
towards the sotith and their heads towards the west. 

The custpm of making offerings to the dc*ad is of exceptional interest. It is older 
even than the early graves of IJgyptian civilization, for it is as old as the hopes and 
fears of man. The sacrifice of some animal, so that its spirit may accompany the 
soul of its owner into the unknown, has its counteqwrt in the hetacombs of slaves 
that heralded the passing of an tincient king and in the sali of India, and is echoed in the 
presence of the sohlier ’s charger in the military funerals of the West. The setting aside 
of a definite portion of the funeral baneptet for the soul of the departed is to be expected 
from a pt*oplc who firmly believe iu the after-life of both men and animals ^ut the 
main interest is found in the idea underlying the gifts of inanimate objects, rice and 
cooking utensils and mpni, his bow and arrows, and his dao. They are not 
placed there to enrich a tomb, as, in the days of mediaeval cliivalry, the harness and 
weapons of the Rlack Prince were thus displayed These necessities of life are for the 
use of the dead man Ijcyond the grave and, possibly without in the least realizing that 
he does so, the hill man attributes s|)irits to these inanimate objects, that pass 
through the gate of death with the .soul of that which had life. Tylor ' qudtes from 


> rrituitivc Cultiiie, ' ' Vol. 1, 4;g 4S3 ; gee ulfio the pages that follow^for a discussion of what may be the actual 
Abor view (a view of course that is cunitunu to his neighhours}. 
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Schoolcraft an exceedingly interesting example of this doctrine as it is definitely 
believed by the Ojibwa Indians and follows it up by citing a Border parallel in the 
grim Lyke Wake Dirge. 

The Galong and Dafia rites and beliefs arc practically similar to those of the Abors. 
On a man’s death, so I was informed in the Galong country, a milhan is strangled and 
the soul of the dead man adjured, " We have given you an animal, so trouble us no 
more.” For the dead man might be angry if lie had none of his cattle with him. It 
is held that he would, unless pacified by this olTering, return to his own house in 
company with the spirit who took his life, and slay the remainder of the household. 
The animal sacrificed is eaten by the mourners who formed the funeral procession, 
and the dead man's share is laid aside for him and he is told that it is his.' In the 
case of a poor man, or a slave, a fowl is killed and thrown away, witliout being 
eaten (according to the Abor practice). Apparently it has to be thrown from the left 
hand. The well-to-do have metal utensils, rice, apon^ and a fire kept on their graves 
for five days. The Baflas of the Subansiri Valley have the strongest possible horror 
of being buried away from their homes. This is also noted by Dalton. I have found 
no such prejudice amongst the Abors. Mishmi burial rites are not unlike the Galong 
and Abor ceremonies described above, but it must be remembered that they 
burn tlie bodies of people of importance and are .said to throw dead slaves into 
the river. These remarks apply especially to the Digaru and Meju tribes. A Clndi- 
kata grave seen on the pathway and near a village in the Mishmi country was 
described to me as a mound surrounded by a bamboo palisade abotit 6 foot high. 
Ha n g in g from this fence were two old bird-skins and a plantain leaf bag, which 
was not investigated, but most probably contained grain for making wine. 

There is a general belief in the existence of an unseen world inhabited not only 
by the almost unifonuly malevolent spirits of Nature, the 
PutuKStatv. demons whom the tribesmen worship, but by the s<mls of 

hmnan beings and of animals, all of whom go to dwell with the spirits who deprived 
them of life. The souls of the Abor go to Hoki and Bogo, of men to Kpom, 
of women and hunters to Nipong, who are considered responsible for their deaths. 
When atiitwflls are sacrificed their spirits go to tlic deities to whom they are devotetl. 
Milhan killed during funeral ceremonies g«i, it is believed, to the soul of the dead 
owner, who lives with the spirit who took his life. All the spirits of animals eaten as 
food during life accompany the dead person's sjurit at deatli. Animals found dead 
in the jungle, so I was told by tlie Minyongs, must have been deprived of life by some 
spirit and to that deity the spirit of the animal goes at death. The Galongs told me 
thatif any one who is dead is seen in a dream, it is believed that the .soul has died,' that 
is to say, it has left the companionshipof the spirit that took the life of its citrtlily borly. 
It is held that the soul may be born again into the company of some other spirit. 
Whether this mutation can be repeated, or whether tliis regeneration brings the soul 


I Sm Bnddhiim of Tibet, Waddell, p. 4yi ; Trior, Frinitive Cnlture, Vol. It, pp. 30, 31. 
* See Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol II, p 33. 
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int«> the prcsLiicc of tlic beneficent and omnipotent deity who rules over all the demons 
of Nature could not be gathered. It is quite evident, however, that the doctrine of 
re-incarnation is unknown. 

Knkang Gam of Mi.shing gave me the following interesting account of the rites 
that are observed by the Minyougs when the fields are 
" sown. .\n animal, if po.s.sible a which is provided 

by the joint sub.scripticm of the community, is .sacrificed and eaten. The blood after 
being mixed with powdered rice and baked, is poured into a small hole dug in the fields, 
iis a Siicrilice to earth, the mother. A fowl and an egg arc also offered. The fowl is 
eaten , but the .skin is jnit on a pole head upwards and the egg is placed in a basket 
underneath it. Another Abor custom at .seed time* that I learnt from an equally 
reliable s«)urce, is as follows: A small circle of bamboos about a fo<it high is erected 
in the village. At one jilace a wicket-gate is made ; the posts on either .side are about 
2 foot (> inches in height and on each of these two leaves ' are fixed. A pig is .strangled, 
roasted atui eaten, wliil.st some of the blocHl is sprinkled about the altar. There 
is also 'I custom annaigst the Abors for the village to w.)rship the spirits of eartli 
and sky when all the sowing is finished. Tlie ceremony lakes place somewhere 
between the fields and the village. A milhan, a white fowl and tliree eggs are offered 
in saciificc; the niithan and the fowl are killed and the blood sprinkled on the 
earth. A long bamboo is set up and the heads of the mithmi and the fowl are 
fastened <tn sticks •md bound close together to the long pole, whilst the eggs are fastened 
underneath in a basket. The careas.scs, at the close of the ceremony, are taken 
home and eaten. 

These riles ilhi-slratc what Chxld has de.scribed as " a vital cwmexion between 
‘ ' imin and earlli the nit)ther. Ilnnger as the primal imperative need brought his wits 
‘ ‘ into j)lay ; and lunce a body of magical rites as one among other devices to 
“ obtain tlie meat which perislietli, rites which lie at the c-ore of barbaric and pagan 
“ religions."' 

The Minyongs of the Diliang valley say that when the ne'e crop is about a foot 
high, llial is to say some little time liefore harvest, it is a custom (not by any means 
invari.'ibly observed) to pet form liaivcst rites to Aii Attfio Six wands in two 

rows of three are put up. The wands are peeled (.sec figure A) and over this powdered 
nee is scatteied. A red cock is kilksl .'uul the blood is sprinkled over the poTnjder and 
wands. Tlie body of the cock together with raw ginger (kritr) is offered in .sacrifice. 

If the weather is .<m bad as to threaten the crops, the (ralong.s believe that the 
adverse climatic conditions may be due to the evil influences or conduct of some member 
of another comnumity. Accordingly, so I was told, a platfonn is erected on four big 
bamboos. On tliis the miiii sits for five or six days making incantation to improve the 
weather or, when the.se conditions arc attributed to malign human influence, calling 
the name of the evilly-disposetl person and invoking the spirits, “ So and so is pointed 

I Tlie Abor name for ihia is tan and llie Cialoiif; aincht. J<otraine defines tang as “ the name of a tree.” 

» Quarterly Review, No. 4:8, July 1911, Art 5, Prim tive man on his own origin. 

I^>rroine gives a/i a-vgo as an alternative to af^in (01 af> im) am for •* iTops.” AH means rice grain. 
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out to you ; do wliat you will with him.*’ This magic is believed to be potent and 
effective enough to cause in extreme cases the death of the person against whom the 
enchantment is directed. 

The rainfall in the hills is remarkably heavy and conseciuently tlie magical control 
of rain is exerted towards preventing it and not to encourage heavier or more continu- 
ous showers than naturally occur. The Dallas on (lie Kaiiila river who prophe.sied the 
wrath of the god when I indulged in revolver piactice almost within the precincts of 
a village^ may have been influenced by the forebodings of an uneasy conscience, 
(although they had encouraged my shooting at a distance from the houses, the am- 
ditions in each case being of cour.se perfectly and obviously safe), but the fact seems 
interesting enough to record, with the observation that the rain god lived up to his 
reputation. No ceremonies similar to those described by hVazer' for jireventing rain 
have been noticed. 

After harvest tlie Abors .sprinkle a pong and powdered rice on the earth round 
the groups of granaries, but I have m)t .seen tliis done. This rile, it was explained. 


% 

Ft{;urp A. 



is a form of tribute to Doing Anggong the spirit of the sky, the husband, and Kine- 
dene the spirit of tlieeartli tlie mother, mi idea that parallels Ovid’s descri]>t ion of 
the marriage of earth and sky. The pig that is killed at this festival is eaten without 
ceremony or any dedication ; it is not regarded as an act of worship. 

The emblem erected when breaking out fresh “jlmms*' bears a distinct resemblance 
to the emblems used by the Tibetans to scare away demons.* 

Amongst the Galougs the harvest rites are prompted by similar ideas. F/>iig fence- 
like altars are erected in the cultivation (where the ritual is iierfonned) in honour of 
the spirits of the fields such as Pirku Pirte Ali and Yapom. The sun-god is al.so a 
god of agriculture and is worsliipiwd in the same way ; all that is grown is in his jwiwcr 
and he is regarded as the most powerful of all the spirits of the field. Plate XII 
shows a Galong harv^t altar. 

The Minyong rites accorded to the spirits of battle appear to lx* far more in the 
nature of auguries to see if they are favourably inclined 
* “ than propitiatory sacrifices. It is (piite |)os.sible that at 

1 Fraser, The Golden Bough. Bd 1911, Vol. 1, p 270 et 

t Wadddl, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 48$. The Angong Abor< have heee distinctly influenced in their religion by 
their Memba neighbours. 
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one time human sacrifices were made to Piangaud his fellow war gods Pekang and Yebo, 
as stated in the not altogether fortunate account of the people that has appeared in 
the public press. But careful investigation has failed to discover that human sacrifice 
is still practised. Only slaves or captives taken in war could be offered, and why, as the 
inateriali.stic Abor and f Jaloiig of to-day has remarked to me on more than one occasion, 
wa.ste anything valuable over the ceremony. That it was not any reluctance to 
admit to killing human beings is fairly established by the fact that the recognized 
power of the master to hang incorrigible slaves and the death-dealing magic attri- 
buted to the medicine men were incidentally discovered during the inquiry into the 
sacrifices to the .spirits of war. 

The Minyong Abors, according to one of their G(4ms, conduct the augury in the 
following way. - 

Certain of the fighting iiieii go out, .some little w'ay from the village, and first of 
all make a stand in which they place their .spears the beads pointing in the direction of 
the enemy’s village. In front of this they make two fences leading towards a big long 
basket with a wide opening to it, as shewn in the accompanying figure. 

A red cock is then killed as an offering to the Spirit of War, the bird that is sacri- 
ficed acting as the medium through which Piang replies to his votaries. One of the war- 



A fence, 

B basket. 

C mouth ofbasket. 
Dcock beheaded 
and thrown on 
KFoiind. 


riors holds the cock by the head another holding its tail. The bird is then beheaded and, 
with the words, “If we are to be successful may the liody of the cock enter the 
basket,’ ’ llie headless body is thrown on the ground between the fences and sprinkled 
with a powder of Indian corn and roastetl grains of rice. This ceremony is not per- 
formed bj the mil ii. If the cock da.shes into the basket the omen is of course favourable 
and the foray takes place. If the raid is siicce.ssful, fowls, pigs and otlier animals are 
sacriiiced to the spirit of war whilst the prisoners (generally children) are kept as slaves. 
If, on tlie other hand, the rock does not enter the basket and the omens are t}ierefore 
unfavourable, the men take a few steps beyond the altar in the direction of the enemy’s 
village, and then go back to their own homes without speaking and enter the moshap 
for the night. The other villagers avoid meeting their eyes, for there is a superstition 
that, under these circumstances, " if four eyes are together ’’ thw the people of Ibhe 
village who looked will die from a di.schat]ge of blond from the mouth. The other 
dw’ellers in the moshap also take care to avoid them. A year must elapse, so it was 
.stated, before the augury can be taken again. 

The Oalougs say tliat they make an image of Peka, their war god, of cane leaves 
on a bamboo frame. On this a helmet is placed. The mtVti calls upon Peka to give the 
warriors jiower and lust for battle. A fowl is sacriW to a smaU image of a pig to a 
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large one and the blood is smeared on its helmet and body. Tliis ceremony takes place 
before going out to fight. If they arc fortunate enough to capture any cliildreu they 
make slaves of them and perhaps sell them ; they categorically denied .^jicrificiug their 
prisoners to Peka. 

The extracts from Robinson’s “ Account of As.sam ” given by Mackenzie' must 

I ewer s wu cautioii, but the following passage referring to 

/suer pin s. Mikirs, would apply equally to the Abors and (klongs 

on the right bank of the Brahmaputra (whom, in many ways, they resemble) and 
illustrates the difiiculty of cataloguing the less important spirits or describing the rites 
associated with them. “ Propitiatorj' offerings have constantly to be made by in- 
' ‘ dividuals to evil spirits whose names and numbers are indefinite. They are demons 
“ of the higher hills of the streams and even of large hits, or collections of water, and 
“ some are household devils . . worshipped by way of disarming their malice. The 

‘ ‘ list may be increased at any time by the discovery of new devils The names 

‘ ‘ of the dead arc also reckoned among the powers of evil.” The propitiation of the 
spirits of the dead that is considered necessary by both Alwrs and Tibetans* has 
already been mentioned ■* ; the possibility of having to add yet another to the army 
of spirits demanding propitiation is illustrated by the reply of an Abor to my inquiries 
after the water god. ‘ ‘ Oh yes 1 of course there is a spirit in the water, but I have not 
yet worshipped him.’ ’ Passing over Motan Taran (the spirit of earthquake) and Mug- 
ling the spirit of thunder (who may be worsliipped witli Doing Auggong, but with less 
ceremony), we come to the demons of domestic animals and the spirit of the woods. 

If swine fever or some other epidemic attacks the pigs in a village, it is attributed 
to the malevolence of a spirit Petpum, who is exorcised by what is called the Ej’ 
Agam (eg meaning a pig and agam, '‘genna ”). The elders decide on this ritual in 
council, and the youths who act as the village criers announce it for the following 
day. Next morning three of the villagers, each holding a stick, to which an egg is tied 
and millet seed(ajfto»g) and ginger is bound, and followed by the criers, make a house 
to house visitation, grunting and squeaking like pigs as they go. When the proces- 
sion reaches the door of a house, the owner puts food, apong and ginger in the pigs' 
trough, which the exercisers devour keeping up as much as possible their imitation of 
the animal. They then enter tlie house and eat and drink with the household. Every 
house must be visited in this way beforeevening. When all the houses have been visited 
the exercisers go down to some neighbouring stream and tlirow the sticks into the 
water. The next three days are observed as ” genna.’ ’ No one in the village goes 
to the fields nor may rice be husked. 

Although not so dear an example of suggestive magic, or rather ritual, as the 
Eg Agam, the yearly miihan festival, called Asho Agam, in its strengthening of the 
cattle fences (against presumably an inroad of vast herds) imsscsses a similar 
interest. The object of this agam, to discard the less satisfactory term of " genna ”, 


I Ifadkemie, Nortli*BMt Frontier of Ben|{a], p. 537, t 4 seq, 
I Wndddl, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 493. 


« p. 75- 
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is to give security to the cattle and to increase the herds. On the day fixed 
for the beginning of the agm the villagers assemble at the Moshiip bringing with 
them a pong and rice, which they eat there. For the next live days the men of 
the village busy thenuselves in renewing the cattle fena*s used throughout the 
country to prevent the mithan straying from their feeding grounds in the jungle into 
the fields. During this period it is tab<x) for the women to go to the fields. Should 
any woman break this taboo it is believed that the cattle belonging to her household 
will break through the fences and destroy the crops. On the sixth day of the agam, 
the men of the village make new ntifhan ropes of the u,sual jungle fibres On the 
seventh day and following days if ncce.ssary, the cattle are all rounded up and brought 
in from the jungle. The satkia kingak ceremony, or operation, is then performed on 
the calves. This consists in cutting the teists’ ears, a distinctive mark being 
adopted by each sept. 

In the Abor hills and as far west as the Dafla country the hofok tree is regarded 
as the abode of the Wood vSpirit. His home, up the Suban- 

The Spirit of the Forest. « « • ^ i ^ i . t 

siri, was pointed out to me m an iiiiinense hollow tree. In 
the Abor hills this tree deity is a most sinister sjjirit. The Gutn of Kalek called this 
spirit Pom-ti-are, but from the .statements made by a man from Riu and by the Gum of 
Yagrung (a most intelligent and widely travelled blackguard) I gathered that it was 
held to be a manifestation of Eiwm, who apparently haunts the high hills, the jungle in 
general and the holok tree in particular. This spirit is wont to disguise himself as a 
man and, aptx'aritig iti the form of a kinsman from a distant village, lures some un- 
fortunate away into the jungle and kills him. So when any one is mi.ssing and cannot 
be accounted for, the people of the village go out into the forest armed with swords, 
bows, and arrows, to look for him. And they go to the holok tree and say to it, 
“ Oholok tree, give us back our brother and we will make to you a sacrifice.” Then, 
to compel the holok tree to urge the .spirit that dwells within it to restore its victim, 
the villagers hack at the trunk with their swords and shoot tHeir arrows into its limbs. 
After this demonstration they go back to their village and await the home-coming of 
the wanderer ; hope is not abandoned for about two months. If the man returns 
a mithan or pig is given as a thanksgiving feast, that is unaccompanied by any rites 
or religious ceremony. The belief iu the minds of the Alwrs that associates the 
holok tree with the .spirit of the woods as tlie power responsible for the donth of 
these unfortunates, is strengthened iu their minds by the occa.sional discovery of 
hmnan bones at the roots of tliis particular tree. From what is known of the Dihang 
valley colonics these bones cannot' be the traces of old Abor graves ; they may be 
regarded, almost with certainty, as the remains of a pre-Abor race. The skulls 
would possess some scientific interest and it is hoped that it may be possible to obtain 
a specimen. 

This Memoir on Galong and Abor has been written witli the recognition that 
it is a very incomplete account of their lives and their 
religion ; but it is based on^notes made in the country and 
not extracted from the works of others. As regards the religion enough has been. 


CtMU'luslon, 
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gathered to show that these hill-men have advanced some way towards polytheism,' al- 
thoi^h their beliefs are still entirely in keeping witli the accepted definition of animism.' 

And here we leave the hill-man to liLs future hopes and present fears, at the mercy 
of the spirits with whom he has peopled the world of nature aroimd him. Certain fea- 
tures, such as the absence of human sacrifice, may differ, but in the main the study of 
these tribes brings l)efore us as if by the wave of a magician’s wand, the life of the wild 
races of uorth-westeni Europe two thousand years ago. ITie time madiine is ours at 
will when we step into the fairy-ring that encircles the life of the hill peoples on the 
North-Eastern Frontier of our Indian Empire. 
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APPENDIX I. 

The following genealogies learnt in Kebang best describe one form at least of 
the Abor ideas of creation. 


Table I. 


Domvi, the Sun. 


Ininu -- (the ftone) /. 
(the tree) | 


Pkdonc 
the rain 


See Table II. 


Dowkc 



Unkar Limwk 

' killed by a* falling Lost in the clouds and 
rock bet:anie a became Nipovg, 
spiriti and the the spirit of the waters, 
ghost that haunts.] 


Table II. 
PEDONGt the Rain. 


DOBUl 

j 

KUISHl 


Donx 


r 

' Ninvr, 
Yada , worker 
maker of m 
swords brass, 
and 
knives. 


Nibo 
Yasi, 

•• Father 
of all 

flttsh" and 


l^AKl, 

makers 


I I I I 1 

Domi Dobano doro Dori, Dosm, Dopano 

I — ^ I I father of fa^erof I 

Banji, Robo Riga; Smoiro. f 
maker (all spirits), doubt-* Panggi Padau 


the first of (killed by 
singers aud wild 

dancers. boar). 


Migom Minvomg 
I I 

I* of cloths; 

of arrows, foreigners. Kuki KuMUiNC said to 

Toro ^ ^ pnt uj^ 


I 


ful 


liver and 
become a 
Tibsxan. 


regarded 
as a 
patron 
saint. 


Table lU. 

One of the Kebang Gams gave me the following 

isnio a lUHG 

I 

r ' 1 

I'nKRiTG JBBi (the Rat). 

(a small bird) A t(uo all burrowing and creepiug things 

I are descended. 

a t/uo all birds. 


The other Kebang Gam having traced the descent of the dephant Sita from 
Pedong told the following nursery tale 

The elephant was a stupid and*' dumsy child and so his mother got angry with him 
and hit him on the face with an axe. She tried to get it out, but it stuck and grew 
there and became his trunk. But he was still very stupid and did not even try to 
learn how to prepare his food, or winnow out the com. So one day when they 
were winnowing together she picked up the big winnowing fans, one in each hand and 
hit him over the head with them— hard. So hard that they too stude then and 
became the great flapping ears he has to this day. Bq;: yet he remained very foolish 
and helpless and his mother threw the tongs at him one day when he was unusoally 
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provokiiigi and they became his tusks. And then the elephant went away into the 
forest: but as a punidunent for his laziness and stupidity he U'cars dhan-pounders 
on his feet as a punishment — and you can still see the marks of them, down in the 
country where the elephant lives. 


APPENDIX II. 

A. Dobang Sbpts. 

Not only are the septs given below exugamous, but the septs given in group I 
do not intermarry amongst themselves; they marry into group II. The reason 
given is that each group is descended from one man. This prohibition is referred 
to on p. 9 and 54 and forms an interesting comparison with the Minyong custom that 
appears to allow intermarriage between the various Kuri or Kumuiug septs resident 
in a village. It has been gathered that tlie Boris, who appear to intermarry with 
tile Western Minyongs (in so far as Minyong men take Bori wives) observe the 
Galong custom of taboo within their groups. 


Group 1 . 


Group II. 


Kaking village 


Basak 


Dharing 


'Dabing. 

Kaking. 

Ringtt. 

R1.SONG. 

Dorkong . . 1 

1 

[Moba. 

Mau.sir. 

'Sapiri. 

Sengo. 

SSNJUM. 

Sbnkar. 

„ \ Boru. 

Kadi; . . ] „ 

( Nibo. 

Martong. 


Charo. 

Miggo. 

Tonkar. 

Kau>m 

Chajitm 

Jumper. 

Tori. 


Lango. 

Layor. 

Neola. 



Neojiim. 


B. Karko Srpt.s. 


Koku ; Yngeng, Gosaug, and Ramsing are the only Karko villages, Yugeng 
and Gosang are called Kobuk collectively. 

nie Septs below are in alphabetical order. The villages in which tiiey are 
found, are opposite their names. 


Sept. 

All 

Amir 

Apang 


Vmage. 

Koku. 

Koku. 

Kobuk Koku Kamsing. 


iVp/. Villagi". 

Buang (or Burang) Kobuk Koku. 
Buintin Kobuk. 

Deo * Koku. 
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Sept. 

ViUage. 

Sept. 

ViUage, 

Dcrang 

Koku. 

Eejo 

Koku. 

Donkar 

Koku. 

Lepak 

Koku. 

Donki 

Koku 

Muirne 

Koku. 

Ebu 

Koku Ramsing. 

Muirseng 

Koku. 

Jonbang 

Koku. 

Noveng 

Kobuk Ramsing. 

Jonke 

Koku 

Nangu 

Ramsing. 

Jontin(orPankam?) Koku. 

Nokar 

Kobuk Koku 

Jopir 

Koku. 


Ramsing. 

Karko 

Koku. 

Ntinkar 

Kobuk Ramsing. 

Karne 

Kobuk. 

Pakjoii 

Koku. 

Karseng 

Kobuk. 

Pane 

Koku. 

Kene 

Koku. 

Pase 

Koku. 

KesLMig 

Koku. 

Patuk 

Kobuk. 

Kibo 

Koku. 

Puirne 

Koku. 

Kino 

Koku. 

Puirseng 

Koku. 

Koleng 

Koku. 

Kane 

Kobuk. 

Eedc 

Koku. 

Rasheug 

Kobuk. 


The sept Karko givas its name not only to the village of Koku (as an alternative) 
but to the entire clan. 
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PART ni. 

PERSONAI, NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO PKMAKOICHEN. 

BT 


Gbokgb D^Dunbak. 




Abon ntid (rtiloiig* : Pnrt 1 II. Pemnytl Nurntiii'i' of n Viidl fo Pi'innkohlten. 

By Georoe D-S-Dunbak. 

[With Plate XI,I.] 

As the Membas were, until recently, an unknown people, these personal experi- 
ences on a visit made during June and July 1913 to Peniakotcheu may be of interest. 
This country is a sleepy hollow in which appear to be crystallized the civilization of 
Tibet and the customs of Bhotan in a modified form. It is regretted that ignorance 
of the language and difficulties about an interpreter made systemtitic investigation 
impossible ; the results here offered are consequently tliose of narrowly limited observa- 
tion during a couple of weeks. With the general description 1 have included such 
extracts from my diary tliat bear upon the country and its people. This diary was 
invariably written up each day. 

In earlier times the Dihang valley from tlie gorge, where tlie TsauiK> breaks 
through the main range of tlic Himalayas, down to the foothills of Assam was 
occupied by the Abors. Of these the Tangam clan held the country on both 
banks of the river from the gorge to the 29th parallel of latitude. About a hundred 
years ago a baud of emigrants from Darma crossed the main range, it is conjecturerl 
by the Doshung-la, and settled in the valley about Marpuug, which is probably 
the oldest settlement. Prom these adventurers some, at lea.st, of tlic present inhabi- 
tants of Pemakoichen are descended. Kiuthup calls tlie people of Pemakoichen 
•• Ching mis ’ ’ and states that R. N. found them in Bhotaii. In calling them Membas 
we adopt the name by which the Abors know them. 

The colony has gradually spread, ousting the earlier inhabitants from the best 
land on either bank of the river, but permitting them to remain on their holdings 
in the unproductive tracts lying immediately below the gorge and aliout the zqtli 
parallel. Chonying has been a Memba colony for about eight years. In aliout 1904 
the Membas came down and drove out the Abors who up to then had lived there. 
One Abor bouse still remains in the village It was learnt in Pemakoichen that the 
'Lobas’ used to occupy the left bank as far up as Yarang, but of this colony tlie 
solitary house in Chonying alone is left. Puchung, Mongku, Mayuni and Korbo are 
mivixl Abor-Memba settlements. The present mixed distribution of Memba and Abor 
has been further complicated by the occupation of some Tangam settlements on the 
Yang Chu by Simong colonists in about 1884 and by the founding, about 
five years ago, of a Po settlement at Nyereng in the same neighbourhood. 

The headman of Nyereng referred to the Tangam people as Do-karpo, and called 
the pimong men Lo-nakpo and their women I/O-khapta when he visited our camp at 
Tuting in 1913. The Membas referred to the Abors as Lobas. The map published 
by the SurvQr of India with Kinthup’s Narrative shows the I<o-karpo on both banks 
of the river, in what is the country of the Simong and Bomo-Jaabo (Angong) Abors ; 
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the Ivo-nakpo in Galong and Minyong Abor country; and tlie Lo-tawa in the area 
occupied by the Padam Abors between tlie Dihang and tlie Dibang. The remarks 
'made by earlier explorers, and others interested ui this part of the world, are of some 
interest. Hodgson writes tliat the Yarn (or Brahmaputra) passed from Khombo into 
Miokaptra beneath a great snowy mountain called Khombochari. This we may con- 
clude is Namshia Barwa. Other writers such as Pr. Horace Della Penna refer to what 
we know as the Abors, as Dhopas : the Barkans or- Dho-ka-ptra- of Pr. Georgius 
to the north of the Suhansiri tribes may be the Boka. The Abor country is called 
indifferently Dhpga, Lhopa, Uioba and Uiokalo.' 

Immediately below the gorg<> of the Tsanpo the country is i^ecipitous and here 
the Abors have been left undisturbed in their struggle to scratch and snatch a liveli- 
hood from their wretched jhums and the none too prolific jungle. Lower down now 
on one bank, now on tlie other, the country offers more favourable opportunities for 
the agrinilturist— a term that it is irapos-sible, in spite of his Sisyphean industry, to 
apply to the Abor— and here mixed communities of Abor and Hemba are to be found. 
On tliis fringe of the Membu country nature and the earlier inhabitants have com- 
bined to drag the more cultured race down to the level of its surroundings. The 
Abor type consequently predomiuotes, the houses are poor and the roofs, are thatched 
instead of planked, while the Memba principles of agriculture, that include wet rice 
cultivation and ploughing with cattle, are completely discouraged. 

To the south of this inhospitable zone lies the Memba country proper, ea.sy, pros- 
lierous and placid where rice fields stretch lietweeuthc comfortable solid-built hamlets 
with tlie high stone monastery, or temple, on its knoll alxive tlie village; where the 
roads are carefully graded when they cross the deep ravines tliat here and there 
intersect tlie brojid terraces of fields; and where the rivers are spanned witli excellent 
bridges, some cantilever suspension, that display engineering ability of no mean 
order, licing built of baulks and planks of the stoutest description, without a 
nail or fastening of any .sort, and witli good solid masonry work. All this comes as a 
very welcome change for the traveller who has emerged from the less hospitable 
Abor country below. 

On the right bank the most fertile portions of the valley extend from a little 
above Marpung down to Shirang. Tuting, in wliich one Memba family has recently 
settled, is the must northern Abor village on the right bank, until the mixed Tangam 
Memba villages below the gorge are readied. The left bank above Jido* was not 


I p.6,ot Memoir See aleo Troc. A.S B. Bob. p. ii6 with foot-note, and Bxplorationa onTtanpoby the 
Explorer Kiuthup, Survey of ludia, Deiira Dun, 1911. Sarat Chandra Daa on the authority of Lama Sarap-Gyatao, 
gives three different tribes of ** Lhnpas ' '—the Llui-Karpo, *■ white and somewhat civUiaed, " the Lho*Nagpo, *' black and 
a little less civilised," and the Lho-Tawas, " mottled and quite barbarous Lopas." lie also calls this tribe the Lo- 
khabta. As the Lho-tawas "on ihc left bank of the lower part of the Tsanpo " were stated to indulge in cannibalistic 
rites during their marriage ceremonies (eatiug the bride’s mother if no wild men were procurableli the epithet seems 
appropriate enough. While ihc nearest approach to this is found in the horrible custom of the wilder Miihmia, who 
actually kill the old and infirm to relieve the community of the burden of supporting them, it may be observed that 
our arrival in the Memba country was heralded by the report that we were cannibals. See also p. 5 of this Memoir. 

* Jido was visitedby Captain Bethell, loUi Gurkha Rifiisi, serving with the Lakhimpur Battalion, Military Police. 
He czoaied by the 78a foot cane tubular bridge at Kodak and fonud Jido tosxmsiit of 40 houses and Ngamying of 60. 
He noted, as Kiuthup did before him, that there is an excellent bridge over the Vang Sang Chu. 
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visited by any of the party that proceeded up the valley, but it was seen from the 
right bank of the river that the fertile tracts extend from somewhere above Rincheii- 
pung, to a little below Bi-pung. 

Below Shirang the Memba villages are made up of thatched houses and hardly 
differ in appearance from those of the Angong Abors. While the Membas are most 
distinctly degenerate, the Angong Abors, who are markedly under Memba influence, 
have copied some of their customs and adopted as many articles of their clothing 
as they can secure. Cerhiin things are of course articles of commerce through- 
out the length and breadth of the lulls, but only in the Angong villages north 
of the Sirapateng did “cash.** appear, or wooden drinking cups became common 
or Memba ideas in general obtrude into the everyday life of the pecjple. 

Coming up the valley there is of course an obvious change above Tuting, when 
the Jvamaistic religion in its most perfunctory form takes the place of the Abor ritual. 
The piles of stones, the clilior tens,' the prayer-barrels and the clumps of high poles, 
with their text- inscribed banners arc quite unmistakable. But the character of the 
country does not entirely alter until the neighbourhood of I^ingkong is reached. The 
first cantilever bridge, although it brought home the evident superiority of tlie 
new people whose acquaintance was just in the making, gave no idea of the really 
startling change from Abor land that greeted one when the first typical Memba land- 
.scape burst into view at the head of a rise. 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills. 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree, 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

Streams clear as crystal irrigated the fields, and over nearly all of them some- 
where on their hurrying course to the Tsanpo, stood a little stone house in which a 
Persian wheel turned the prayers of the pious donors. Although prosperous the 
country is palpably priest-ridden and wandering friars visit and sometimes make con- 
siderable stays in the villages south of the country where monasteries are neither few 
nor far between. By keeping the trade moiio|X)ly in their own hands and by working 
on the superstitions of the people to encourage endowments to the monasteries by 
far the greater part of what wealtli the country possesses is in the hands of the lamas. 
They also own the best laud. Still the people in general as compared with the 
Abors live in a state of luxury and civilization. Education is not confined entirely 
to the monks. The headmen of the villages and possibly one or two of tlie house- 
holders in the community can as a rule read and write what I took to be the 
ordinary Tibetan character. 

The Memba currency is the Tibetan ‘ tangka ’ ; tliose tliat were collected were all 
identified in Mr. Walsh’s Memoir “The coinage of Tibet.*' The coins varied con- 


I Muonrj ahrines with a ■mall interior chamber containing religioua books and stones lusi^bed with prayers. 
The slate that walla them in la frequently engrayed and aometimea a panel of stone lattice- work ia found instead. See 
Sir T. Holdich’a Tibet, p. 342. 
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siderably in age but none of the divided coins detailed in that Memoir were found. 
Yunnancse rupees and eight-anna pieces were noticed, generally being used as orna- 
ments. Chinf.se casli do not appear to be 1^1 tender, but they arc frequently 
strung on necklaces. 

Some cloth is made locally but the best, and the bulk of it, comes from Tibet. 
The Membas dye cotton, the ordinary colours being red and blue. The red dye is in 
great demand amongst the Abors. The plant from which it is made was pointed out 
to me in the valley. They dress skins for use as rain coals but the best leather all 
comes from across the main range. Nor do the Membas go in for any metal work 
involving more than the roughest casting. The greatest dependOice is placed on the 
iini)ort trade from over the passes. 

No horses, or mules, were found in the country. Yak are brought over the 
watershed, by Tibetan herdsmen,' to feed on the grass land of the I^ulung la near-the 
source of one of the branches of the Sirapateng, but tlie road down into the main 
valley is exceptionally difficult and yak arc not brought down it. It is however pre- 
sumed that the alternative track acro.ss the Doshung la, called the Yak Road, did 
not receive its name on the same principle as Goat Island. A wooden, yak pack- 
.saddle was seen in Yortong. Moreover there appears to be a distinct strain of yak* 
in some of the Memba cattle. But no yak were seen. 

It is now established tliat the Tsaupo flowing east past Gyala Sindatig* takes a 
sharp turn south round tlie eastern shoulder of Namshia Barwa cutting its way through 
the main range, at the bottom of a stupendous cai’ion, in a series of terrific rapids. The 
difference lietweeu Captains Bailey and Morshead’s hypsometric altitudes on either 
side of the gorge is 4300 ft. Apart from the difficulty made by the soft nature of the 
formation, it does not require a waterfall to explain an estimated descent through 
the gorge of 100 ft. a mile. The river is called the Tsanpo as far down as Panggo, 
that is to say by both Membas and Angong Abors. 

The first Abor lakin was shot on the 7th of June by a sepoy of the |/akhimpur 
Battalion Military Police, one of the Survey escort, on a hill above Tuting. It was 
one of a herd of between 30 and 40 found, in the snow, at a height of about 14,000 
feet. The skin was brownish black, not red like those made up into coats and found 
being worn by the Mishmis. But colour appears to be a question of age not of 
species. Two more takin were shot later, up the Simu Nullah by Captain Hote, 
i2otli Rajputana Infantry, and Mr. Huddlcstonc, R.PJ., one of the survey officers. 

It nuiy not, perhaps, be out of place to touch upon such religious customs of the 
Angong Abors (Bomo-Janbo) that can be in any way traced to the influence of their 
Memba neighbours. 

Near Mosliiug there is a large stone covered all over with triangular plaited cane 


i T 4 c>>e may be the Uukpa or Dukpa: aee S. C. 0 . ** Journey to Lhasa,'* p. jj. The remarkable niunbar of 
vellow snakfs found up the route to the Lulung-la, by the party that explored It in 191.) may elucidate the snake atorx' 
noted on p. 47- 

t 8. C. D notici d half-bred yak t/o) on his way into Tibet, ib., P- 39 * , 

^ Sec Oaptfuii F. M. Dailey ’.s Note m the tieographical journal, February 1914. 
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mats, that distinctly resemble the figure of Buddha and recall the images that Tugden 
said,' were plastered over the rock at Bombda Simbu on the road between Tsari and 
Lhasa. The Memba, like the Abor, believes in the efficacy of Imughs planted round a 
house to avert disaster. High stout posts connected by long cane ropes seen in 
several Angong villages were noticed in one Memba village.* The Abors look upon 
them as a counterblast sickness, and regarded the Union Jack of the escort troops 
as a similar “medicine.” In Janbo village rough figure.^ were fastened to the tops 
of the masts.* These had their counterpart in a most realistic scare-crow outside 
Didung and overlooking the river far below; it had been given black clothes and 
provided with a bow and arrows. This, we were told, was to guard the community 
against the river God, possibly a far-off edio of the folklore told by tlie Minyongs of 
Kebang. Another minor point of resemblance lies in the fact that tlie Membas 
procesision (and turn their prayer-wheels) from left to right clockwise. The Almrs 
move the same way in tlieir dances. 

The Abors bury their dead ; the Membas either bury or burn the body witli the 
exception of the bones of the skull that are kept as relics and made into rosary discs, 
and possibly the thigh bones are sometimes turned to the uses of the temple in the 
form of trumpets. The well-to-do have a clihorten set up over the grave, the poorer 
a banner. The pauper’s grave is the 'Tsanpo. One body we found jetsam, of a long- 
haired man,* was stark naked save for a brand-new wooden coolie-yoke and carrying- 
strap. He may have fallen in by accident — a Tangani Abor from below the gorge. 
On the other hand we were told that corpses are sometimes thrown into the river. 
No wound was visible and the man, of strong thick-set physique, appeared to be 
in good condition. The Abors are known to throw bodies (generally of their enemies) 
into the Tsanpo that they call Si-ang and we, of the plains, know as the “Dihang.” 

Beyond all this the fundamental idea of both religious beliefs is the propitiation, 
through fear, rff malevolent spirits. In the one case it is overlaid with ritual and 
the aids oLcivilization, in the other it is not. 

Similar though the inhabitants of Kopu and Geling are to the Abors of such 
northern villages as Tuting, the Membas deny absolutely that they intermarry with 
the “I40” people. Certainly the sept names are dissimilar. 'The Memba septs as 
given to me are — Kaling-bo, Brim-tsi-pa, Narang-po, Dung-tsam-bo, Sher-pa and 
Basor-pa. The Angong Abor septs in Tuting are Rigu and Paling, other septs dis- 
tributed m Miging, Ninging and Panggo being Nitik, Tagin, Lonchung, Nijo, Medo, 
Koting, Miiga, Panye, Pangge, Ugeng, Tedo and Dugong. The Membas are not 
apparently erogamons, but aU Abors observe the marriage taboo within the sept. 

The local mixed village club, or RanAang, was not identified unfortunatdy, but 
a reference to Mr. Sherring’s “Memoir on the Bhotias’’ * would appear to throw 
light on an institution closely paralleled amongst the Abors. 

I See 1^ 3 of Memoir. * TUe may be ccmipaied wHh the worahip of the Tibetan deity Dhamaal. 

< Sherriag'a Memoir on the Bhotiaa (p. 100) afforda a parallel in the woraliip of Dhnrma. • 

* The MembjW keep their hair cut abort. The Pobaa wear their hair long (lee p. 7 of thiii Memoir). 

• p. 105* ; 
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The Lamaistic sects in Pemakoichen are the Nyingma and the Gelugpa, the 
former predominating the latter being inconsiderable. I was told that the isolation 
of the monasteries was the cause of an indulgence permitting the Nyingma to marry.' 
The Celugp.i have been described as more a.sectic,' but I must regretfully record my 
impresdon that in Pemakoichen "the world forgetting" seems less applicable than 
" by the world forgot.' ’ The monks wear reddi^-coloured robes and, in addition to 
tlreir prayer wheels, have rosaries (rf wood, glass, crystal, coral, wax or amber beads 
with leather tags at intervals to which four-leafed shamrocks of silver or brass are 
attached. A skull-bone ueckl ice in my possession has loq discs and two ivory dice ; 
two other rosaries have ioq and ii2 beads respectively. 

The Memba weapons are a gun and the long Tibetan sword.* The prong gun is 
rapidly being relegated to the position of an interesting heirloom— such is the 
march of civilization. No enthusiasm was, however, shown to produce less obsolete 
arms for inspection. 

Men and women wear hats, chogas and putties, the women winding long woven 
cumberbands round their waists. The folds of the robe above the waistband make 
a cap.acious pocket for both sexes. The men wear trousers or sometimes “shorts." 
The wealthier {)eoplc wear long warm boots. Women wear brass or silver ornaments 
from Pomed, Tibet and Bhotan. Amulets are universally used and a small devil 
cast in metal is frequently worn as a charm round the neck. These are supplied by 
the l<amas for the customary fee. It is, in fact, the country and not its present 
inhabitants tliat has been visited for the first time. For, as regards the people who 
live in Pemakoichen, it is felt that the knocker has been described off the door of 
their houses in a whole library of books on travel among the Himala yas. 

I^ft Kopu and reached Gcling in 5| hours, halting here for the night ; an easy 
march. In general appearance Geling is an improvement on the village we have left. 
The only outward and visible signs tliat Kopu is a Memba village are the masts and 
streamers at the entrance, and a heap or two of stones.* Geling has a stone 
and mortar house built about two years ago through which a stream flowing 


i $. C. D. in his ** Journey to Lhasa " refers to Yaslung Shettg Ltmaoery where forty monks and as many nnns 
live together, the ariaugetnent being sanctioned by the Nyingma church to which th^ belong. Rockhill in a foot-note 
refeiriiig to the “ Report on llxplorations,” I8s6>i886, confirms this practice, and statea that eiplorer K. [Xinthup] 
fouiitl in the lower Tsanpo valley at Thiuu Tsung, Bhal Gompa and Marpnng, monaaterlea in which both men and women 
were allowed to preach and live together. I visited Marpnng and found nuna in ita cloisters. Thum TSung and Bbol 
(fonipa I have not been able to identify. VaddcU in ** tamaism " (p. a;8) gives a Hat of 15 monasteries In Pema- 
koichen, nil except two (the Gelugpa mouastcrlca of Chaiunak and Demo) being Nyingma. The names are not of conrae 
iirranged in geographical order, and of them only Oorjiyu, Pbuparong, Kongidem, Nortong, Rinchenpung, Tsenchnk and 
Geling have been identified. In connexion with thin passage it was gathered in 1913 that the chid monaaterlea in the 
country are Marpung and Rinchenpung. 

1 See " Huddhisiii," pp. 58-^j, for a deacription of this sect 

^ Hie Tibetan swprd is included in the Abor armament by the earllait European writera on Assam such at Bntlcr. 

* Mr. Sherriug In his Memoir describes how the Bhotiw erect Mdfimif or shrines for their gods or, more 
frequently, a simple stone and by it a imho which is a tree trunk with a few branchei Idt on top fixed in the ground, 
with strips of cloth (daja) floating in the wind tied to it. The curiomly similar practice of lopping the trees seen 
in Bomdo and Janbo villagea may have thus originated. 
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above the village is diverted to turn a prayer-barrel and then, raised to the power 
of holy water, becames the village supply. The people of course both here and at 
Kopu look quite different to the Abors, with their prayer-wheels and rosaries, chogas 
and putties; and the interior of their houses, smoolh, thick, blackened, plank 
walls, floors and ceilings together with their tables and neatly disposed belongings are 
in striking contrast to the squalor universal in the Abor country. 

The Sibi waterfall on the left bank of the Tsanpo looked magnificent: where 
the stream poured over the brow of the cliff it seemed a good volume of water, but 
before it fell into the cup of light-green vegetation tliat lay on its way down 
to the great river below it had been dissipated into drifting clouds of spray. The 
Tsanpo here, narrowing at intervals through canons, is broken by a series of tre- 
mendous rapids, tlie most considerable we have yet seen. 

The march opened with a climb of one thousand feet and a stiff descent of three. June -miIi. 
On the crest of the ridge we found a fine old chhorten about lo feet high all stuck 
with rice-paper ** tracts.** It seems to be the correct thing to keep to the left when 
passing these altars (they form an island *’ in the middle of the patli) and the men 
of the Lakhimpur Military Police with tlie party pick leaves, or branches, and 
throw them on to the plintli, an offering to the patron saint of hill travellers. At 
the bottom of the descent the Nugong river rushed foaming under a cantilever 
suspension bridge, the first we have seen, with a span of loo feet and about a 35-foot 
drop to the water below. The bridge was ** insured*’ by the provision of miniature 
forests of long poles flying inscribed banners at tlie entrances and by quantities of 
rice-paper tracts on the bridge itself. On some of these were boldly drawn pictures 
of a horse.’ 

The path then followed the rocky shore of the Tsanpo keeping very little above 
high flood level. In most places logs and chunks of wood had been laid to fill up the 
more formidable interstices. Passing a rest house, solidly built (a Memba character- 
istic) with open sides we came to a wide-sweeping bay choked with magnificent pine 
lumber. The doctor, coming on behind, appropriately discovered a rather disagree- 
able corpse that had been thrown up by the Tsanpo, tliat breaks along the shore 
line of its upper bays in brisk little waves. We are camped for the night about 
two miles below Shirang. 

A cloudy day and excellent going over an easy road. We have at last got out jua« 
of the zone of Abor influences observed in the Memba villages of Kopu and Geling and 
now chhortens and prayer-barrel houses are common objects on the road. We had a 
stiffish climb at the outset, and it was an hour and a half after storting before we 
were abreast of the Shirang Tsogan* which occupies a superb site above a gorge of 
the river, here running in a narrow cutting at least 1000 feet deep, the cliffs being 
absolutely precipitous. On the left bank, opposite, on a grassy plateau with a sheer 

I 1 have lomt of IbcM in «y poneiiion printed in strips on tough country paper. WaddeU Buddhism,” p. 41 1 
a Mg.) calls it the Tibetan Lung horse. 

< T ry ** seem to be chapels with one Uma as caretaker and generally a few servanU m the buildings 
dnateied foumllt 
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granite bluff down to the Tsanpo stands Mongku. Just above the gorge a good 
cane bridge of Abor pattern keeps communication open between Mongku and Shirang. 

The monastic buildings were enclosed within a high and solid stone wall with a 
picturesque gate on the north side, i.e. away from the river, which is here flowing 
almost due west. An ortliodox mithan fence led one to hope vainly for yak, but 
the cattle we did see were fine upstanding beasts, rather like Herefords in appear- 
ance. Inside the wall were four houses. The main building was an imposing struc- 
ture, the lower storey of solid masonry, the upper storey of wood with a delightful 
balcony, reminding one of the houses overlooking the Jhelum at Srinagar. The build- 
ing of next importance was the dwelling house, in appearance like a stranded house 
boat, being built entirely of wood. An Abor-built granary and an open byre com- 
prised the farm buildings. All round the houses grew crops, and fruit trees were 
dotted about ; in one corner rose a small plantation of bamboas and in another a 
clump of plantains. 

Passing through orange and hill lime trees, just turning from flower to fruit, we 
reached the village, which consisted of a group of between 30 and 40 solidly built 
houses of wood on well-made stone dykes. The carpentering and masonry work were 
exceedingly good. All the houses except one were thatched. The domesticated 
jungle fowl of the Abor hills has disappeared and a breed of black fowl and some- 
thing very like a Plymouth Rock have taken its place. Some of the wall foundations 
of tlie houses were enclosed to make pigsties, but from the usual wooden pigsties 
attached to, or near, the majority of the houses it has been gathered that the Abor 
metliod of sanitation obtains in the Memba country. The people here are quite 
Tibetan in api)earancc. None of the women, and only a few of the men, can talk 
Abor. Altars, banners, heaps of inscribed stones and broken bits of pottery are to be 
found all along the road. The Membas understand wet-rice cultivation, grow flowers 
(1 saw the ubiquitous marigold in one garden) and have carefully tended ‘market 
garden ’ plots in which they grow beans, cucumbers and marrows. 

After a certain amount of climbing down and up and the crossing of another 
cantilever bridge we reached our halting place for the night on a grassy lawn 
right down on the bank of the Tsanpo and near a clear stream with a little prayer- 
wheel house built over it. Just beyond our camp a cane bridge spans the river, 
the third since the Mongku gorge. This is a country of waterfalls tumblii^ down the 
liigh rock faces hundreds and hundreds of feet. The height of tlie river here is 2200 
feet above sea level. 

Our road lay tlirough the stnall eight-house village of I<ingkong on to a wide 
plateau cut into terraces of wet-rice cultivation. The planting out is done in July 
and August, and the fields are now being ploughed and prepared with the help of 
cattle. From I^ingkong onwards the valley widens, more particularly on the right 
bank. > The moratains are above us, towering 12,000 feet and more, folds at the 
skirts of the dominating Namshia Barwa (25,741 ft.) that was known to the Abor Field 
Force as Pemakoi Peak. Between the jungle-dad steep slopes of the high ^urs and 
tlie grey foaming river, now 2000 feet bdow the road, rolls out a stretch of wide 
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uadttlating grassy downs, dotted with villages and covered with fields, enriched with 
dumps of bamboos and fruit trees now heavy with ripening peaches, and watered by 
numerous streams. Where the industrious villager has not tilled, the land is under 
grass; brambles, black, red and yellow, an excellent wild raspberry and btachen 
break the stretches of short green grass and here and there are fields of iris, now in 
seed. 

The country simply bristles with chhortens, and these catafalque-like expressions 
of piety, I am told, occasionally mark the grave of some earlier settler. Many of the 
streams as they murmur towards the high cliffs bordering the Tsanpo turn a prayer- 
barrd enshrined in a little white-washed stone liouse. Tsogans are attached to the 
more important villages and the villages themselves differ entirdy in appeanmee from 
those lower down the valley. Solid houses of wood (very rardy of stone) roofed , at 
hardly any slope, with stout planks weighted down witli stones have a friendly look 
across the plains; the hedges and fences, the lanes and roads are like nothing closer 
than Assam. Sometimes a bamboo pipe leads the village water supply into a large 
trough made of a hollowed-out tree-trunk ; but the bamboo aqueduct is not the 
feature it is further south. As one follows the main patli it is only where some big 
tributary has carved out a steep valley on its way to the Tsanpo that jungle is met 
with, and through it tlie path winds down, or follows a contour up the re-entrant, fur- 
ther evidence of the engineering skill of the inhabitants and a contrast to the country 
below that can only be fully appreciated by those who have scrambled about in Abor 
land. 

All to-day the country on the opposite bank seemed much steeper. We had a 
longish climb up to the chhorten just outside Didung, which is built on a saddle below 
the Dzong which overlooks the neat prosperous cluster of houses. A wide gra.s.sy 
dope leads down to the village which is in two parts (like many of the villages up 
here) separated by some fields. At the chhorten were grouped several banners and 
against the shrine itself was a square plank box about 6 feet eacli way and j feet 
6 inches high half covered in with boards. On this lid were half a dozen of the 
texMnscribed pots one has learnt to associate with the entrance to a Memba 
village— its Temple Bar in fact. Laid beside the pots were two .square red cane 
baskets of eggs and a cluster of the little conical baked clay nodules (/safsa') we first 
saw at Geling in the prayer-barrel house. The box itself was nearly half full of them. 

A climb to another village; and then a steep descent to tlie rocky gorge of the 
Kitsiri followed by a stiff and leech-infested climb out brought us back to tlie culti- 
vated p l at«»q» land. As we rose oUt of the Kitsiri valley we found the steepest fields 
I have ever seen— far steeper than the Oalong cultivation I once thought precipitous 
enough. From a high shoulder we could see Pongo, which we had skirted some hours 
previously after leaving Didung, and below us Didung itself set in its light-green rice 

I iBhif**.TnM-Him«lir«’’(VoLni.<ai.XXn)Or.8TenRedinesplilii»theirori|iii. He wai told tliBt they ore 
aiid* of tht[iililtoipeMOiii(monta). who h«Ttlieeacrem«Ud, mi»ed««d kneeded w|lh cloy. When itiN inoiat loiue 

bbM 01 watenee to priated with o itamp. The oaheo of o deadwoa, lo hto Umo infotmeat aUted, moke a 

oClIwapaBd tittea which arc depodted in a hollow in the plinth of the chhorten. . 
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fields, with its orderly row of black wooden roofs nestling against the rounded hill on 
which the white walls of the squat solid Dzong showed through the trees. The top 
of the rise brought us within sight of Janyur and abreast of the field of grass, iris 
brachen and bramble where we are spending the night. Height of camp 5200 feet. 
Above us is the other half of Janyur village. 

Tlie hamlets that are here dotted thickly about the country are most of them 
small-^ dozen houses or so. Our doctor Captain J. E. C. Macdonald, I.M.S., who 
knows Tibet, says that the Membas are very like the Tibetans : and they occasionally 
manage a rather disjointed conversation with some of our Bhotia coolies. The Abors 
call the people of Pemakoichen Membas; they themselves say they are Mumpas from 
Darma in fihotan. They talk a dialect that is neither Kamba nor Po, and the 
Tibetan of Lhasa ‘is to them unknowe.’ It was stated by our Tibetan interpreter 
that tlie Tibetans call them Dukpas' (savages), but this I think may be incorrect as 
this term seems to be properly applied to the Nomads of Southern Tibet. What I 
believe arc called Yunnancse rupees and eight-anna pieces are to be found, but the 
ordinary currency is the Tit)etan tangka. 

One man of Janyur, who electrified his audience by delivering himself in 
halting but undoubted Assamese, mentioned casually that he had been to Tezpur 
four times and once to Oauhati in a river .steamer. He knew about Calcutta, but 
had not actually been tliere. He had however enlarged his experience by a ride on 
the Tezpur light railway. It transpired that he had been down with the Bhotane.se 
officials who come yearly to Darrang to take the Posa,‘ going across the Doshung La 
and down into Towatig: he had not been further down the valley than Tuting. 

We came to-day by a very easy road to the Pemasiri river, up the left bank 
of which run the roads to the Doshung I^. There are apparently two; one the 
Yak track easy and ciratitous, the other the ordinary travellers’ path precipitous 
and direct that saves a day. Ngasang, just beyond Janyur, looked, but for 
the (people and the general air of solidity of the houses, exactly like a village in the 
plains. We pas.sed below the Tsogau, and a tall solitary pine growing on the hill-side 
lower down, and here we had a fine view of Bipung and the crest of the spur that 
shelters Rinchenpung from the gaze of travellers from the south. Sweet-william 
was found by one of tlie party in the llama’s garden up on the hill. Fodung 
and Pateng were the two other villages we skirted on to-day’s march. 

Tlie most southern point reached by Kinthup may be open to argument. He 
may have surveyed the scene from afar, or he may have heard some saga of 
adventure down the Abor valley,*' but that Kinthup came down to a point below 
the 29th parallel is indubitable, liis accuracy to this point is in striking contrast 
to the fickleness of his memory regarding the Abor villages further south— or 

I S. C. D. (“ Journqr to Lhina." p. 358) det^iU a cure for uaka bita foOowed bj tba' *'Qlik*loi (wfld paople) of 
Pemikyod," but theN ha identifies with the Lho tawa (Tangam Abon prcaunablj). It is possible, if Waddell is followed 
here, that Dukpa map be Dogpa the Bhotanese sect 01 tanas, a name that this writer aajs is freqnentlj and enoaeonslp 
used as a synonym for the Nyingma sect See * Buddhism,*' and also " At^onfi the Ritnalayaa," p. S49. 

« The yearly subsidy dating from the old Assamese raj made to oertain ol the hill tribes. 
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to the indifferent manner in which he may have been served by his translator. 

His description of this neighbourhood as recorded by tlie Survey of India ‘ might 
have come out of Baedeker (had that authority been so adventurous) and he 
is borne out in other ways by local information. Pangodudung, Korbo and Mayum 
have all been identified. Satong did exist 30 years ago, but has now disappeared. 

Jido and Ngamying we know were founded rather less than 30 years ago, which 
accounts for Kinthup’s failure to notice them between 1882 and 1884. 

After updating the flimsycane bridge over the Pemasiri we a.scended the hill, 
and camped short of Yortong, the crest of the ridge being between us and the village. 

Sheep were grazing on the hillside, and Membas, both men and women, were working 
in the fields. Like the Abors the men wear daos but tliey differ from their wilder 
neighbours in having such spedal agricultural implements as short-handled axes, 
mattocks and large prunit^ hooks. I saw the women with these sickles at their 
girdles. Broad<ast cultivation and a reliance upon a hardened bamboo splinter 
or pointed stick compares unfavourably with wet-rice cultivation, and high farming 
generally. Talking of high farming 5500 feet (the Abor limit, with the rarest excep- 
tions) is not an unusual height for Memba cultivation. Fowls and e^ here arc 
really large, like home ones: the Membas milk their cattle, and make curdled milk.' 

Cows are driven into pens to prevent them from kicking while they are being milked. 

The Membas snuff, and that imported from Khong-bo is quite good. I like their 
polished horn mulls, but so do they and I doubt if I get one to take away with me. 

Halted at Yortong. It seems that "Mimat " is the Abor name for the people jme ]i>th. 
of Khong-bo, which kills the legend of cave dwellers and neckless .savages, although ’ 
the origin of the first may be found in the cave “rest houses*' that they lodge 
in on their way over the passes, and the abnormal goitre met with in the upper 
valley may account for the second. An Abor seeing Tibetan or Lepcha obsequies 
for the first time might pardonably mistake the ceremony for cannibal prepara- 
tions.' There are no villages up the trade routes into Tibet, once the main valleys 
of the Siyom affluents, and the Tsanpo, are left behind. The one still unyisited 
tribe in the Dihang water-shed, the Boka, neighbours of the Boris of the Upper Siyom, 
are hardly likely to combine in their habits and appearance the interesting features 
that figured in the travelleis’ tales,— 

of the canmbals that each other eat. 

The anthropophagi and moi whose heads 
Do grow boieath their Moulders. 

1 The acconot given by Colonel Waddell in " Among the Himalayai" of Kinibup'a traveli would icem to make 
no diatinetion heiweeii the Membai and the Abort. The explorer wot admittedly sold at a slave in the Memba country, 
but the inhabitanta are not a ** deroe lavage " people neither do they *' kill the Tibetans on prlncljrfe.'* Nor haa the 
repntatlon for fmodty of the Abonof the DIhang vall^ been altogether eitabllahed either by onfalls among themaelvei 
or by eiplolti ijpiiiiat a foreign adversary, It has been favoured by drcumatancea and fostered by bluff. The trucu- 
lenoe of the Boris, Boka and Galongsof the Upper Siyom haaa better foondation of fact * 

• See Jonmqr to Lhasa'*, foobnote to p. 3d. 

I The legend haa at least the merit of age. It is noted aa a Mongolian custom by Carpinl In 1345 ^ definitely 
attribnte^to the Tibetans by the Pranslaean monk William de Rubmqiila who fiourished in the same century. Trans- 
Htealaya/' Sven Redin). 
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Another l^iend, that I heard far down the valley in i9Zij was that in the 
" Lama ’ * country a man was killed (sacrificed) whenever the salt was excavated 
from a great cliff. The Idembas said that one of the passes was so bad that when 
they took Abor coolies along it on trading expeditions (when one of the chief 
exports from Tibet is salt) it was almost safe to calculate that at least one Abor 
would lose his head, his balance and his life over a sheer drop of 3000 feet, whidi 
probably accounts for the Abor and Galong bdief-in human sacrifice being in 
the nature of a salt tax in Tibet. 

1 am indebted to Mr. C. M. Dundas, C.I.E., the Political Officer, Central 
and Eastern Sections, North>East Frontier, for the following list of villages up the 
valley. Before giving them it may be noted that bridges over the Tsanpo are 
numerous from Shirang upwards and that, although a considerable trade artery exists 
along the right bank chiefly through Yortong, the amount of trade by the Lulung, 
Lushe, Oeyan, Doshung and Nam passes combined, is possibly less than the influx 
of trade on the left bank. At all events the greater proportion of the imports seem 
to come from Pomed. 

The Doshung La is the best and most frequented of the passes on the right bank. 
The best months to cross are July and August; they are hardly open in June. It 
appears to be a four days’ journey from Yortong to Pheadoshung on the Tibetan side 
of the Dashung La. 


List of places up the Tsanpo vMvy to the gorge. 


Right Rank, 

(Above Yortong) 

Fateng Yugungpe 
Siyor , 

Poteng and Marpung (rompa (20 lamas) 

Tanko and Shorang 

Hora 

Tejing 

Pematanko with Paro Gompa (40 lamas) on hiU 
above it. 

Ngunla 

Tego 

Pi.Poh 

Una 

Penyong 

Kani [beyond no road] 

(Hangmo-Gonga, deserted) 

The Nyalam Tsanpo flows into the main river 
near Gonga, source at the Narnia. 

Kongidem 

Pangshiog (3 houses) 

Phuparing 

Paiyur (most northern known village) 


Left Bank, 

(Above Bi-Pung) 

Puebung 

Yarang 

'Miking 

Metohaugjo 

Cane bridge (Tomp{>oLborong 
Rinchenpung 
Bungmu 
Makting 

Cane bridge— Meri 

Gemling 

Kapu. The Chindru Chu flows in 
here. ^ 

Ddk 

Sayu 

Pangaing 

Kemting 

Pango and Khing*Khing Gompa 
Chonkong. 

Kempang 

CheraM and Ttenchuk Gompa 
Idinglip . 

^ The Yigruog Ttonpo and Po Chu 
flow into the Ttonpo at Gonpone. 
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We are now in a position to gauge the value of much of Kinthup’s narrative, 
and review it on the ground. 

On his journey down from Tibet in 1882 Kintliup reached the Tsanpo, in desper- 
ately bad country, at Dorjiyti Dzong, where he found a monastery of 10 or 15 ]>imas. 
He then crossed to the left bank and went to Pango. "Here is the Tsenchuk Gompa 
with 30 priests and an incarnate Lama." One mile on took him to Pangshing on its 
plateau; after visiting Khing-Khing monastery (25 priests) he again crossed the 
Tsanpo, to reach the considerable village of Tambu. A still climb brought him to 
Richenpung whence he a.sccnded to the pass. Returning to Tambu he again crossed 
the Tsanpo cane bridge and reached Hora— a " 7 mile ’ ' march from Tambu. Thence 
to Marpung " 4 miles " where he found a monastery with 30 llamas and 15 nuns 
living together. After certain adventures, not fond but prosaic, he came into Yar- 
dong (Yortong) , 30 houses and a monastery. There are now 19 dwelling houses exclud- 
ing the monastic settlement- on the top of the hill. He then cros.sed the stream ' from 
the Doshung La " about 2 miles," mid ascended the hill to Pateng, cro.s.sed to Bi- 
pung and Geling and then cams back and returned to Lha-sa by the Doshung La. 

It was on his further wanderings tliat he returned to Bi-pung and travelled 
down river through Dongsar, Pangodmig, Korbo and Hayum towards the Abor 
country. It appears from the second-hand account of his explorations that, alone, 
is available that Korbo was a mixed village in the eighties. Allowing for lack 
of education and the time that elapsed between his journeys and his narration of 
them, Kinthup’s account is accurate enough to warrant the belief that he got down 
into the Simong Abor country, as he maintains. The question of course is how far 
south did he actually get. The powerful Simong people bar the trade route down 
the valley constituting themselves the middlemen for the trade, such as it is, that 
filters through them ; and tliis is not a new policy. Travellers from Tibet are so few 
and far between that one such visitor to Dalbuing about 30 years ago is still 
remembered there, so I was told by the party that visited the Milang country. It Is 
within the bounds of possibility that this was Kinthup himself. As I have not my- 
self visited the left bank above Geku it is nut possible to express an opinion on the 
southern portion of his itinery. The description down to Angging is accurate. That 
the number of houses should be absurdly exaggerated, or that he should give 
both Angi and Hanging (20 houses approximately for the latter being correct) .ought 
not to outweigh the credibil ty of his evidence as a whole. JidoandNgamying we 
know were established after his journey. I should not personally be able to recount 
in their correct order with the number of the houses such hill villages as I have 
visited during the last three years ; but Kinthup was exploring steadily for a longer 
period and saw many villages. 

I do not think I have noted that chhortens, springs and trees near a village 
are in this part of the valley decorated with bits of cotton wool and festoonqd with 


i FeiMfiil; formed bjr the four itretma Pcmeiiri, Doahitag, Budhatslphak end Ttngoag.thc Femiilri beiag 
tlM molt aortliera lad the Doihnog the Idggeit of the four. 
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rags, white, blue, red and occasionally yellow. It is correct to go round the left side 
of a chhorten. 

Beyond Podung the country again closes in, and I have seen no ploughing in 
this neighbourhood, but the fields are terraced and the roads run, wherever possible, 
along a contour. Jungle-dad spurs arc again conunon, interposing between wide 
patches of old jhums and present cultivation. There are no pines dose to the 
camp, but in a corrie below us that overlooks the Pemasiri there is a single dump 
of fir trees.* The country the Budhatsiphak, and south of the Doshung road, is 
the most desperate I have ever seen. I used to think the'sheer Orkney predpices 
that frown and tower 1200 ft. over the Pentland stupendous, but here on either 
side of the narrow gorge rise peaks, pine-clad where trees can anchor, immense 
ant hills, pointing needle-like 12,000 ft. into the sky. Huge faces of rock over- 
look the river below and make a series of terrific passages for the Pemasiri. 
Going up into Yortong I found two girls queraing* in the stone basement of a 
. Q I III house with two large miishrabeah windows on the west wall. Over 
the d(X)r there was what looked like a wooden lantern painted bhie 
with white whorls on it. Most of the people were out in the fidds 
and tiidr barred doors were decorated with different devices in white. 
Some were quite elaborate. The most common design was drawn 
something like this. 

The women Wear girdles of leather mounted with oblong pieces of pierced 
brass and white metal-work. The most highly prized belts come from Chiamdo, 
the next valued from Lhasa, and the more ordinary ones from Khong-bo. Not 
only is the Chiamdo work of finer finish, but des^ of animals and flowers 
are worked on it. Ihe Lhasa workman contents himself with conventional 
leaf designs worked, like the Chiamdo belts, in brass and white metal. All the 
Khong-bo belts I saw were in one metal, either brass or iron. The Memba maiden 
does not wear a beyop. This interesting girdle has been growing small by degrees 
and beautifully less during our progress up the valley ; and here little girls who toddle 
about the villages innocent of their ordinary garments appear in a state of nature 
unadorned. 

The breeds of dog are interesting. A York^ire terrier and a beast exactly 
like a small black wolf are the most curious I have seen. Dopo the headman of the 
village and locally known as the Dzong-pen (althouf^ tiiere is no Dzong at Yortong 
for him to command) has a delightful short-haired blue cat from Khong-bo with whidi 
he absolutely refuses to part. Datk tortoise-shell and grey cats ate quite common. 
When meeting one in the road a Memba first removes his felt cap and as me 
approaches nearer he makes a jerky salutation with his hands and pots out his 
tongue. To almost any and every remark he ejaculates “La-so la-so.” The men. 


0 

o 


I It WM obaemd tbit, on the left bank of the Tsanpo, inne treea grew much lower down the hilliide. 

I The Bhotii coolie acting aa mj interpreta aaid t^ were qiierai«g m/nekM Into phi The ncal la aade up 
Into chapattia. 
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espeoally in wet weather, wear chogas pleated round thejii kiltwise, apron in front. 
The thick chocolate^loured Memba cloths worn by the Abors from Riga northwards 
are only put on in rainy weather. I^ong surcoats made by sewing two skins at the 
Moulders leaving a hole at the place where the necks join for the wearer’s head to 
be thrust through poncho-fashion are also worn. They are neatly bound and sewn 
with red leather. The crowns of their wide-brimmed straw rain-hats shine with plates 
of mica. 

jaiya*d. At Yortong, Dopo and his young son came in to See me. The headman Dopo says 
that he himself migrated from Darma. I extracted the foUowing short list of Memba 
words whidi, as I have an indifferent ear, I give for what they are worth: — 


Man 

.. Minh, 

woman 

. . Bur-minh, 

.village 

.. Yi, 

house 

. . Pai-e, 

dry rice-ficld 

. . Burra, 

wet rice 

.. Rhi, 

tree 

. . Shing-she, 

bamboo 

.. Tso, 

mountain 

. . Phu, 

stream 

. . Chu, 

water 

.. Ngam*tsu, 

fire 

Tsong-o, 

salt 

. Iii-clia, 

rice (grain) 

.. Khu, 

tea 

.. Tcha-i, 

mithan 

.. Pa. 

sheep 

.. Si-sa, 

pig 

.. Pa. 

dog 

.. Khi, 

monastery 

chhorten 

. . Hora. 

. . Tschegi. 


The Membas call the big copper medal that they wear, engraved with the Twelve 
Year Calendar of Beasts, isa-isum. A looking-glass is mikng and this may, as 
Hore, of the 120th Rajputann Infantry, has suggested, be the origin of the specula- 
shaped merat^ of the Abors. 

Dopo tells me there is one head I<ama -of great importance— with 30 llamas 
under him at Marpuug monastery. This corroborates Kintliup’s statement 
|idr 3>d. On our way up to the village, met a man and a very comdy young woman 
' on their way back to Khong-Bo— over the Doshung ba. The lady wore a .pleasant 
shade of maroon and the round pork-pic hat becomingly set on her neatly plaited 
hair was bound with silk of the same colour. Dopo a.sked me into his house. 
He has a narrow entrance hall extendir^; athwart the building : his guest-room 
was on the left and I was ushered in to find eight people sitting solemnly— 
like so many Buddhas— with little- black stools in front of them, and on the black 
stock their wood and silver cups. A young woman from a group about the fireplace 
was handing round “a-rah," filling the little cups from a large brass toddy ladle; 
I was given a place on a carpet on the extreme right. Save that the fireplace 
was more dab^te, the room larger and better built and evidences of wealth 
fairly apparent, the room was like the first I had seen in Kopu village; but the women 
wore far better dothes, had a better appearance and possessed many more ornaments 
of (comparative) value than thdr sisters lower down the valley. The fireplace was 
built on big flagstones with a square curbstone round it. The fire blaz^ in a 
square-built oven .over whidi a pot was simmering. On a shdf and hanging on the 
bdimd were the cooking utensik. The neatness and order of these houses k 
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very striking. The "a-rah ” seemed to me to be pure aniseed, which I swallowed 
with difficulty and, having taken leave of the party in the parlour, went up to the 
temple on the top of the hill above Yortong, 

The thing was so unexpected, to breast the hill and find enclosed within a well- 
built stone wall a solid two-storied building, white, with strong bands of colour, blue, 
light green and chocolate in diamond patterns, half way up the building and just 
under the eaves.' Really good mushrabeah windows lit the upper storey. Its south- 
ern balconied face overlooked from its grassy site on the hill tq) the deep Tsanpo 
valley. Bipung like a garden city, surrounded by its ampithcatres of terraced culti- 
vation, lay mapped out 3000 ft. below us. This is the place where Kinthup threw in 
his 500 marked logs to prove (by the orders of the Survey of India) that the Dihang 
and the Tsanpo are the same river. On the steep hillside opjmsite and high above 
Bipung a tremendous waterfall thundered in foam down the green mountain-side. 

SeflVANT^ QUARTERS 


f 

The tsogaii south wall was worthy of its surroundings. The white wall with 
its bands of colour, the solid wood carving of the ei»v&s, balcony and the lintels 
of the great door, the massive effect softened by swaying pink hollyhocks cannot 
be described— nor can a photograph reproduce its charm. The quaintest keys in 
the world, like flattened lob.stcrs of white metal, were brought and the big doors 
opened to let me sec the shrine. My first impression, before one got used to 
the gloom and realized the somewhat startling galaxy of colours, reminded me 
of a Chinese temple. And then I began to take in details and the superfidal 
likeness vanished. The square robin was distempered a reddish chocolate: two 
rather low beams across the ceiling each supported by two wooden pillars broke 
up the temple into three parts. Facing the door on his throne sat gilded and 
haloed, against a rainbow background, a large Buddha, but with the face of a devil, 
radiating fiendish malevolence. The I<ama who showed me round simply called him 

1 S C. D. (** Journey to Lh isa.” p 2jS) states that all Nyingma lay and rel gions buildings art diaiioguished by 
black and blue stripai about 9 locbei broad cut perpendicularly into the walll, This decoration wae seen in the Menba 
country, but not at Yortong or Marpuug. 



(а) TsogHnj 

(б) Altar; 

(c) Largealtar and offerings; 
id) Traycr-banner : 

(c) L'tna B house; 

(/) Flower beds to supply 
altar vasea ( Pink holly- 
hocks and marigoMa). 
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" Gum." Before him were flowers and little cups, the offerings of his worshippers. 
Behind him was painted the rainbow background, faint lined on a white ground, 
and above him his nimbus, with its light-green centre and its gold and red and blue 
floral border. On either hand posed his attendant fiends. On his right Gnda a little 
red devil in a watchful attitude, on his left Sindong,' a blue dancing devil witli a light- 
green head. These unpleasant satellites had large halos behind them It is most 
difficult to give a lucid description of the ornamentation of the pillars, the capitals 
were so thickly painted and heavily gilded as to give the effect of tile plaques, the 
design being lotus leaves in blue, green, gold and chocolate. These colours figured 
everywhere over the beams and wood-work in different conventional designs. Some 
rather beautiful, and one or two somewhat garisli, banners hung on the walls. To 
the left of the door two big prayei -wheels were fastened to a wooden press ; this and 
one or two stools and a table were new and of white wood and had the incongruous 
look of laundry furniture. A big drum was hanging to the right of the door and two 
copper and brass trumpets were fastened to a pillar. Near the altar was a large white 
shell. But the mast interesting feature in the whole building was to be found in the 
masks* hanging above tlie door and from the pillars. There were two of each colour, 
blue, green, white and reddisli brown, hanging in pairs. The faces were sinister 
enough but on the forehead of each grinned a tiara of little white skulls. So we left 
the low dark pillared room with its arabesques in green and gold and brown and 
its crude designs in white and blue to the nmlevnlent influences brooding there, and 
came out into the clean sunlight. 

In the afternoon Dopo came down again with my supply of milk, eggs and vege- 
tables, by means of which negociations I am making quite a collection of tangkas in 
change for rupees. He vouchsafed some information that may perhaps be reliable. 
His other name, he tells me, is Tashi Pezong. With reference to a remark by Kinthup 
that he went to Oiling (.} m. from Bi-pung) in search of salt, his pretext while pre])ar- 
ing his logs can liardly have deceived the inhabitants if Dopo truthfully denies that 
there is any salt in the valley, declaring that it comes over the Doshung lai-from 
Geling in or beyond Khongbo. I have not personally found any evidence or traces of 
salt in the valley. Apparently all tlie caretakers of the “ parish churches" are 
r^;ular Lamas with lesser bretliren under them, and these live in the houses cluster- 
ing round the close. Yortong tsogan is in the charge -of one Lama who has ten 
servants under him. These temples have all a second and smaller upt)er chapel, the 
shrine of Cho. 

I have also Dope’s unsupported testimony for the following information. The 
Memba Mumpa or Pema koiba have been established in the valley south of the main 
range for quite a long time. Dopo knows this to be the fourth generation. The 
septs are Kailing-bo, Brim-tsi-pa, Narang-po, Dung-tsam-bo, Sherpa and Basor-pa, 
the first four being all found in Yortong. There are also Kambas, whose language is 

I It it tuggeited, with considerable diffidence, that thii may be identified with Yamt g Sin<i je, the death-god and 
Iwokpal ol the touth (tee " Buddhism “» pp. 84 to 86 and 367) 

I They appeared to be made of papier nach#. 
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different. The original home of the Meniba I gather to be Darma in Bhotan., and 
Dopo says it is due to the Tong Tsa Penlop of Darma for people to go across once in 
their lives and pay their respects to him. 

July 5th. The morning broke misty but promising and, except for an unlucky idiower 
while I was trying to photograph Marpung monastery, we had a perfect day; sunny 
with a strong cool breeze up the valley. . 

It is a fair pull up the hill to Upper Pateng which -is on a terrace higher up the 
.spur from which Yortong overlooks the Tsanpo. A cltuster of half a dozen houses. 
We found the Pateng villagers very basy with their mattocks in their neatly fenced 
fields. Passed a herd of about 30 cattle, my guide pointing out a pair of very 
fine bulls used for ploughing. These were all true cattle. I have seen no mithan 
about here, though some of the cattle appear to have a strain of yak in them. 

A climb of half an hour or so from camp brought us on to the contour that we 
practically never left till we ascended the hill to the monastery. The Tsaiipo writhed 
snakc-like and grey in its gorge 3000 ft. below. High above it, on both sides of the 
valley, lay the light-green downs of gra.ss and the cultivation of the little groups of 
houses that dotted the land.scape. Pine trees clung to the high steep spurs that 
lowered over us into the clouds veiling tlie snows above. We could see Pudiung, 
Yarong and Mike on tlic left bank ; the Rinchenpung group was hidden by an inter- 
vening spur. Our path, till near Shi-Yupe, ran first through brachen and brambles, 
ripe with yellow, red and purple fruit and an excellent true red raspberry and then 
through light tree jmiglc. Tlie path was bright witli butterflies, and a net would be 
of great value, for I am sure that there must be something new in tlie clouds of blues 
and swallow-tails; and there is a very large skipper up here that I have seen nowhere 
else. Poteiig hillside is chiefly grass. It might be an exaggeration to call it under- 
sheep, but I uotiasl .some line big .slieej) in excellent condition on the hillside. 

As we climbed the hill to the mona.stery our guide thoughtfully provided a happy 
touch by cutting a stick and advising the rest of the party to do the same as the 
monastery dogs, living up to their orthodox character, were very ferocious. I was dis- 
appoiuted in not seeing them; the only animals we did see were some calves 
and a blui.sh-brown cat. The calves were feeding out of a brass-bound bucket 
• that I very much coveted. We reached the monastery by a dirty lane twisting 
through the group of houses clustering below the gate, above which gleamed the 
gilded pinnacle crowriing the temple. The buildings lay round the courtyard in 
the order and orientation already seen at Yortong, but instead of the small 
.shrine outside and to tlie right -'of the t.sogan, here we had a long stone bal- 
conied house, from the upper windows of which peeped one or two interested, and not 
uninteresting, young women— ntms doubtless. l*he building which at Yortoi^ is 
marked " C " in the plan was of some size, but the abbot, not content with using the 
long altar shelf for lumber .such as an old and broken Lama’s chair, had, Cromwell- 
like, .stabled his beasts in it. Tlie banner covered with alternate black and red lines of 
character, hung on its pole in the centre of the square jp-ass plot, but the ground was 
sludgy like a farmyard- and there were no flower-beds under the walls of the temple. 
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I was met by the head Lama , a dignified man in a reddish-purple silk-liued robe who 
gave me a skein of cotton ; the gales of the sanctuary were opened and we wore siskcd 
to go in. As at Yortong, 1 followed our own custom and took off my hat when I en- 
tered the temple. This seemed a sure mark of respect for the Membas never wear thcii 
hats in their churches and invariably took them off when tliey met us on 
the road.' Devils and devil-masks there were, but they seemed to be in the back- 
ground; they did not dominate the place. The shining golden Ihuldha witli his 
calm peaceful face sitting in contemplation opposite the doors made of the place a 
sanctuary. And not all the recital of tlie names of the demons by which liis three 
chief companions were called could take tliat feeling away. 

The interior was much larger tlian the Yortong tsogan. Apart from the 
keynote struck by the central figure and maintained by the infinitely more beauti- 
ful decoration of the wood-work and the ricliness of the banners, the gre-at differ- 
ence between the two lay in the Abbot’s chair on the left of the altar, and the 
opposite wall with its pigeon holes from floor to ceiling filled with books under 
metal presses. The ceiling was canopied with silks of different colours. Thy 
gilding was chiefly confined to tlie main figure ; and the eouveulional lotus designs 
on the pillars were in shades of green and pink softened by time and very beauti- 
ful. It could hardly be attributed to some Pictor Ignotus of the brotherhood, 
for the only decoration that was obviously new looked like nothing else than 
the crude tricking out of some medieval coat, argent and azufe for the most 
part. Tlie deities in their order, as one stood facing the altar, were Guru Dopu, Shukia 
Thoba,” and then, on his gilded lotus and in liis golden .shrine, with a light-blue 
nimbus, holding an orb and sceptre, sat w'hat the monks called Guru Tsoke Dorje.' 
In front of his throne a long row of drinking cups had ban placed. On his left 
glared the rather devilish, martial-looking Guru Tansi— and beyond him by the 
Lama’s chair tlie little dancing blue devil whom thev called King-toup. Personally 
I should call him "Piendisli-glee." 

Between him and Guru Tansi was pjaced an object of great interest, the 
memorial casket in which rest the bones of Rintsing (or Teletsinge) the Ablwt 
it must have been, who befriended Kinthup. Prom all amounts he was a man 
of strong personality: and to his pious exertions the endowment of the neigh- 
bouring tsogans and temples is attributed. After living— so I was told -about 
6o 3rears in the monastery of Marpung he died about ten years ago; his body 
was burnt according to custom, with the exception of the Ixines of the .skull 
which are now preserved in the reliquary. This casket stood about 5 feet high 
and was in shape a minaret resting on six steps that rose pyramidwise from 
its square plinth. The 'globe of the minaret was sumiotmtcd by a tapering 
spire on the top of which was a gilded crescent with a ball above it — the origin 
of the device on the doors of the houses. The casket was of white metal wjth some 


1 Waddell eonfirma this ai tbe Tibetan practice. 

• See Waddeira " Buddhiam," p. 343, where thia deity may be identified with Sakya Muni. 
i It ia suggeated that thia map be Vajraaam Muni, an alternative form of Sakya’a image (sec Buddhism," p. 344). 
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rather beautiful brass work set with coral, turquoise and porcelain— in rather 
marked contrast to the effigy of Tsoke Dorje, whose chief ornament was a 
large square of blue glass in the middle of his gilded lotus throne. On the 
Abbot’s table by the altar, and to the right of the entrance, were the bell and 
thunderbolt of the dead Lama. Nearer tlie door were hung three large drums, 
and by one of the pillars stood two long and beautifully chased bronze and bra.ss 
trumpets Plain wooden flours seem to be invariable in both temples and houses. 

A solid wooden ladder led up to the next .storey where a much smaller chapel 
was surrounded by a wide passage. Here in a beautiful gilded shrine sat the 
golden Ye name. On eitlier side of the central figure were ranged a row of lesser 
deities in their pillared niches of plainly carved wood, that looked as if they 
hud served as the model for some early illuminated missal— a feeling .strengthened 
by the "Anglo-Saxon” effect of breaking up a low square heavily timbered room 
with rows of painted wooden pillars. This iniprcs.sion was irresistible although 
some of the figures appeared to the casual observer to be strongly influenced by 
Hinduism. 

Another ladder took us to the tiny room under the roof where Tso (Cho) 
stood, a gilt figure, bearing a distinct resemblance to the Virgin Mary in her 
diadem. There was a plain stone replica on a slab at one side. Just as the 
Buddhist sculpture found on the N.-W. Frontier bears the impress of Greek art, 
so may the images and symbols of Lamaism have been influenced by the sway 
that Christianity held in Central Asia during the Middle Ages. Great is the foot- 
print of Prester John. 

The central figure in both the main temple and the one above it were in the 
conventional attitude of contemplation ; most of the remainder were standing, some 
in angry and threatening attitudes. Ye-Bame’s altar liad many small effigies 
of Buddha about it; in the lowest temple there were numerous Buddhas worked, 
or painted singly or repeated in a pattern on the silken banners; I saw one wheel 
of life. I am told that the furniture and ornaments come over the Doshuog La from 
either Chiamdo or Lha-sa. Tlicre is a big monastery at Chiamdo which appears to 
make a speciality of ecclesiastical fumilure. 

The dwelling-house was of solid stone, with very solid black beams, flooring and 
door-ways tliroughout. The living rooms were upstairs. In the passage I saw two 
dattkis standing on a dresser. Over the door into the Abbot’s private chapel (into 
which I was shown) hung a curtain. The room had one row of two pillars across it ; 
the small but extremely beautiful shrine faced the door-way; on the Buddha’s right, 
by tlie window of mushrabcali pa.stcd over with rice paper, was the Abbot’s bench 
and table. On the table were books, an elaborately diased bell and a prayer-wheel 
set with turquoise and coral. Before I left I was given some excellent chang which 
tasted qxactly like still hock. I was not asked, and so did not intrude into the 
rooms occupied by those of lesser degree. The house curiously resembled k Becket’s 
house at Canterbury in outward appearance. In these remote districts Lamaism seems 
to be a peculiarly debased type of Buddhism, and is in' fact the Abor iqnrit-worship 
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in a civilized and ornate form. The monasteries far removed from the (presmnably) 
restraining influence of the higher ecclesiastical authorities blandly and openly 
practise the abuses laid to tlie charge of the Knglish monasteries in the time of 
Henry VIII. Dopo tells me that the monasteries draw from the villages the money, 
food, and clothing that enrich their altars and support and dothe themselves. The 
Marpung Abbot collects clotli, grain, etc., from the district in the “ Pus” montli, and 
afterwards distributes, what is required, to the monks. It was also gathered that 
the monasteries run the caravans and so obtain the middleman’s profits in selling to 
the country-side. 

When anyone dies tlie relatives give either money, or ornaments, to the mon- 
astery. This money is saved up and finally expended on the shrine. Sometimes the 
family of some one who has died give money or valuables to build a prayer-barrel 
house over a stream. The people of the village build the walls and roof and put in 
the timber work and frames, the monastery prints and supplies the prayers and fits 
the drums into the buildings — whidi arc known as phais. It was noticeable that in 
the best buildings tlie same facet-like effect is obtained in wood over the doors of the 
temples as is produced in the stone porches of western catliedrals. 

The party returned from Yortong in 22 marches to Yembung (the headquarters 
of the expedition of 1911-12), and in another three to Pasighat at the foot of the hills. 
Unavoidable delays prolonged the journey from the gth of July to tlie gtli of August. 
The route taken when going up the valley was followed on the return journey. After 
the visit to Marpung monastery I have, therefore, nothing of interest to record. 

While it is hoped that this diary recording my own very limited experiences may 
be of interest to liie Asiatic Society, it is a matter of universal congratulation that 
Captain Morshead of the Surv^ of India and Captain P. M. Bailey of the Political 
Department, carried the work of exploration up the left bank, crossing from the 
Dibang basin and reaching the Tsanpo at Kapu. From there they went north, 
joined up with the work done by Captains Trenchard and Pemberton (who cross^ the 
Doshung La and reached the Tsanpo between Phea Do^ung and Gyala Sindang) and 
then pushed on through Gyala to beyond Pemakochung. 
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IvXPLANATION OF PKATE XIII. 
IJcsit^ns an Ihhv/s livni flit' Ahor Connin'. 


Fij'. I.— Fish. 

,, 2. -UMus. 

„ 3. — Wlict ‘1 of IJfc? or a portion of one of the Seven Personal Oeins. 

„ 4.-1' isli. 

„ 5. — IJiiiiiici of Victoiy. 

,, (i. -Wheel of I jte. 

,, 7. -Sacreil Shell. 

,, (S. -The Moose of hove. 

,, 9. rile Powl 
,, n>. -Lotus. 

,, ir. -Uinhrella. 

Fi^s. I, 2 and are on a l)o\vl in the |)os<e.ssioii of Lt.-Col. A. P. Lindsay^ 2nd 
(hirkha Ki^le^, and are alwint half natural size. The otiier designs on this bowl are 
similar to those numbered 4-1 1 which are taken from a specimen in the possession 
of the antlior. 
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FLATK Xlll. 





DESIGNS ON BOWLS TROM THE ABOR COUNTRY 






KXPT.ANATION OF PT.ATK XIV. 

Designs Oil Btmi$ from the Ahor Country, 

Fig. I.— Wheel of IJfe (simplified). 

,, 2.— Umbrella. 

„ 3.— Fish. 

,, 4.— The Bowl. 

„ 5. -T/)tus. 

,, 6. vSacred Shell. 

„ 7. - The Noose of Love. 

,, 8. -Banner of Victory. 

,, 9. Design at Base of cleat. 

,, lu. -Design round lower edge outside. 

Tliese designs are on a Imwl in the collection of the Indian Museum. 







KXPUNATION OF PLATE XV. 

Designs on Bowls from the Ahor Country. 

Fig. I.— Banner of Victory. 

„ 2.--Fish. 

„ 3.- -The Bowl 

4 . 5 , 7 — Different forms of Lotus. 

I^'ig. 6. -Symbolical letter. 

8. -Design at Base of cleat. 

Figs, i-f are on a bowl in the collection of the Indian Museum, and figs. 5-8 
another in the .same collection. 






IvXri.ANATlON OK KLATK XVI. 

Designs on (iirdlc-Disca. I'alto-miirks^ Patterns on Coals. 

Figs. 1-8. -WcsliTn Dalla (iinllc Discs. 

II 0*14 — Tjitto marks. 

Fig. 9. -Minyon^, forehead (old). 

,, 10.'— Past, forehead (men). 

,,11. Pasi, mouth and chin (women). 

,, i 2 .—Minyoni», forehead (modern), 
n tj.— I a'I? marks, back of calf. 

,, I (.“ Tibetan Trigram, Ilor-yig. 

Figs. 15-17. -Designs on Coats obtained by Pasials from the Mi-shmis. 







KXPIyANATION OF PIvATFv XVIII. 

Abor WcajionSy etc. 

1 igs. I, 7. Quivers with cane pockets for spare bow-strings (pp. 47, 48). 
y 2, 4, 5, 6.— Swords in bamboo scabbards (p. 48). 

--Duo in sheath (p. 48). 

M 4. -Small knife in sheath. 

.. 9 - -Hear-skiii swonl-sliiiK ornaiiiental witli jaw of large carnivore (n 
„ 10. -Spear. '* ’ 

Figs. II, T;p -Bronze discs or mcmi^s of the Minyongs. 

Fig. 12. Bronze charm in the form of a tortoise. 


48). 




Abor Weapons, etc. 





KXPUNATION OF PLATE XIX. 

Ahor Musical Instruments, etc. 

Figs. I, 2.— Bamboo jews’ harps. 

Pig. 3.--Bamboo comb. 

,, 4.— Wind instrument made of gourd and bamboos. 

,, 3.— Comb made of fish-bone. 

F^. 6, 7, II, 12,— Small bronze hells. 

Fig. 8. -Wooden tobacco pipe. 

„ 9.— Tobacco and lime boxes connected by cane stringz. 

,, 10. -Tobacco pipe of white metal. 

„ 13.— Tinder pouch of monkey's skin with steel. 'Ihe flint is carried,ittld^ 
the pouch. 

Figs. 14-17.— B«yo^ discs. 






EXPLANATION OF PLATE XX. 
A bar Clothinfn, etc. 

Fig. I.— Rain coat made of coarse fibre. 

,, J. Apron ” of fibre and deer-skiti worn behind. 

.5.— Gourd bottle with cane covering. 

, , 4. — Hamboo haversack. 

Figs. 5-8. -Patterns on cloth. 








EXPLANATION OK PLATE XXL 
Aboy Metal Work. 

Kijjs, 17, -Charms. 

,, 8-16. -Bracelets. Figs. 10 and 14 worn by women, oHiers wotn by imi 
and often used in striking an enemy. 






EXPUNATION OP PLATE XXII. 

Abor and Dafla Hois, 

The specimens, except figs. 3, 9 and it, are made of cane ornamented with 
pieces of bear-skin (figs, i, 2, 4), with fibre dyed red (figs, i, 2j, ywth bills or skulls of 
hombills (figs. 2, 3), with boars* tusks (figs. 2, 4, 5), with feathers (figs. 5), or a strip of 
horn (fig. 6). Figs. 7 and 8 represent war-helmets strengthened, to turn a sword- 
cut, by vertical strips of cane. Pigs. 3, 9 and 11 represent hats made of skin, either 
pig-skin, moulded into shape (fig. 9) or of sewn deer-skin (fig. ii). 

Fig. 6 represents a Dafla hat ; the remainder specimens from the Abor country. 
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A 

Abor ajjriinilture, Ex. 40. 

„ and (raloiiK laui'iiat'es. Ex. ro. 

ideas of creation, Ex. S4. 

„ dancing, Ex. 73. 

„ death cercniunies and burial. Ex. 75. 
divination. Ex. 73. 

.Vbor-fJalong Country —fauna and llot.i, l^x. iS. 

„ cliinatc, Ivx. 20 

,, foniniunicalions, roads, Ivx. 

20. 

,, rivers, Ex. 21. 

„ bridges, Ex. 21. 

.Vljur-fraiong tribal rclati<ms. Ex 23. 

aiipearancc of the people. Ex. 24. 

„ tattooing, Hx. 2(). 

dress, Ex. 28. 

„ musical instruments, Ex. 32. 

„ villages and houses, Ex. .’,3. 

currency. Ex. 35. 

Abor hunting and fishing. Ex. 45. 

„ marriage, Ex. 55. 

Alxir>Memba settlements, Ex. 93. 

., notation. Ex. 52. 

,, ornameuls, E\. 38. 

‘‘Abois and (lalongs.” by 0 . 1 ». S. Dunbar 
J. Coggin Hrown and S. W. Kemp, Ex. i-gi ; 
93 '« 3 - 

„ history and external rela- 

tions, 1-17. 

„ the country and its people, 

17-61. 

„ mythology and religious 

beliefs, 62-85. 

„ anthropometry, 88-91. 

Abor septs, Kx. 9. 

„ warfare, £x. 46. 

„ weapons, Ex. 47. 

Amoghavarya I, a Rif^akH^a king, invasion of, 
59 - 6 o- 

Anantavarman Co 4 aga;nga, zoz. 

Angoug Aboxs, Ex. 95. 

Aparimitiyul^^fUrat 15. 


Apdlonoius dorsalis, Skhte^., 23-4 

Arvaii langinige of Chinese Turkistaii. text in. 15 

Avalokitesvara, figiin* j)f. 5. 

H 

“ Balances and vSteelyards, elementary im*chanics 
of,” by H. fi (Ir.ms, 201 205. 

Bells. I'x 37. 

Bengal, early foreign invasions of, 43, 45. 

Bhoja 1 . Bi.itiliat.i king, his wars with ttic 
Paliis, 58-5(). 

Bhan<}adeva. genealogy of. f)r. 

Bhiina, a Kaivarta chief. 85 ; deleat and cxccu- 
lion of, 1)1. 

Bhimayasas of Pitlii ami Magadha, 87. 

Birth customs and naming amongst the Abors. 
Ex. 57. 

“ Bismer ” in Uiissia, by ( 1 . II. Mmwaith. 200-201. 
Blamkhycn-hag-cjwah, the collcctr)r of Srid*paho, 
8 . 

Bodhisattvu, ten powers of. (». 

Bowls, from AI)or country, Ex. 35. 

'• Buddhist work in the Ancient Aryan language 
of ChifUisc Turkislan,” by Sten Konow, 13-41 : 
text, 15-24; word-index, 24-41. 

C 

Cakrayudha of Kaiiauj, 49, 51. 

Charms of the A^ors, Kx. 37. 

Chinese diagram of tortoise, i, 2. 

„ Turkistan, fragments of a Buddhist work 
from, Z3. 

'* Chingmis," Ex. 93. 

Chonyiug, a Memba colony, Ex. 93. 

Christian grandee, 115. 

Circle, ' the All-conquering,' 6. 

Coggin Brown, Ex. 4. 

Cola invasion of Bengal, 71, 72, 73. ' 

Currency of Almrs and Kindred tribes, Ex. J5. 

D 

Da94*bhukti| identification of, yz. 

Devapila, Phla king. 55-57 ; wan of, 56. 
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Devaraki^ita of Kthi. 80. 

Dharmapftladeva, accession of, 47. 

M date of, 48-50. 

II events of his reign, 50. 

II his conquest of Kanauj, 51-52* 

M length of his reign, and rela- 

tions, 53-54. 

Didung, a Meuiba village, Kx. lui. 

Dihang valley, Kx. 17, 18. 

Dinajpur pillar inscription, 68-09. 

Divination, Tibeto-Chinese Tortoise chart of, 
i-xi. 

Dobang Septs, Ex. 85. 

Don-mi- tahe-rih, 8. 

Dopo, headman of a Meinba village, Kx. io(), 107, 
loq, 110. 

Doshung-la, Ex. 93, 102, 104. 

Dundas, W. C. M., Ex. 104. 

Du9-bkhor-lo (klUa-cakra4antra), 8. 

Dwah-bdu, 9. 

V 

Forest spirit, Ex. 83. 

0 

Gsha^avala cotupiest of Magadha, 106-107. 

Gam, * headman,* Ex jq. 

Gau<}a, Kamboja kings of, (iq. 

Geling, a Meinba village, Kx. 98, 99. 10 1. 
Gelugpa sect, Ex. 98. 

Gongs, Ex. 37. 

Gopaladeva 1 , election of, 45 ; reign of, 47. 

„ II, 05-66. 

„ 111, 102. 

Goviuducandra, Oaha<}ayala king, 106-107. 
Govindap%la of Magadha, 108-112. 

Gru-Sa, country, 8. 

H 

Harvest Rites, Ex. 78. 
gde-chen, 9. 

Hodgson, Ex. 94. 

Hoenile's collection, 14. 

Huntington, Ellsworth, 13. 

I 

Indian Bourbons, 115. 

In^p-Tibetan border, hill- tribes of, Kx. i-qi. 
Indr&yudha of Kanauj, 51. 

J 

Janyur, a Memba village, Kx. 102. 


K 

Kimboja invasion of North Bengal, date of 63, 
68-69. 

Kara, a Caucasian exile, 13. 

Karko sq)ts, Ex. 85. 

Karnadeva. Chedi King, 77. 

•Keriya, 13. 

Khadalik, 13, 14. 

Khadga dyii^ty of E. Bengal, 67. 

Khing-Kliing monastery, Kx. 105. 

Khong-lio, Kx. 103. 

Khutan. 13, 14. 

I Kinthup's Narrative of his journey, Ex. 93, 102 
loj, 105. 

Kitsiri, Ex. 101. 

Koh-jo, a Chinese princess, l, 8. 

Kopu, a Memba village, Ex. 98, 99. 

Korbo, a village, Ex. 105. 

Kiimarapala, 10 r. 

Knma-f'akra, ‘ diagram of tortoise,’ al$ a source of 
divination, 2. 

1 I. 

I 

r«uksmanasena, 107-108. 

T/amaistic symbols influenced by Christianity, 

I Kx. 112. 

I Lamaistic religiqu, Kx. 95. 

• Kanlsha character, 5. 

' Keco((, Dr. A. v., 14, 

I^umann, Professor, 14, 15. 

Lilith and Eve, Kx. 62. 
r«ingkong, a Memba village, Kx. 100. 

I Lizards of the genus Tachydromus, by G. A. 

I Bouleiiger, 207-235. 

I Lua-pa-chen-po, tbe fifth Dalai Lama, 8. 

Lo-tiakpo, Kx. 93. 

I Lobus, Kx. 5, Kx. 93, 

Lo-Karpo, Kx. 93. 

Lo-§kor, figure of, i, 2. 

Loteu tribe, Ex. 3-4. 

M 

Madaiiapala, 102. 

Magadha, Guptas of, 43. 

„ Prfttihira occupation of, 63. 

Maheiidrapala, Pratilhara king, Bihar inscrip- 
tions of, 64. 

Malnpala I, 70, 73, 74-76. 

I, II, 84. 

Mafijuftri, his transformation into tortoise, i. 

„ and the evil NSgas, a. 
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Maiijulirl,- figure of» 5, 

», ten powers of, 6. 

Man, the coming of, Hx. 62. 

Marpung monastery, Ex. 110-113. 

Matfaanadeva of Magadha, 86, 92. 

Medicinemuii, Ex. 68. 

Memba tieliefs. Ex. 97. 

„ buriaLsystein, Ex. 97. 

Membas, Ex. 93. 

Memba currency. Ex. 95. 

„ dress, Ex. 98, 106. 

„ dyeing, Ex. 90. 

house, Ex. 108. 

„ septs, Ex. 97. 

„ weapons, Ex. 98. 

words, a list of, Ex. 107 
Mijang country, Ex. 103. 

Mimat,” Ex. 103. 

Mimats, Ex. 4-3. 

Mi-nag-ljdsin-iiar-ka legs, the translator of the 
Kus-sbal legend. 8. 

Minyongs, Ex. 4. 

Minis, ‘ priests,’ Ex. 40 

“Mlrxa Za-I-gariiain,” by Rev. H. Hosteii, 115. 
194. 

“ Miscellanea Ethiio-graphica, III,” by N. 
Annandale, i95-^o5. »See ‘Weighing ^para* 
tus.' 
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Mougku, Ex. 100 
Moshing, Ex. 96. 

Mullah Khwaja, 13, 14. 

Mumpas from Dariua, Kx. 102. 

Museum, Royal Ethnographical, Berlin, 13, 
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Nigas, 2, 7. 

Nfilandd Vihara, restoration of, 73. 

Namshia Barwa or Pemakoi Peak, Bx. zoo. 
NSriyanapala, inscriptions of, 60-^. 

NayapSla, 76-79. 

Niba, * the father of all fish,’ Bx. 63. 

Nyingma sect, Bx. 98. 

P 

Padnia-sambbava, i, 6, 8. 

PUa dynasty, origin oif, 45. 

*' PUm of Bengri." Isy R. p. 4j-n3. . 
9<ei|!^ Snpbit 9 f$ 68.. ■ ■ 


Peumkoicheu, I’ersuiial narrativu of a visit to, 
Rjc. 93-iij. 

Pemasiri river, Bx. 103. 

Petrovsky, Russian scholar, 14. 

Pho-don-monastery, 8. 

PithI, country, 86-87. 

Planets, Bight, diagram of, 3. , 

P/(ifi(v Idacopm kitfhnei, Van Deiib.. 

Polydcmonism of the hill-tribes. Ex. (17. 

Pratiharas, the struggle of the Palas with, 33: 
Magadha occupied by, O3. 

R 

Radha as aii ancient name, 72. 

Rajcndra Cola I, invasion of, 71, 72, 73. 

Rajyapala, f)2. 

Kamap.ifa, 85-93 ; fenndatoril*s of, 87-90 ; his war 
with the Kaivarttas, 91 : his foundation . of 
Ramavati, 91 : his later wars, 92 : length of 
reign, 92 ; ministers of, 93 ; records of. 93-94. 

Ramavati, foundation of, 91. 

Rambanfi ‘ village club,’ Ex. 97. [8. 

■El^a*!^han-Khrom, minister of Sroii-tsaii-gam-po. 

Rintsing, casket containing the bones of, Ex. in. 

Robo, * the father of all spirits,’ Ex. 63. 

Ross, K. Denison, 13, 14. 

Rus-gbal, tortoise picture of, 18 ; its similarity 
with the Tantrika Khrmacakra^ 2. 


Sa-Mag nagas, diagram of, 3. 

Sacrifice, origin of, Ex. 66. 

Salt in the Memba Country, Ex. 104. 

Senas of Bengal, rise of, 99. 

„ fall of, 106. 

Seth, Mesrovb J.,«du MfrsS ZCl-l-Qaruain, 191. 
Shan States (Southern), weighing apparatus from, 

195. 

Shirang, Bx. 99, zoo. 

Sibi waterfall, Bx. 99. 

Slavery, Bx. 60. 

Sfme-wa, figure of, z, 2 ; charm of. 4. 
gmon-bgro-glin monastery, 8. 
do-mun village, 9. 

ypar-Uia, figure of, z, a ; charm of, 3jh 
gpcm*thafi, a place in Lhasa, z, 3, 8. 
:Siof^b^tt«figath*po» B;ing of Tibet, t, 8. 
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Srid*pa-ho, description of, 7. 
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Stein, Sir Aurel, X3-Z4. 

Strassburg University Library, 14. 

Sukbftvatl heaven, 9. 

Sun and Moon, figures of, 5. 

ddrapSla 1, 57. 

.. II, 84. 
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Tachydromus aMuremis, 2x0-211. 

„ lomo^sanus, 2x9-221. 

I „ haughio-nianuSf Jerd,i 230-231. 

„ khasteusis^ sp. n., 221*223. 

„ sanieriyaii Denb., 225- 227. 
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Takin, Kx. 96. 

Tangain clan, Bx. 93. 

Tibetan charnus, i. 
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Tibetans, Bx. 4. 
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Tibeto-Chiuese Tortoise chart of divination, i-ii. 

Til)eto-Lo frontier, Bx. 5. 

Tortoise, diagram of, i. 

Totemism and taboo, Kx. 54. 

Tradc-nnirts on the liulo-Tibetan frontier. Kx. 6. 


Tsanpo river, Ex. 93. 

; „ valley, list of places in, Ex. 104. 

; Tuting, Bx. 94, 95. 
j Twelve-year cycle, diagram of, 3. 

! U 

TJddandapura, 71. 

I Universe, ideas of the Abors regarding, Ex. 52. 

V 

j Vajra, 2. 

I Vajracckfdika, 15. 

I Vajrapani, figure of, 5. 
j Vallala Sena, 105- X06. 
j Varendra, Sena conquest of, 103. 

. Vareiidrl campaign of Ramapala, 87. 

J Varmmans of B. Bengal, 07 -<)Q. 

Vigrahapala I, 57. 
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' Vigrahapala 1 11 , his war with Chedi Knrua, 79-80 
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War god, Ex. 79. 

Water spirit. Kx, 65. 
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Yak^apala of Gaya, 95-97. 

Yortong. a Meraha village, Ex. 96, 103, 107. 
Vunnunese coins as ornaments, Ex. 9(). 








